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This proi^ra/n, sponsored h\ MassMiitual, Nation's Business and the I .S. Chamber of 
Commerce, enables business ow ners to tell their stories of hardship, dis.Lster, and 
risk — and of tremendous success. judi;ini» is done by an independent panel of 
experts in enterprise, and up to four ''Blue Chip Enterprises" are selected from each 
state. Since 1990, nearly 1.200 businesses have been recognized as Bhie Chip 
Enterprise Initiative honorees. 




.Vny for-profit business that has been in operation for at leiLst three continuous years 
and that employs between 5 and 300 persons is eligible to participate. IndependentK 
owned franchises are eligible. Ml nomination forms require the signature of at least 
one of the company's principals. 
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4 SIMPLE STEPS 



Bl SINESS PROFILE: It is important to fill in this section as completely as 
possible — we want to establish a relative benchmark for e\aluating \our 
success. Different geographic markets and industries will have differing 
competiti\e pressures, and we want to factor in those differences. 

THE STORY OF YOl'R CHALLENGES: Follow the instructions on the form. 
You may want to describe the impact these challenges were having on your 
business — and any projected impact nou were anticipating if the problem 
continued unaddressed (i.e., lower sales/earnings, reduction in staff, etc.). 

THE SlXCESSFl L SOLI TION: Your explanation will help us select the 200 
honorees. The key to completing your nomination form is documenting how 
your company managed its resources to solve its problems. 



SEND IT TO THE JI DGES! Mail or fax your nomination form and additional 
pages by October 25, 1996. Information becomes the sole property of 
MassMutual for the purpose of feeding back actionable insights to the business 
communit}. If )our compan\ is a Blue Chip Enterprise, the information \m 
provide will sene as a basis for developing a video libran and a book on 
managing resources for success and will enable us to develop publicity efforts 
in your behalf. 



IF YOl ARE SELECTED AS A BLl E CHIP HONOREE, you will receive extensive publicity, coverage in Nation's Business 
magazine and a book published about this year s recipients, and a complimentan one-year membership in the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Lp to 52 of the honorees will be profiled on **First Business," a nationally syndicated morning 
news program produced by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and sponsored b\ MassMutual. As an honoree, \m\\ also ] 
receive community recognition and networking opportunities for your business. 



JLST FOR SENDING YOrR NOMINATION FORM to us, \()U will receive a softcover book with case studies 
of the 199"r honorees! 




1997 Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative Award 



BUSINESS PROFILE 



Name of Owner/Title 



Company 
Address - 



City/State/Zip 

Business Telephone 



Alternative Contact Name/Title 



Fax Number 



Brief Description of Products or Services 



Type of Business 

□ Manufacturing 

□ Wholesale 

□ Services 

□ Real Estate 

□ Transportation 

□ Other (describe) 



□ Retail 

□ Construction 

□ Finance 

□ Communications 

□ Professional 



Annual Sales (optional) 



Number of Employees 



Year Established 



Source of application: □ Nation's Business □ First Business 

□ MassMutual Agent □ Business Colleague □ Other 



Owner's Signature 



Date 



THE STORY OF YOUR CHALLENGES (500 words or less) 



Please tell us about the major challenges that threatened your business — or opportunities 
you created. These may include new competition, loss of major client, changes in the 
industries/geographic markets you sene, loss of key personnel or capital fimding, rapid growth, 
natural disasters, etc. 



THE SUCCESSFUL SOLUTION (500 words or less) 



Tell us how you made your business succeed. Please describe the resources and tactics you 
used to overcome your business challenge(s). 

We are looking for insights into the management of your company's resources such as quality 
assurance, marketing, human resources, community relations, financial management and technology. 
Also detail the changes in your company's performance as a result of implementing your solution (s). 



Please send completed nomination form and additional pages to: 



Mail: MassMutual 

RO. Box 2048 



Fax: 1 -860-987-2596 



DEADLINE: OCTOBER 25, 1996 



Hartford, CT 061 01 

We welcome your nomination for the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. 
For more information, call: 1 -800-FOR-BCEI. 
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Job growth is reflected in the inojitlilij figures — more jobs created thcui lost — aiul in tlte 
forrccusts of expandi}ig oppoiinnities for, among many others, utility ivorkers, tmck 
dnvers, schoolteachers, cashiers, waiters, ayid retail salespeople. Cover Story, Page 18. 
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Baseball retirees such as Bed Blyleven, 
who nms a spoiis-card firm, succeed in 
neic fields, Eritreprenenrship, Page Jf8. 



COVER STORY 



18 The Flip Side 
Of Downsizing 

Beyond the headlines of corporate 
downsizing and massive layoffs are facts 
that show the U.S. economy is adding 
more jobs than it is losing and that most 
pay above-average wages. 

22 — Rising And Fallifig 

With The Econo}nic Tides 



26 Coid Comfort 
In Tax Changes 

New legislation designed to soften the 
blow on small business from a higher 
minimum wage may help some, but it's 
not getting rave reviews. 



31 Getting Wired For The IRS 

Youi's may be one of the fii'ms retjuii^ed to 
make federal tax pa^Tnents electronically 
starting next year. Are you ready? 



36 Home-Office Heaven 

Wlien youVe trying to make your work 
space a little slice of paradise, consider 
what you're going to do there. 

^0 — For More Ideas 




42 Business Software 
For Home Offices 

These progi'ams can make you as 
productive at home as you would be in 
a traditional office. 



WTien "the show" is over for big- league 
ba^seball players, w^hat's next? Mickey 
Lolich, Bert Blyleven, and Carl Wai'wick, 
like others, rechannel their winning skills. 
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56 Choosing A Franchise 
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know about the business you're buying. 
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Express your views on possible revisions 
of some of the nation's major labor laws, 
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85 On Hiring 

Employment for experienced, capable 
workers is available, say respondents to 
the August Where I Stand poll. 



44 How Business-Friendly 
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Here are the major presidential candidates' 
positions on key business issues and theii' 
records in fulfilling past pledges. 
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48 From Baseball 
To Business 



Ti-ucks of all types are shedding pounds 
and acquiring technology to reduce 
operating costs. Here's a maker-by- 
maker look at many of the new models. 



73 Small Business 
Financial Adviser 

Sepai^ating business and commuting costs; 
jjhone slamming; de])reciation catch-up 
rules; investing tailored to stages of life. 
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The show goes on ivhev the event is booked 
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and Bob Kramer. Making It, Page 13, 
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We're living in a fantastic time of change. 
New products and companies ai'e being 
created eveiy day. They'i'e shaping oui* lives, 
om* work, and oiu- outlook. 

The daily news stones, however, often 
suggest that companies ai'e simply lading 
people off and that business owners have 
little concern for employees when they make 
wrenching decisions to send employees on 
theii* way. 

Oui* cover story, wiitten by Senior Editor 
James Worsham and beginning on Page 18, 
provides details about the jobs pictiu'e that some readers may find 
sui'pnsing. For example, businesses ai*e creating moi'e jobs than theyVe 
eliminating. And the new jobs pay higher average wages than the jobs 
lost. 

In reading om* cover ailicle, you'll likely discover some insights into 
what's happening in oui* economy and why company owners have been 
getting a bum rap. 
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While job creation is one of the bright spots in the economy, there ai'e 
also dai'k spots. One of the most prominent is the rate of economic 
gi'owth, which is historically low. Although such matters ai'e terribly 
ai'cane to many Americans, they're extremely impoi'tant to business 
people whose companies live or die by the economic activity reflected by 
those numbers. For a business perspective, see this month's editorial, 
"Halving Growth A Priority," on Page 





Don't miss yom* final opportunity to apply for the 
Blue Chip Enteiprise Initiative. The progi'am honors 
small companies that have overcome adversity and 
ai'e stronger today as a result. When you receive this 
issue, you'll still have thi*ee or fom* weeks to enter the 
competition. The deadline for apjilications is Oct. 25. 
For more information, call 1-800-FOR-BCEI (1-800- 
367-2234). 




Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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Database Technology 
And Customer Service 

I very much enjoyed your Au^st 
cover story, "Entrepreneurs Who 
Excel." However, a comment by George 
Zimmer, founder of the Mens Wearhouse 
chain, bothered me. 

Zimmer talked about the inability of his 
database to accommodate the voluminous 
sales information that would be needed to 
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measure the cost-effectiveness of the high- 
quality customer senice pro\ided at his 
stores. 

Apparently he has lost touch with the 
development of database technology, or he 
is vmwilling to pay the price to continue of- 
fering this excellent customer senice. In 
either case, his options are to practice 
what he preaches or lower his prices. 
Richard L Jinycva 
Pivsirlci/f 

Ma il Ad vc i i is iuy Sei wiccs. Inc, 
Rockcille, Md, 

Family-Business Article 
Brings On Deja Vu 

"If I Only Knew Then What I Know 
Now" [Family Busin s, Sep- 
tember] stmck sevei^al choi'ds with me. 

I am a 37-year-old fomier family-busi- 
ness partner. I broke from the business (a 
st]'ange conibination of a wholesale tree 
nursei7 and an electronics-manufacturing 
company ) earlier this year for many of the 
reasons stated in your article. I left behind 
in the business my mother and an older 
brother. 




Like Bill Karol in your article, I was 
deeply concerned that we had become 
strictly a business instead of a family. 

I could foresee the problems that my 
brother and I would face as we were being 
set up for a 50-50 split of the business de- 
spite the fact that my brothers role in 
management was far smaller than mine — 
a situation similar to what "Greg'' in your 
article experienced. 

Like Chnstine M. Roche, I had joined the 
company fi'esh out of college. I had devel- 
oped and gi'own the electronics division and 
had come to head the entire company at age 
34. However, I found myself seeking experi- 
ence outside the company as a means of ful- 
filling my own feelings of self-worth. 

So now I have spread my entrepreneurial 
wings and foiTned a business consulting 
finii that strives to help othei' business own- 
ers face these and other tynpes of problems. 

The sad pait is that ''I knew what had to 
be done now and I did it now^"; as a result, 
I have turned my back on 15 years of suc- 
cess, and I have a family relationship that 
is more strained than before I acted. 

Knowing what you should do and then 
doing it aren't easy and won't necessaiily 
solve the problem. 
Kevin Edgar 
President 

E.rcciftivr Rr^^ojirces 
Maiiit()ir(K\ Wis, 

Steering A Storybook 
In The Right Direction 

As the press date nears for a chil- 
dren's stoiybook project Fm coordi- 
nating, your September article "Success In 
Someone Else's Catalog" — which accompa- 
nied "Selling By The Book," your look at 
catalog sales — has defined a whole new 
marketing avenue for me. 

If your readers someday select 
Eiiclaudcd Catnip Seeds and Sdvcr Wliisker 
Kisses from their favorite catalog themed 
to Christmas, cats, or angels. Til have 
Nation's Business to thank. 

Natalie Lund 
Glasyoa; Kij, 

A Question For The IRS: 
Just Who Is In Denial? 

In the Letters section of your 
September issue, reader Greg Ellis 
refers to a statement from a spokeswoman 
for the Internal Revenue Service who was 
quoted in "The Perils Of PavToll Taxes" 
[Small Business Financial Ad\iser, July]. 
The quote was: "Lots of times the business 





is already bankrupt, but tbe owner is in 
denial. We make the dinieult decisions tbe 
owner doesn't want to face/' 

Let s examine the quote more closely: It 
is a classic case of denial. By any ciiteiia 
applied to private business, the U.S. gov- 
ernment and its tax-collection arm, the 
IRS, are bankiiipt — negative net worth, 
ovenvhelming debt, and runaway costs. 

We, the people who create the w(\iltli in 
this nation, should, as the IRS spokes- 
woman suggests, make the difficult deci- 
sions that politicians and government em- 
plo\ ^ don't want to face. I suggest that 
we stall by eliminating the IRS spokes- 
woman s salary. 

Today, my company is a gi'owing busi- 
ness, empkning 60 people and pa}ing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in taxes annu- 
ally. But if this IRS spokeswoman had been 
around to make the ''difficult decisions" foi' 
us 25 years ago, w^e w^ouldn't be in business. 
S,L Tucker 
Pi I S kit id 
Roll Muster Corp. 
PoDioDo, Calif 

Liability Coverage 
For Home Businesses 





r 





^771 As an insurance bro- 
^— J ker and a free-lance 
business writer, I read 
with interest "Special 
Coverage For Home 
Businesses" [Small 
Business Financial 
Adviser, July]. 

One important subtopic 
that comes up with my 
clients — and that I thought 
received too little mention 
in your article — is liability 
coverage. For businesses of 
any size, this can be the 
most impoilant part of in- 
surance coverage. 

There are two types of 
liability coverage that a 
home-based business 
person should con- 
sider. One is profes- 
sional-liability cov- 
erage — a necessity 
for lawyers, consultants, ad agencies, and 
others who might become liable for dam- 
ages resulting from their professional 
judgment and expertise. Coverage for legal 
defense is included. 

Commercial-liability insurance covers a 
home-based business person if someone is 
hurt inside or outside the home office. 

A packaged insurance policy — with 
rates based on the value of the business 
property, payroll, or the size of the 
premises — can provide a large amount of 
liability coverage for a ver}^ small extra 



premium. It woukl be a shame for small- 
business people to miss this benefit. 
K(ire)/ Rosei/bei'ii (\iccaro 
NewCifij. \.Y ' 

[Editors Xotc: 'Tivtectiiuj Your Home 
Business'^ in the Febrnartj issue cou- 
tai)ied wore iuforufotiou ou linhilit/i i)}sur- 
auee for home-based busim ssesj 

Two Banl(s Object 
To Our Illustration 

In the illustration accompanying 
"Scam /Vitists Never Sleep" lJuly], 
you portrayed a ''Scam Co." posing as 
''Metro Bank." We at MetroBank, N.A., 
take giTat offense to the characterization 
this illustration implies. 

MetroBank, N.A., is the ninth-largest 
bank in the Houston area. We are a pre- 
ferred lender of the Small Business 
Administi'ation and the Export-Import 
Bank. We work in conjunction with the 
Federal National Mortgage Association to 
pro\ide mortgages to low^-income families 
in the inner city. We have been sening 
Houston for nearly 10 years, and we con- 
tinue to grow. 
Oui* organization is dedicated to provid- 
ing the most efficient, reli- 
able, and tmst worthy ser- 
vice to all our customers. 
MetroBank, N.A., is not a 
"Scam Co." 
Eduardo U. Tioseco 
Pi'csideut aud CEO 

MetroBauk NA. 
H oust 0)1 
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[Editors Note: A si)HiIar 
letter ivas received from 
A, J. Adolpli. chairman of 
the board of Metro Bank, 
based iii Konwi; La. We re- 
yret any possible suyges- 
tion that a business operat- 
ing under the name of 
Metro Ba)d: miyht in 
a)iy urui be co)inected 
to a scam J 
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rutMPWS Good Things Come 

^^o^^^°°x In Good Packaging 




If you stripped the label off a traditional 
bottle of Coca-Cola — the cui-vy, old- 
fashioned, small container — everv^one 
would still know what it was. 
And if you took away the bottle, the label 
still would speak volumes about the product. 

You dont need Coca-Cola 
Co. s advertising budget to get 
the recognition that comes 
with putting a superior prod- 
uct in a distinctive package. 

As president of ClearVue 
Products, Inc., a Lawrence, 
Mass., company that makes 
glass-care products for home 
and automobile use as well as 
Red Cross Nurse-brand hospi- 
tal disinfectant, I compete 
with a lot of name-brand gi- 
ants. With just three employ- 
ees, a small advertising bud- 
get, and only half-interest in a 
copy machine, that might seem 
impossible to do effectively. 

You would recognize my 
competition s glass-cleaning 
products because they are 
blue. Mine, therefore, had to 
be different, and smart pack- 
aging was essential to set the 

company apart. 

With annual sales of $4 million and 
products ranging from ClearVue glass 
cleaner to Pro Tec Tint, a cleaner and pro- 
tectant for the tinting on car window^s, to 
Volcano Juice, a de-icing additive for wind- 
shield-washer fluid, we have succeeded in 
camng a place in the market. 

Here are some secrets to making your 
products stand out on retailers' shelves: 

Say it with graphics. No one needs to 
read the card on a bouquet of red roses to 
know the sender's message. Similarly, 
good packaging and thoughtful use of im- 
ages can convey a lot about a product be- 
fore a buyer even picks it up. 

Our clear glass cleaner is in a clear 

Brooks O'Kane prepared this account with 
Contributing Editor Susan Biddlc Jajfe. 
Readers with insights 0)1 staging or running 
a small business are invited to contribute 
to this column, Wiite to: Entrcprerwurs 
Notebook Nation s Business, 1615 H Street, 
NM, Washington, D.C. 20062-2000, 



bottle to reinforce the idea that this prod- 
uct will give you a clean, clear view 
through your windows. Pro Tec Tint is in a 
sleek, high-tech-looking black bottle to em- 
phasize that it is an advanced formula de- 
signed for use on dark tinting. 




PHOTO RICK FRIEDMAN-BLACK STAR 



Effective packaging is clcarlij o)Le of the main ingredients of success- 
ful marketing^ sags Brooks O^Kane of ClearVue Products, Inc. 



The lettering for Volcano Juice, our 
newest product, has an explosive look to it, 
while the clear bottle and fluid allowed us 
to put the dramatic image of a smoking 
volcano on the back side of the label, giving 
us, in effect, two labels with which to con- 
vey the message that the product is an ef- 
fective de-icer. 

Choose your words carefully. When 
looking for a name for our new window- 
tint cleaner, I wanted to combine packag- 
ing that jumped off the shelf with a name 
that clearly conveyed the products pur- 
pose. "Pro Tec Tint" said it all. 

Written vertically down the front label of 
the solid-black bottle, the name lets buyers 
know that this is a professional-quality 
product, specifically foniiulated to clean 
and protect window tinting. 

Use your package and label to their 
best advantage. As with the packaging 
for Volcano Juice, the clear bottles of our 
glass cleaners let us print on the back of 



the front labels, gi\ing us space to tell our 
company stoiy and the products' histoiies. 

Be a standout, inside and out. The 

bouquet of roses sends a message, but it 
won't do the job if all the flowers are dead 

within 24 hours. Standout 
packaging gets people to buy 
once, but only the product 
keeps them coming back. If all 
you have is flashy packaging, 
customers will be disappointed. 

Mark your territory with 
color. Though the overall 
image of each ClearVue prod- 
uct differs, each pi'oducts 
packaging is designed to use 
some combination of our com- 
pany colors and the image of a 
sunburst so that customers 
know they are buying from us. 

Check out the competi- 
tion. Packages need distinct 
personalities. Examine your 
competition's packages, then 
develop a distinctive look of 
youi^ own. The high-tech look of 

our window-care products is 

vastly different fi^om the sterile 
wiiite and decidedly retro look of our Red 
Cross Nui'se disinfectant. 

Wliether its a little package or a big one, 
everyone knows that the present with the 
biggest bow must be special. You can convey 
the same thing with good packaging. 
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UIHRT I LEDIIHED 

Putting thought into 
making your products 
stand out on store 
shelves helps you carve 
a place in the market 
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car(i5, American Express is here for you. 



0 mor 



Small Business 
Services 



Call 1-800-SUCCESS or visit www.americanexpress.conn 



Business neivs in brief 
from the nation's capital. 



MINORITY BUSINESS 



Minority-Owned Firms On Tlie Rise 



Hispanic-Owned Firms 
Set The Pace For Growth 

The number of Hisj)anic-o\\Tied busi- 
nesses grew at a faster rate than all other 
categories of U.S. businesses from 1987 to 
1992, according to the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau. 

In its latest reports on minority-owTied 
businesses, the Census Bureau notes that 
the number of Hispanic-owTied firms in- 
creased 76 percent — from 489,973 to 
862,005— between 1987 and 1992. The 
next-highest rate of minority-business 
gi'o\\i:h was established by U.S. busi- 
nesses owned by Asians, Pacific Island- 
ers, A]7ierican Indians, and Alaska Na- 
tives; the number of their companies grew 
by 61 percent in the same five-year 
period, from 439,271 to 705,672. 

These increases outpaced the 26 per- 
cent gi'owth rate for all U.S. businesses, 
whose numbers went from 13.7 million in 
1987 to 17.3 million in 1992, and a gi'owth 
rate of 46 percent for African-American 
firms— from 424,165 to 620,912— in the 
same period, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

In the category of total annual receipts, 
however, the top growth rate was posted 
by the Asian, Pacific Islander, American 
Indian, and Alaska Native gi'oup. During 
the five-year span, their annual receipts 
increased 159 percent, from $40 billion to 
$104 billion. During the same period, total 
annual receipts for Hispanic-owTied busi- 
nesses climbed 134 percent, from $32.8 



From 1 987 to 1 992, minority-owned companies increased in number at a faster rate 
than all U.S. businesses combined. The surge has been led by Hispanic-owned firms, 
which increased by 76 percent. During a period when the number of sole proprietorships, 
partnerships, and Subchapter S corporations grew by 26 percent, to 17.3 million, and 
their revenues rose 67 percent, to $3.3 trillion, minority firms posted these results: 
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billion to $76.8 billion. Annual receipts for 
all U.S. companies rose 67 percent, from 
$2 trillion to $3.3 trillion. 

The minority-business reports are pail 
of the Census Bureau's 1992 Economic 
Census. More-detailed information from 



these reports is available on the Census 
Bureau's Internet site at littp:// 
wwwxensus.gov, or by callinp: the bu- 
reau's minority- and women-owned busi- 
ness information staff at (301) 763-5726. 

— Sltaroi Nelto)t 



HEALTH INSURANCE 



Congress Unlikely To Cure 
Medicare Program This Year 

Election-year politics seem hkely to deter 
Congi'ess from healing the Medicare pro- 
gi'am, which is on its last financial legs, 
according to the latest report of its six 
trustees. The report, issued in June, 
concludes that Medicare's Hospital Insur- 
ance Ti'ust Fund, which pays for inpatient 
hospital care for the elderly and the 
long-term disabled, will go bi'oke as early 
as mid-2000 unless revenue is increased 
or spending is curtailed. 

Last year's assessment of the trust 
fund's health projected that insolvency 
would come sometime in 2002 unless 



Congi'ess overhauled the progi'am. The 
trustees are more pessimistic this year 
because expenditures from the fund ex- 
ceeded income in 1995. It was the first 
year the fund had run a deficit since it was 
established in 1965. 

Revenue is collected in the trust fund 
from a 2.9 percent tax on wages; the tax is 
split equally between employer and em- 
ployee. In theii' report, the trustees said 
that to keep the fund solvent for the next 
25 years in the absence of restraints on 
the gi'owlh rate of spending for the 
progi'am, the Medicare payroll tax would 
have to be increased imiiiediatelv to 4.86 
percent — 2.43 percent each for employer 
and employee. 



While the trustees — four of w^hom are 
members of the Clinton administratiijn — 
did not recommend increasing the payroll 
tax to bail out the program, attempts by 
congi'essional Republicans to slow the 
gi^owlh rate of Medicare spending have 
been opposed by President Clinton and 
congressional Democrats. 

Moreover, recent television and radio 
ads sponsored by the AFL-CIO in se- 
lected congi'essional districts of Repub- 
lican incumbents say that GOP lawmak- 
ers are tr\ing to "slash" Medicare. In fact, 
the GOP's 1997 budget proposal calls for 
inci'easing Medicare spending fi'om about 
$5,200 per recipient now to $7,000 by 2002. 

— David Warner 



How can 



something 





With the MicroStamp Remote Intelligent 
Communications (RIC) system you can make anything— from 
boxes to employee badges, from luggage to loyalty cards- 
smart enough to process, store, and transmit information. 
You can use the MicroStamp system to take 
inventory without opening a box, find a trailer without 
entering a yard, know your customers' buying habits 
without ever meeting them, or keep a building secure 
without stopping everyone at the door. 






MicroStamp RIC combines a computer and 
a two-way radio, housing them in a device small 
enough to hold in your fingertips. Using a 
revolutionary technology, each MicroStamp RIC 
unit can store 256 bytes of data or more*, and can 
communicate with a host computer via a tiny radio. 

Just imagine how you could use the MicroStamp 



RIC system to help reduce costs, minimize inventories, 
improve operational efficiencies, and ensure customer 
loyalty. To find out more, call us toll-free today 
or visit the Micron Communications Web site. 

1-888-MICROSTAMP (1-888-642-7678) ext. 305, 

or http://www.mcc.micron.com. 



MICRON 

I COMMUNICATIONS INC 

Now You'll Know 



• Micron Communications' Ambit Mobile Asset Control unit can store up to 512k of data with a remote range up to 150 feet 



c 19^' ^on Communications, Inc. All nghts reserved MicroStamo a trademark of Micron Communicahons Inc 
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A program to help small firms improve operations; 
tracking leads; honing a co))ipany image. 

By Ruboia Mauiiard 



EXPERTISE 



Putting Manufacturers 
On The Right Course 

Concern about whether Ws golf-ball factory 
was in compliance with Emironmental 
Protection Agency regulations led Rich 
Sutherland to a technology center that 
offers low-cost consulting to fiiTns like his. 
The center, in Cleveland, is pail of a 
network of locally managed organizations in 
50 states that help small and medium-sized 
manulactiu'ers with technical anfl business 
problems. 

The field agent sent by the center 
assui'ed Sutherland that he w^as in com- 
pliance and recommended several actions to 
improve the factory's efficiency. In imple- 
menting those suggestions, Sutherland im- 
proved work flow^ by relocating some ma- 
chinery, and he reduced costs by making 
changes in the storage and disposal of waste 
mateiials. 

"The changes made us more efficient and 
will allow^ us to expand in a more organized 
way," says Sutherland, president of Suther- 
land Golf, Inc., in Bai'beiton, about 40 miles 
south of Cleveland. "Now^ we can biing in 
additional equipment to increase capacity." 

The agent w^ho ad\ised Sutherland w^orks 
for a not-for-profit organization called 
CAMI^ Inc. It is pait of the nationwide 
network, called the Manufacturing Exten- 
sion Partnership, a progi'am of the federal 
government's National Institute of Stan- 
dai'ds and Technology 

About 25,000 companies have used the 
progi'am since it w^as begim seven years 
ago. T>'pical serxice^ include information 
on operating new equipment, switching to 
automation of systems, lowering waste, 
expanding markets, and finding capital 
for modernization efforts. 
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A federal program thai provides loiv-cost consult'mg assured Rich Sntherland that his 
golf-ball factory was up to par on com})Jia)ice witJi cnviroiwiciital rides. 



The cost of the technical assistance and 
the amount of imie it requii'es vaiy with the 
project. Sutherland paid $100 for the assis- 
tance he received, which included two visits 
to his factoiy. 

To link up with the progi'am's neai'est 



affiliate or its headquailers in Gaithers- 
bui'g, Md., call 1-800-MEP-4MFG (1-800- 
&37-4r>34). 

Information is also available through the 
program's home page at http:// 
wwwjmpjiistgov on the Internet. 




SALES 


Leading The Way 
To Effective IVIarketing 

A company's salespeople will do a better job 
foDowing up leads if the fmn's mai'keting 
depailment systematically sei)ai*ates mere 
requests for information fi'om genuine leads 
rather than turning over all inrjuiiies to the 
sales team. 

That's the assessment of Dick Evans, 
president and CEO of AdTi'ack Coi-p., a 
Cedai' Rapids, Iowa, finii that specializes in 


the development of leads for business-to- 
business sales. 

The screening process should define the 
people most likely to buy, those not likely to 
buy at this time, and so on, Evans says. The 
mai'keting depailment then can use this 
inlbnnation to establish a set of qualifica- 
tions for genuine leads, much like creating a 
demogi'ai)hic profile. 

By identifying what qualifies as a hot lead 
as opposed to a wai-m lead or a possible 
future lead, Evans says, the marketing 


depailment can assure the sales force that 
it is being informed of the opportunities that 
should be acted on the (juickest. 

Meanwhile, the marketing department 
can follow^ up on the remaining leads, 
investing resoui'ces accordingly. For ex- 
ample, waiTn leads may wairant a phone 
call and a letter, while possible future leads 
may be sent only periodic letters. 

At the same time, the marketing pe()ple 
will gain credibility with the sales team by 
showing that they know^ that not all inquir- 




Fact: To flourish in the 21st Century, you're 
going to have to do things better, faster and more 
efficiently. Sounds like an official job description 
for the Citationjet. 

The aircraft's record-breaking sales success is 
a reflection of tlie respect it has earned as a proven 




But tliere are many more. Together, they provide 
you with a sure way to put more key people more 
places more often. And that includes home. 

As the opportunities of the 21st Century come 
into view, now is the perfect time to break some 
new ground. So contact Roger Wli}le, Vice President, 



perfonner. It has given hundreds of individuals and Worldwide Sales, and let's talk about the perfect 



companies the opportunity to step up to all the 
advantages of a business jet. 

The jet-quiet cabin, the 441-mph speed, 
superior efficiency and single -pilot simplicity are 
among the most ob\ious benefits of tlie Citationjet. 
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tool to help you do it. 
Call 1-800-4-CESSNA. 



Citationjet 




A Textron Company 



BUSINESS SERVICES 





ies represent qualified sales prospects. 
Here are a few tips offered by Evans: 
■ Get the field salespeople's thoughts 
on matters such as the criteria for qualify- 
ing prospects and how they like to receive 
their sales leads — by voice mail, e-mail, 
fax, or mail. 

Rank all inquiries, and forward only 
qualified leads to the sales staff. 

During implementation, seek the 
sales manager's endorsement and sup- 
port of the system, and ensure that 
someone in the marketing department 
understands how the system operates. 

Be sure there is a performance audit 
trail that lets you evaluate the compara- 
tive quality of inquiries, measure sales- 
force follow-through, and determine the 
percentage of leads that each salesperson 
ultimately closes as sales. 




Calling For A New 
Long-Dlstance Carrier 

When shopping for a new long-distance 
carrier, business people should consider 
several factors that can save money. 
Susan Hayzlett, owner of the Quadrant 
Co., a telecommunications consulting firm 
in Cypress, Cahf., offers these tips: 

Beware of a flat fee called ''bilHng 
expenses." If a company can't explain 
these charges and won't waive them, look 
for a carrier that will. 






Any carrier can beat a price quote at 
a given time. Do your owti comparison; 
ask for the cost per minute and the 
available discount percentages (based on 
how many minutes or dollars you spend 
per month). 

Ask about customer-support hours 





and availability. If the phone is the lifeUne 
of your business and you spend valuable 
time on hold trying to reach a customer- 
support person, that carrier probably 
isn't the one for you. 

Read the fine piint. Wlien you commit 
to a teiTii, you ai'e locked in unless you pay 
a penalty to change. Also, if you fall short of 
the agi'eed-upon minimum usage, the car- 
rier may be able to bill you for the shoitage. 

Look for billing that chai'ges you in 
SLX-second increments rather than full 
minutes. With this feature alone, compa- 
nies can typically shave 10 to 15 percent 
off theii* phone bill, Hayzlett says. 

Shop for discount progi'ams available 
through your local or state chamber of 
commerce or trade association. Pooling 
your costs can get you a better price per 
minute. 




MARKETING 



Brewing Up A New, 
Distinctive Image 

A 20-year-old senice finn in search of a 
more distinct mvdge found that by treating 
itself as a brand, it could craft a dynamic 
new marketplace position in a crowded 
field. 

Assessii^ig what it was and what it wanted 
to be were the fii'st steps in that process for 
Decker AdveilLsing, a small agency in Glas- 
tonbmy, Conn. What followed were some 
fundamental changes in operations to miike 
the fiiTn more responsi\^e and competitive. 

For example, the company adopted a 
procediu'e that is abnost never used by 
small agencies: gathering input fi-om con- 
sumer panels and focus gi'oups. And, to 
provide better semce, the fii'm changed its 
operating stiiictm^e from depmlments to 
teams — self-contained units that handle 
clients' work in seamless fashion fi'om 
beginning to end. 

"The first thing was to [hone] the product 
we offered," says Craig Cheque, Decker's 
president and CEO. "Next was to figm*e out 
how to position our senices." 

Cheyne didn't want to suggest that the 
company was lai'ge, but he also wanted to 
avoid the image of a small, local agency. The 
characteristics he wanted to convey in a 
kickoff promotion for the new^ senices were 
quality, passion, unpretentiousness, crafts- 
manship, and a ftm, relaxed attitude. 

He saw natm^al parallels between those 
chai'acteristics and those of microbrewer- 
ies — feisty upstaits that ai'e small-company 
responsive but big-company competent. 

The challenge was to package the chai^ac- 
teristics in a way that would attract atten- 
tion. The solution was a wliiinsical promo- 
tion aimed at top business executives 
nation\ride: They received a bottle of beer 
made by a breweiy near the ad agency but 
beaiing Decker's new company logo, featui'- 
ing a wild little guy named Deckerhead and 
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A promotion that equated C}xiig Chcyne's small advertising agency with a niicvohreweinj 
added some gusto to the firm's image. 



a tag line calling Decker "America's Pre- 
mier MicroAgency." 

Continuing the beer analogy, the ad 
material highlighted Decker's use of only 
the finest ingi'edients, and its secret recipe, 
unfiltered quality, and superior finish. 

Before starting the promotion, the com- 
pany introduced the new image to its 
clients, a step that Cheyne says was 
essential to gain theii' support and make 
them feel they were pail of the fii'm's 
evolution. Decker's managers talked with 
aD the clients, made presentations to some, 
and had a paity for the lai'gest one. 

It has been less than a yeai' since the 
image change, so it's too eaiiy to tell if the 
campaign has increased revenues, but re- 
sponse fi'om prospective clients has been 



noticeably different. "It has changed our 
outlook," says Cheyne. 'We ai'e doing work 
for companies all over the countiy now. I'm 
getting calls back from top executives of 
lai'ge companies [as a result of the promo 
package] before I can call them." 

What's iinpoilant is that the finn has an 
image it can gi^ow with, says Che\Tie, w^hose 
32-person agency had $25 million in billings 
last yeai: * We could become thi-ee times the 
size we ai^e and stiU have the same passion 
and closeness to the customer," he savs. 
'Without this, w^e're one of 15,000 agencies. 

"More than a funky logo and a bottle of 
beer, w^e've created a new category. You 
really can treat your small senice company 
as a brand and create a distinctive position 
for it." fB 







The best-planned business 
trips on earth start with OAG 



No one puts you in touch 
with more precise airhne 
schedules and routes. Or more 



a diskette or on-Hne. Even via 
telephone, and wireless, too. 
So flip through, dial up, log 



complete hotel and car rental on or click your way through 
information. And no one gives our comprehensive data files. 



you these options so quickly 
or easily as OAG. 

You can access OAG any way 
thats most convenient for you. 
Through our printed guides 
both desktop or pocket-size. 



Whichever way you choose, 
you1l be in touch with the 
most complete travel informa- 
tion on earth. 

Thats why so many business 
travelers begin every trip from 



Through your computer, with the same place — OAG. 



No MATTER 



WHERE 



YOUR BUSINESS 



TRIP ENDS, 



THIS IS WHERE 



IT SHOULD 



BEGIN. 




I/Vhere travel begins 



TM 




Call 1-800-DIAL-OAG or E-mail us at oaginfo@oag.com 
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Local, Long Distance, Cellular, Paging, 
ideo -Teleconferencing, and Internet Services 





Talk, To One Company. 

1-888-TALK-TO-1 

Toll Free 




www.frontiercorp.com 
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When busiri(rf;/lakes you to Bue nos Aires, Lima> Mcxic 

; Santiago, Rio or Sao Paulo, it only makes sense to 
stay with Latin America's Number One* hotel group -| 
Sheraton, Where supem ??rvice, complete Business 
Centers and fiilly-equipped iitalth Clubs help keep 
body and mind in excel^nt shape for a more successful 
trip. Plus with ITT Sheraton Club International Golc 
ou experience a worl5 of VIP privileges like automatic 



you t 




« 



room upgrades, 4 PM late check-out, and free night and 
H^ht awards. So remember, just say "Sheraton "And the 
St is easy. Call 800-325-3535 or your travel professional. 
Call 800-247-CLUB to purchase a Gold 
level membership for on lyl^S$5 
OUR WORl^D REVOLVES AROUND YOU. 

CS) 

Sheraton 

nOTF.I.SilRF.SORT"' 

ITT 

http://w\vw.sheraton.coni 
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SHERATONS OF LATIN AMERICA: ARGENTINA Buenos Atres: Sheraton Buenos Aires Hotel, Mm del Plata: Sheraton Mar del Plata ReM)rt BRAZIL Recife: 
Sheraton Recife Hotel, Rio de Janeiro: Sheraton Rio Hotel & Towers CHILE Santiago: Sheraton San Cristobal Hotel & Tow^ers MEXICO Acapulca: Sheraton Acapulco 
Resort, Cancim: Sheraton Canciin Resort & Towers, Huatukcr. Sheraton Huatulco Resort. Ixtapa: Sheraton Ixtapa Resort, Mexico City. Sheraton Maria Isabel Hotel & Towers, ^ 
Sheraton Suites Santa Fe, Puerto Vallarta: Sheraton Buganvilias Resort PERU Lima: Sheraton Lima Hotel & Casino VENEZUELA La Guaira: Sheraton Macuto Resort 
THE LUXURY COLLECTION: ARGENTINA Buenos Aires: Park Tower BRAZIL Sao Paulo: Sheraton Mofarrej Hotel 

*Top Latin America Hotel Group 1996 from TTG Europe; Best South America/Latin America Hotel Group 1994, 1995 8c 1996 from TTG Worldwide; 

South America Business Hotel Group of the Year 1995 from Business Travel World Magazine. 

** Gold membership can be purchased for US$30 with a ITS$25 annual renewal fee. Membership subject to complete terms and conditions found in ITT Sheraton Club 
International Program guide. Belgium and India : ients not eligible to receive ClubMiles at participating ITT SI ton properties in i tive countries. 
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Capture, Review and Store 
High Quality Images. 



Create Colorful 
Presentations. 



Communicate Worldwide 
via E-Mail and the Internet 



rrnrov-iool 



Introducing the New Casio QV-100 
Digital Camera. Featuring crisp VGA 
resolution, a built-in color viewfinder 
and swivel lens, the QV-100 is much 
more than a point and shoot camera. 
It's a powerful computer peripheral 
that works for you in the office, on 



compatible with Windowsf Windows'^ '95 Microsoft Internet 




the road... 
anywhere. 
It's the first digital 
camera that really gets down to business. 

CAPTURE up to 192 images 
with point and shoot simplicity 

The QV-100 with 4MB memory, stores 
192 images at Standard resolution or 
64 fine VGA images. You can even 
convert Fine images to Standard to 
free up memory. The built-in LCD 
color viewfinder and swivel lens make 
it a snap to frame your shot. Then fire 
away, and use the viewfinder to 
review your images. Select the best 
and delete the rest. 

CREATE impressive full 
color presentations 

For creating memorable presenta- 
tions, the QV-100 is a versatile 
performer with software that's 



and Macintosh? 

• Upload or 
download 
images to/from 
your PC 
or Macintosh 

• Mix images 
with text and 
graphs to create 
colorful presentations. 

• Retouch images or create special 
effects using the included 
Adobe^' PhotoDeluxe" software 





• Save images to your hard drive 
or floppy as TIFF, BMP, Pia 
or JPEG files 

• Connect directly to a TV 
or VCR for maximum pre- 
sentation effectiveness 

COMMUNICATE via 
Internet or e-mail 

The Casio QV-100 is the perfect 
communications tool that will save 
you time, money and effort. It's ideal 
for sending images of real estate, site 
selection, accident report photos and 
much more. And, with the included 



Explorer" software, 
you can transmit 
images anywhere 
in the world by 
e-mail or 
through the 



Internet. 




PRINT on the go with the 
QG-100 Printer 

Introducing the new QG-100 portable 
printer. It produces brilliant full color 
prints directly from the QV-100 at 
18mm, 36mm and 46mm sizes. The 
QG-100's convenient size (3"H x 6"L 
X 6"W) makes it the perfect travelling 
companion to 
the QV-100. 



CM 




QG-100 Printer 

(Images not actual sizes) 



The Casio QV-100 Digital 
Camera. Check one out today, 
and discover why it pays to 
have the right connections. 



Available At 



office Depot Best Buy 
office Max Staples 
CompUSA 



Ritz Camera 
Computer City 




GIVES YOU VISION 



MicrosoTf 




Internet 
Explorer 



Adobe 

PhotoDeluxe 



©1996 CASIO, Inc. 570 Mt. Pleasant Avenue. Dover. NJ 07801. 201-361-5400 FAX 201-361-3819 http://www casio.conn/ 

Microsoft Windows and Windows '95 are registered trademarks in the United States and other countries and the Microsoft internet Explorer logo is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 
Macintosh is a registered trademark of Apple Computer. Inc Adobe is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems Incorporated. Adobe PhotoDeluxe is a trademark of Adobe Systems Incorporated. 



FINNAIR IS NOW SMOKE-FREE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

And almost everywhere else we fly. 

So, if you're planning a trip to Finland, the rest of 
Scandinavia, Russia, the Baltic countries or Northern 
Europe, choose Finnair through the Helsinki Gateway. 

Helsinki is less than an hour from Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg, and under two hours from Moscow. And there are 
excellent Finnair connections in both directions. 

Plus, from the moment you plan your trip until you 
return home satisfied, we'll see that your trip is all that 
you want it to be - including smoke-free. 

For reservations and more information, call your travel 
agent or Finnair. 

1 -BOO-SSO-SOOO 




Uncommon concern for the individual 

F/nna/r /s a partner in the worldwide Delta SkyMiles^*^ program and smoke- free across the Atlantic. 
Visit our web site at http://www. finnair fi 




Nation's Businoss October 199() 



Making It 



Growing businesses sJiare tlieir experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



Getting The Show On The Road 



Bij Kate Coiivissor 



colored 
window. 



was a loser. A bum. B-U-M." 

Bob Ki^amer does not look like 
a bum. He is j)()rtly, in his 
mid-GOs. A sleek, champagne- 
Jaguar sits outside his office 
His fingers are weighted with 
gold rings. 

never thought he 
was a bum/' says his 
wife, Judie, w^ho is pe- 
tite and has a mane of 
upswept white ham She 
is gold and glitz, too, a 
vestige of the couple's 
years touring as a na- 
tionally known magic 
act, Ki-amer & Co. 

The Ki^amers still 
have a road show, but 
now the magic ema- 
nates from theii' enter- 
tainirient agency, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pick a day, any day, and 
the Ki'amers will have 
68 employees on the 
road bringing their 
game shows, independ- 
ent acts, and patented 
vii'tual reality machines 
to trade shows, corpo- 
rate events, and about 
3,600 college campuses 
around the nation. An 
additional 25 employees 
at the headquarters do 
the booking and rout- 
ing. 

In 1995, Ki'amer In- 
ternational had reve- 
nues of $7 million, and it 
is expected to gi'ow^ its 

customary 20 percent 

again this yean Interna- 
tional sales are small but gi'owing. 

Pretty good for a bum. 

Thirty-odd years ago. Bob Ki'amer w^as 
earning $67.50 a week at a party-supplies 
store while Judie taught piano lessons and 



cared for their tw^o sons. He learned a few^ 
magic tricks from Judie's uncle, and Mr. 
Bob, the Man of Magic, was born. His first 
gig was for a local father-son banquet. He 
earned $35, plus a $10 tip. 
The dates multiplied, and Judie joined 
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Enlertainment entrepreneurs Judie and Bob Kramer show off the Omega, a 
machine that siifiulatcs rides on fire of the nation's scariest roller coasters. 



the act. Bob impaled her in a sword 
chamber and burned her alive in a fiery 
illusion he invented. Tlii'ough dogged per- 
sistence, the Kramers eventually won a 
chance to perform for Jack Reed, a high- 



profile booking agent in Deti'oit. Reed took 
them on, and the Ki'amers hit the l)ig time. 

For the next decade, they crisscrossed 
the countiy peifoniiing at corporate fimc- 
tions and opening for stai's such as Tammy 
Wynette, Kenny Rogers, and Willie Nelson. 

In the late 1970s, the coiporate-enter- 
tainment market collapsed with the econ- 
omy. The Ki'amers went with a new^ agent, 
who suggested that they try the college 
mai'ket. "We didn't even know there was a 
college market," says Bob. 

It proved to be a 
niche hungry for the 
kind of professionalism 
and sophistication the 
Ki'amers brought. The 
money w^as better and 
the miles fewer. They 
got to know^ the right 
people on campus. 
When their agent left 
the industry, the Ki-a- 
mers were ready to 
build an entertainment 
agency of their own. 

Bob set up shop on 
the kitchen table and 
began phoning con- 
tacts, booking his owti 
act and a few^ others. 
By 1984, w^hat w^as then 
known as the Kramer 
Entertainment Agency 
had moved from the 
kitchen table to an of- 
fice building. 

Judie kept the books; 
Bob began to develop 
his own products, such 
as live comedy and 
game shows, w^hich 
gave the company more 
control and a bigger 
profit margin. 

Today, the Ki'amers 
can liven up a corporate 
or college event with a 

game show or with 

"Fun FHcks,'' a state- 
of-the-art mobile video-recording studio. 
Customers can book a garden-variety 
vu'tual reality game, or they can order one 
of the Ki'amers' patented cyberspace 
adventures, such as the Omega, a machine 
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that simulates roller-coaster rides. It was 
on the strength of its high-tech gizmos 
that Kramer International was invited to 
provide entertainment during the Sum- 
mer Olympics in Atlanta. 

While Bob loves di'eaming up new 
concoctions of ciiTuitry, sound, pictures, 



and motion, the price tag to develop one 
usually begins at about $100,000. The 
Kramers borrow warily and prefer to pay 
in cash. 'We're vev\ cautious about bor- 
rowing," says Bob. "We own everything." 

Adds Judie: ''Besides, would vou loan 
money to a magician?" 



Even after all tlie yeai*s of im{)iiling imd 
bui-ning alive, the Ki-mners are still best 
friends. For both of them, the show has 
been its own rewai'd, and it still goes on. 




Kate Concissor is a frce-huice writer in 
Alto, Mich, 



Looking For Ms. Goodwrench 




By Joan Boram 

hen licensed mechanic Mai'gie 
Seals was about to launch her 
Atlanta automobile-repaii* shop, 
My Favorite Mechanic ... Is A 
Woman, in 1992, a business consultant had 
some ad\ice for her: "Think pink." 

"He insisted that the business would 
never succeed unless we cajjitalized on the 
*cuteness' of the idea and wore pink cover- 
alls," says Seals, still incredulous. "He also 
insisted that we paint oiu' ti'uck 
and oui' building pink!" 

Seals' prosj^ective pailner 
believed the consultant and 
\rithch'ew her financial sujjjxjrt 
when Seals refused to go along. 
Without the woman's $6,500, 
Seals couldn't open. 

Seals had operated her own 
mobile-repau' senice for seven 
yeai's, practicing her healing 
arts in patients' driveways. "By 
1992, 1 had tlii'ee tiiicks on the 
road, including mine," says 
Seals, a fonner AiTny sergeant 
who supenised a motor pool. 
"But I realized that the amount 
of money I could make [in 
mobile-repaii' work] was finite. 
For one thing, time spent trav- 
eling to and from jobs was 
nonproductive." 

Ajid it bothered her that she 
lacked quality control over her 
employees' work. "It wasn't 
that I didn't tmst them," she 
says. "It was just that I couldn't 
see theu' final product." 

There was only one thing to 
do: open a shop. "The years 
on the road were an educa- 
tion," says Seals, "but it was 
time to try something else." 

After the woman with the 
$6,500 backed out. Seals' 
mother insisted on lending 
her the crucial cash. "I was 

afraid I'd lose her money," 

says Seals, "but I was so 
desperate I took it," 

Mom wasn't worried, and Seals needn't 
have been. As soon as My Favorite Me- 



chanic opened, cars were lined up for 
repaii^s. Many of Seals' fii\st customers were 
clients fi'om her mobile-rei)aii' days. "Aftei* 
thi'ee weeks, I was on the phone looking for 
five good mechanics," she says. "I still have 
a standing offer of a $100 reward for anyone 
who finds me a good mechanic." 

Female mechanics ai^e scai'ce, so most of 
Seals' mechanics are men. She says a stafi* 
of SL\ is ideal, but sometimes she is dowTi to 
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Auto mechanic Margie Seals of Atlanta wins cus- 
tomers icitli quality car repair 



two, plus herself. "Grease monkeys and 
pails changers are plentiful, but good 
technicians are hai'd to find," says Seals. 



Tlie liigh point of the fii'st month was tlie 
(lav the consultant whose ad\ice Seals had 
rejected came in to have his car fixed. "He 
saw the volume of busiiK T was doing, and 
he looked sick," Seals says with a satisfied 
smile. 

Tlie consultant probably looks even 
sicker now. In 1993, My Favorite Me- 
chanics fii'st full yeai' of operation, sales 
totaled $438,000. In 1995, sales reached 
$607,000. Late last yeai; Seals purchased 
the 13,000-sqUcU'e-foot building that houses 
her business aiKl bought a new hoLst. And 
she took her mother on a Mediterranean 
ciaiise. 

Seals says that about 70 percent of her 
customers are women and that almost all 
the students in her free car-cai'e classes are 
women. Women customers also are invited 
to come into the shop to be a mechanic's 
gofer for a day. 

* Women buy 50 percent of new cai^s, and 
yet when they get an estimate for repairs, 
they often don't underst^md the language," 
says Seals. After a day with a mechanic, she 
says, w^omen usually have "learned some- 
thing about the inner workings of an 
automobile." 

Seals' mechanics don't have to deal with 
customers; they're free to do what they do 
best — repaii' cai\s — and like not being dis- 
tracted by customers offering suggestions 
or wanting detailed exi)lanations. 

That's not to say that customers are 
neglected. The shop's general manager, 
Kerry Guthrie, is the essence of tact and 
patience as she explains what's being done 
and why and assui^es customers that theii* 
cars will be ready as soon as possible. 

A key to Seals' success is strict quality 
control: She has almost no returns or even 
complaints. The shop uses only manufac- 
turers' parts. "We get less markup, but 
they're the highest quaHty," she says. 
When a vehicle is finished, Seals checks it, 
takes it for a test drive, and makes sure 
it's clean. 

Seals says auto repair is "an ideal job 
for a woman, and the field is wide-open. 
Women are detail-oriented, and their 
smaller hands enable them to get into a 
car's crowTled crevices. Most parts weigh 
no more than a pound. Computerized 
engines have reduced the need for brawn. 
The emphasis now^ is on brains." 




Joan Boram is a free-lance imiter in 
FerndalCy Mich. 
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Special Offer 

We'll send you the authoritative full-length video ''The Premium Cigar*\ showing every 
thing about how fine cigars are made from seedbed to finished product... and we'll 
include a copy of our 20 page booklet, ''How to Judge A Good Cigar'\ along with an 
H. Upmann Cigar Cutter, all for $15.00 check or money order (retail value $30.00). 
Write H. Upmann, P.O. Box 407166NF, Fort Laudeixlale, FL 33340-7166. AUow (12) 
weeks for delivery. Offer expires January 31, 1997. Offer not available to minors. 
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If The Shoe Fits 



By Robciia Maynai'd 

his Is the story of a woman who just 
can't resist an opportunity. That en- 
treprenem-ial trait led Paula Sa-. to 
open and simultaneously operate two 
verv dilTerent businesses — and now has her 
hankering for still more challenges. 

In the spiing of 1983, Sussex lost her job 
as a buyer for a retail chain in Hawaii when 
the company decided to seU its stores. A 
week before her last day on the job, an 
employi'u at the Maui store, in Kaanapali, 
asked if she would be interested in finding a 
way to keep the store open. One thing led to 
another She worked out a business plan, 
went to the bank, and, within seven days, 
had bought and begun ojx^rating the store 
with the existing employees an(l under the 
same name: Sandal Ti'ee. 

The store offered some hats and wallets, 
but its footweai^ selection was limited to just 
one type of shoe — albeit in four colors and 
two styles, a thong and a slip-on — ^which she 
had persuaded manufactiu'ers to send with- 
out advance \ydyment. 

Luckily customers in the upscale Hyatt 
Regency Maui, the store's location, liked the 
shoe. "Peo])le came in and thought it was a 
concept store," Sussex recalls with a smile. 
On the fii^st day of business the store did 
$1,000 in sales, and it show^ed a profit fi^om 
the second month on. 

Foui' yeai^s later, a developer who was 
renovating two hotels offered Sussex the 
chance to open a store in each. She signed 
the leases — but then the bank said "no." 

"I was going against business piinci* 
pies — opening tw^o stores at the same time," 
she says. "What had to be explained w^as 
that the natui'e of my business had been in 
destination, resort hotels. They're not build- 
ing those every day. It just so happened 
that two w^ere opening at the same time. 
This w^as my opportunity knocking, and I 
had to take advantage of it." 

She went fi^om bank to bank until, finally, 
she found someone who understood. 'Tou 
can tell light away if somebody at the bank 
feels comfoitable with you and believes in 
you. If they do, they can sell [your proposal] 
to the loan committee." 

She got the $300,000 she w^anted— a 
$250,000 loan and a $50,000 line of credit— 
and opened Sandal Ti^ee stores in Westin 
hotels on Maui and Kauai. 

Operating tlii'ee stores was fai' different 
fi-om operating one, says Sussex. She found 
herself w^orking seven days a w^eek and in 
desperate need of help. Finding someone to 
handle cleiical work at her office, w^hich w^as 
in her home, proved nearly as daunting as 
finding financing. After hiiing and losing sLx 



people in a year, she ran an ad that pjiinted 
a candid — and boiing — pictiu'e of the job, 
and she found a dedicated oldei* w^oman who 
enjoyed wwking alone. 

"I leai'ned something there," says Sus- 
. X. "Don't make a job look ghimorous il'it s 




hadn't \isited in 10 years, and took him on a 
toiu' of the big resort hotels and i^tail ju'eas. 

The j^roposal w apjiiTA od. Sandal Ti • 
No. 4 0{x?ned m 1988 on the Kohala Coast, 
and in its fii'st it doubled its sales 
projections. Getting financing for her next 
two stores wiis a breeze. 

By 1993, Sa-. . x was looking for ways to 
expand the business. She had done reseairh 
on espresso l)ai*s and leai'ned that the 
leasing manager of a Honolulu hotel wanted 
to add one. It was a chance to sUul her own 

busiiK. from scratch — 
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Not content to own six sandal boidicpics, Pet /da Sussc, 
staded two espresso bars as well 



not. If what you want Ls just an ordinaiy 
person to do ordinaiy w^ork, say so." 

Then, Sussex had the opportunity to open 
a fouii:h store, on Haw^aii, the Big Island. 
This time her banker balked. Tliere w^as no 
sui'f, and that meant thei'e w^ouldn't be 
enough toiuists, he thought. 

Knowing that her banker couldn't sell the 
idea to the bank's loan coirunittee if he 
himself didn't believe in it, Sussex flew^ liim 
from Honolulu to the Big Island, wWch he 



with a name, look, logo, 
and product of her owti 
choosing. 

She leai'ned about cof- 
fee, bought ecjuipment, 
and signed a lease to 
open the fii'st Kimo 
Bean Coffee Co. store, 
offeiing 100 jx^rcent Ha- 
waiian coffee. Kimo — 
Hawiiiian for James — 
was chosen as the niime 
of the coffee-bean chai'- 
acter she would use in 
her logo. 

It tui'ned out that sell- 
ing coffee was not the 
same as selling shoes. 

"The fii^st month was 
a disaster," she says. 
Tlie next few months 
'Vent up and down" as 
she gr-appled for the fii\st 
time with the day-ti)-day 
challenge of maintiiining 
a consistent product. But 
eventually the operation 
got on an even keel. 

'Tou strete'h out of 
youi^ comibrt zone so fai'; 
Ihat^s the part I like," 
she says. "Then you 
gi^ow, and after you go 
thi'ough that gi'owth |)e- 
riod, you feel gi^eat and 
it's fun." 

Sussex opened a sec- 
ond Kimo Bean in Sep- 
tember 1994. Together 
the two stores generated 
revenues of $1.3 million 
last year, while the San- 
dal Ti'ee operation took 
in $4.4 million. Sandal Tree/Kimo Bean 
Coffee Co. w^as named a state^ honoree in the 
199G Blue Chip Ente^Jiise Initiative pro- 
gi^am, w^hich recognizes small fiiTns that 
have overcome adversity and emerged 
stronger as a I'esult. 

Sussex still approaches exjjansion one 
opportunity at a time. Would she consider 
expanding beyond Hawaii or perhaps 
branching into a thii'd concept? "Fm always 
o\)en to oi)portunity," she says. MB 
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By James Wovf^ha m 




ick up the Sunday edition of almost 
any big-city newspaper. For many 
readers, the most important story 
may not be on the front page. It may 
be the one told in a more subtle way deep 
inside — in the employment section of the 
classified ads: There are jobs — and plenty 
of them. 

Despite the celebrated accounts of corpo- 
rate downsizing and announcements of 
layoffs in the tens of thousands over the 
past several years, the U.S. economy is 
adding more jobs than it is losing. 

"The overall picture is one of continued 
new-job creation," says Murray 
Weidenbaum, chairman of the Centei' for 
the Study of American Business, at 
Washington University in St. Louis. "Jobs 
are being eliminated, but many new jobs 
ai'c being created at a far more rapid rate." 

In fact, from 1991 to 1996, the U.S. econ- 
omy — and the businesses that diive it — cre- 
ated 15.5 million jobs a year while shedding 
14 million, for an annual net inci'ease of 
about 1.5 million jobs. The figm^es ai'e 
contained in a report 
from the Committee 
for Economic Devel- 
opment (CED), a 
New Yoi^k City-based 
public-policy research 
organization made up 
of business people 
and educators. 

Put another way, 
net new jobs are com- 
ing on line at the rate 
of well over 100,000 a 
month, according to 
the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The 

U.S. unemployment rate has averaged 
about 5.5 percent this year — relatively low, 
histoiically — and even dipped to 5.1 peirent 
in August, the lowest level in seven yeai^s. 

Wlnile some skeptics acknowledge that 
the number of jobs is increasing, they 
question the quality of positions being cre- 
ated. But indications are clear that the job 
market has some nice work available for 
the unemployed. 
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John A. Challenger, executive vice presi- 
dent of Challenger, Gray & Christmas, a 
Chicago outplacement fimi that tracks 
layoffs, answers the skeptics this way: 
*'There are quality new jobs. This is a note- 
worthy part of all this. These are skilled 
jobs; they're looking for people with skills." 

President Clinton s Council of Economic 
Adxnsers says "the news is encouraging." 
Drawing on data from the Bureau of 





Labor Statistics, it notes that: 

Most of the net growlh (68 percent) in 
full-time jobs between Febniary 1994 and 
Febioiaiy 1996 occuired in job categories 
pa>ing above median wages. And most of 
those new jobs were in occupations in the 
top 30 percent of wage levels. 

In the fast-gi'owing but mostly low-pay- 
ing service industries, job gi^owth over the 
two-year period took place in the better- 
pa>ing managerial or professional-specialty 
jobs, such as those in financial-services 
finns, hospitals, and computer companies. 

0 if the job picture appears bright, 
why have the headlines been dis- 
mal, and why are workers anxious? 
Wliile layoffs and plant closings 
at big-name coiporations become news sto- 
ries that make even those still employed 
edgy about their jobs, the creation of jobs 
in small firms rarely shows up in daily 




/ More U.S. jobs are being created than lost. 
/ Most of the new jobs pay above-average wages. 
/ Technology, global trade, and deregulation are 
driving the major economic shift taking place. 
/ "Job churn" signals a healthy economy. 
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newspapers or on TY news programs. 

Small-business job creation is more 
widely dispersed in the work force of 127 
million employed. New jobs in the small- 
business sector typically come on line 
across the spectmm of firms and in small 
numbers at any given company. Thus, per- 
company job gains are not as dramatic or 
as readily chronicled as, for example, a lay- 
off of thousands of workers at one 
company. 

Da\id Birch, president of Cognetics Inc., 
an economic-research finn in Cambindge, 
Mass., that tracks 10 million U.S. compa- 
nies of all sizes, says almost all job creation 
is coming from small business. *The small 
fiiTtis are replacing more than theyVe los- 
ing, and the large ones aren't," he says. 

Nonetheless, large businesses, many of 
which have drawn negative publicity and 
criticism for sizable layoffs in recent years, 
are adding jobs, too. Take, for example. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., IBM Coi-p., AT&T 
Corp., Boeing Co., and Xerox Corp. — the 
firms that announced the biggest layoffs in 
the 1990s. The five companies layoffs have 
totaled 197,000 since 1993, but they are 
expected to hire about 
46,000 people this year, 
according to Challenger, 
Gray & Chiistmas. 

The shift from laying 
people off to bringing 
new workers on board is 
a result of the evolution 
of these companies. As 
part of their restructur- 
ings, they are moving 
into new^ product and 
service areas and are, in 
many instances, hinng 
people with skills differ- 
ent from those previ- 
ously required. 

Similar ebbs and 
flows of jobs are taking 
place in many indus- 
tries. In the computer 
and telecommunica- 
tions sectors, for exam- 
ple, some companies 



have had layoffs — some were massive 



while other firms, including new ones, 
have hired thousands of workers. 

Nonetheless, companies in most sectors 
of the economy do have fewer employees 
than they did in piior years. "Theres been 
a general dowTisizing in the whole econ- 
omy," says W. Michael Cox, \ice pix\'^ident 
and economic adviser for the Federal 
Resewe Bank of Dallas. "Until 1980, there 
was an upsizing. But in 1980 things 
turned around. That's when the computer 
came into the workplace in a major way." 

Figures that Cox developed show that 
the average company size — based on the 
number of employees — for all industries 
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shrank about 10 percent from 1980 to 
1993. For sectors such as manufacturing, 
constmction, and transportation, the num- 
ber of employees decreased 25 to 30 per- 
cent. In retailing and some service sectors, 
which are expanding, the total number of 
employees per company increased slightly. 

The recent downsizing, mostly in the 
manufactunng and industrial sectors, dif- 
fers from that typically experienced during 
a recession, and that has created much of 
the anxiety among Americans over their 
jobs and job security. 

During a recession, companies have lit- 
tle choice but to impose layoffs to weather 
the economic dowTitum. But even after the 

most recent recession ended 
in 1991, massive layoffs con- 
tinued. "As we recovered, 
what surprised some people 
was that there continued to 
be stories of downsizing," 
says Joseph Stiglitz, chair- 
man of the Council of 
I ■■ Economic Advisers. 

It has been a differ- 
ent type of recovery. 
Economists say that 
three major forces 
driving the restmctur- 
ing of businesses and 
strengthening the U.S. 
economy play the key 
roles: technological ad- 
vances, foreign compe- 
tition, and the deregu- 
lation of U.S. markets 
such as transportation 
(airlines and tmcking) 
and telecommunica- 
tions. 

A Historic Shitt? 

Of the three forces, 
technology is the 
biggest factor and is the 
most powerflil of the en- 
gines that are reorder- 
ing the economy. Some 
economists say this 
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reordering involves a historic shift from 
the industrial age to the information age, 
or knowledge era, much like the shift a 
centuiy ago fi^om an agi^arian to an indus- 
trial economy. 

It's what Alan Greenspan, 
chairmaji of the Federal 
Resei^e Board, calls "one of 
those rare, perhaps once-in-a- 
century events — a structural 



structure of the American economy." 

Computers have also dramatically al- 
tered how the workplace is stioictured and 
how^ it functions. They have allowed com- 
panies to get more work done faster and 
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ciency that t^^pified the old economy. The 
old machines were inflexible and had to be 
reconfigured or even scrapped with each 
new job. 

'Today, with a few keystrokes, com- 
puter-augmented machines 
can set up new production 
runs, tailor services for indi- 
vidual customers, or provide 
user-friendly self-service. 






Marketing and sales- 
worker supervisors 

Teaclier aides and 
educational assistants 

Receptionists and 
information clerks 

Truck drivers 

Secretaries, except 
legal and medical 

Clerical supervisors 
and managers 

Ctiild-care workers 

Maintenance repairers, 

general utility 

Elementary-school 

teachers 
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technological advance." In a speech to 
economists meeting on Massachusetts' 
Cape Cod in June, Greenspan said: 'The 
advent of the transistor and the inte- 
grated circuit and, as a consequence, the 
emergence of modern computer, telecom- 
munication, and satellite technologies 
have fundamentally changed the 



more efficiently with fewer people — a phe- 
nomenon that continues as more-sophisti- 
cated software is developed. 

Earlier this year, in a report titled 
"American Workers and Economic 
Change," the CED noted that "new^ com- 
puter-hased technologies break the strong 
link betw^een standardization and effi- 



They can integrate networks of individuals, 
work teams, and organizations and monitor 
outcomes to ensui^e consistent quality." 

Stiffer Competition Abroad 

hitemational trade, meanw^hile, has been 
gi'owing rapidly as trade banners have 
fallen and foreign economies have increas- 
ingly demanded the goods and services of 
U.S. businesses, many of w^hich face satu- 
i^ated markets at home. U.S. companies 
now face stiffer competition, however, not 
only from longtime trading rivals such as 
Germany and Japan but also from nations 
with newly emerging economies in Latin 
America and along the Pacific Rim. 

Implementation of the new North 
American Free Tirade Agreement, begin- 
ning in Januar>^ 1994, and the overhauled 
General Agi^eement on Tariffs and Ti'ade, 
starting in July 1995, helped expand U.S. 
exports. U.S. companies were pushed to 
keep the costs of their products low and 
the quality high to compete effectively 
with these newer or stronger trading play- 
ers not only in traditional markets but in 
newiy affluent nations. 

The Push For Freedom 

Deregulation, the third major force that 
economists see affecting the economy, 
dates to the late 1970s and eariy 19R0s. A 
push domestically for deregulation of 
prices, markets, and entiy mles freed a 
number of industries from federal control. 

Competition intensified in transporta- 
tion — particularly in rail and tmcking. 
Energ>^ prices were deregulated to a 
gi'eater degree, and the marketplace in 
banking and financial services has 
changed dramatically, so that banks, bro- 
kerages, and insurance companies com- 
pete more directly, often offeiing many 
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of the same financial products. 
Teleconinumications is also undergoing 
rapid deregulation and restructuring. 

Stockholder Pressures 

As computer teclinolog); globalization of 
miu'kets, and business deregulation w oi ked 
their influence on the U.S. economy, compa- 
nies faced stifter competition and greater 
pivssure to peifonii for stockliolders. They 
cut costs, dropped product lines, and dow n- 
sized. And as pressui'e f\\m\ these forces in- 
tensified, fewer and fewer workers were im- 
mune fi'om tlieir impact. 

Assessing the impact of downsizing is 
more complicated, however, than merely 
counting the- number of laid-off workers, 
according to the CED report: 

One company s loss often is another's 
gain. WTien some firms spin off functions 
previously done in-house, such as ac- 
counting and pa\Toll, in the name of 
downsizing, these functions topically are 
shift:ed to the senice sector and to new or 
existing supplier firms. These fii'ms then 
provide "outsourcing' services to the 
downsizing company. 

Job-loss totals don't always distin- 
guish between firings and \'oluntaiy sep- 
arations or buvouts. 

The news media don't usually note 
that while some companies are reducing 



collar, assembly-line woi'kers. This time, 
the less-educated, less-skilled workers 
are still being hit hard, but so are white- 
collar managers, technicians, and pro- 
fessionals who are typically more edu- 
cated, more savvy, and more articulate, 
especially in relating their stories to the 
news media. 

White-collar workers are finally "feeling 
a tiny tinge of the insecurity that the blue- 
collai' workers have always felt," says 
Claudia Goldin, a professor of economics at 
Harvard University, in Cambridge, Mass. 
This was bound to happen, she says, be- 
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cause during the 20th century, blue-collai* 
jobs have increasingly given way to white- 
collar jobs. 

Figures from the Council of Economic 
Adxisers show that in the 1981-82 period, 
among workers with three or more years of 
experience in a job, 7.3 percent of blue-col- 
lar woi'kers and 2.6 percent of w^hite-collar 
workers lost their jobs. 

By contrast, in 1991-92, among workers 
with that level of experience, blue-collar 
employees who lost their jobs dropped to 
5.2 percent, while white-collar workers 
forced to look fo}' new emploj ment rose to 
3.6 percent. 

The councils Stiglitz says these edu- 
cated, white-collar workers represented 
groups that had been "relatively 
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employment in some areas, they are 
adding jobs in other areas as they re- 
spond to new technological capabilities or 
new marketplace demands. 

'There's a tremendous amount of job re- 
allocation that occurs within naiTowlv de- 
fined gioups," says John Haltiwanger, a 
professor of economics at the University of 
Maryland at College Park. 'The process of 
growth and change in the American econ- 
omy is an extremely noisy one." 

The White-Collar Factor 

The strong forces reshaping the economy 
today are affecting companies and work- 
ers in ways that differ from the effects of 
earlier economic restructuiings. 

In the 19S0s, for example, when the 
steel and automobile industries under- 
went dow^nsizing and restructuring, most 
of those who lost their jobs w^re blue- 





Job Categories With Tiie Largest Projected 
Decreases In Empioyment, 1994-2005 

(In Thousands) 

Farmers -273 
Typists and word processors -21 2 



Bookkeeping, accounting, auditing clerks -178 



Bank tellers .152 
Sewing-machine operators, garment .1 40 



Private household cleaners, servants -108 








Computer operators, except peripheral equipment .gs 




-, other office-machine operators -56 ^ 
Textile-machine operators and tenders -473 

File clerks -42^ 
)ck, and material movers (by hand) -3^1 

Farmworkers -ZSH 



Central-office telephone-switchboard operators .34 

Telephone installers, repairers .33] 



Electrical, electronic assemblers -30 
Telephone station installers, repairers*. 2B 



'ersonnel clerks (except payroll, timekeeping) -26 

Oata-entry keyers (except composing) -25 

SOURCE; U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTCS 
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sector, and a number have 
seen a pickup in hiiing." 

The tightest markets — 
where labor is in shortest 
supply and thus workers' op- 
portunities are best — appear 
to be in the Midwest, but job 
openings are plentiful in 
other regions, too. "Shortages 
in professional and technical 



the nation's 12 

regional 

Federal 

Reserve Banks 
indicates 
widespread 
job availability 



occupations persisted," re- 
ported the Chicago Fed, 
which added that workers 
were so hard to find in con- 
struction that employers 
were "enhancing benefits 
packages." 

The St. Louis Fed reported 
continued shortages of 
"skilled and entry-level 



workers," and the Minneapolis Fed said 
"emplo>Tnent growth has occurred across 
most sectors." The San Francisco Fed re- 
ported "continued strong job gi^owth" in 
the Western states. 

An earlier Federal Reserve suiTey cited 
cases in which employers were willing to 
pay premium wa^ - for qualified workers. 
In one instance, an employer offered a 
di^awing for a Las Vegas vacation for 




variety of consumer durables 
worldwide. Only 53 percent 
of its sales are sewing-re- 
lated, and the percentage is 
much lower for sales in de- 
veloping countries. 

Another big name on the revenue-pro- 
ducer list a quarter-century ago was 
Firestone, then one of the nation's leading 
tire makers. It's still a leader, but it's now 
part of the Bridgestone/Firestone Corp., 
headquartered in Nashville, Tenn. 
Bridgestone/Firestone in turn is owned by 
the Bridgestone Corp., of Japan. 

The old Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
of Akron, Ohio, was bought by 
Bridgestone in 1988. Many Americans 
today drive cars with Firestone tires, and 
Firestone Tire and Service Centers still 
serve customers throughout the country. 

Mergers, takeovers, and acquisitions 
have had a broad impact on the coipoi-ate 
landscape. For example, Kraftco, No. 28 on 
the list in 1970, is now part of Philip 

Morris, currently No. 10 on the 
list. RJR Nabisco, Inc., formed in 
the 1985 acquisition of the 
National Biscuit Co. by R.J. 
Reynolds, is No. 64 on the list. 
ConAgra, Inc., was a small food 
conglomerate 25 years ago, but 
acquisitions and expansions 
since then — involving compa- 
nies like Armour and 
Beatrice — made it No. 26 on 
the list in 1995. It is th» om- 
pany behind maiiy familiar 
names in supeniiarkets, such 
as Banquet, Butterball, 
H(^althy Choice, Hebrew 
National, Hunt s, Peter Pan, 
and Wesson. 

Meanwhile, some big players 
25 years ago have disappeared 
fi-om the list. Although trans- 
poitation compani. weren t in- 
cluded back then, Pan 
American World Ainvavs and 
Fastem Air Lines, both of 
which w(Mit out of Inisin s in 
1991, would have been in the top 150. 
Recently, however, there have been moves 
by investors seeking to put the Pan Am 



throughout the 
country. 
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name back in the skies. 

With the many changes 
in the corporate landscape 
has come a transformation 
in the products integi'al in 
the every day lives of con- 
sumers. In some instances, the product 
changes have driven — or have been major 
factors in — the changes in companies. 
Twenty-five years ago, some common 
products of today hadn't even been envi- 
sioned; they would come with the techno- 
logical revolution. 

Take the \ide(x:assette recorder, which 
made its w ay into a majority of American 
homes in rapid fashion. 
Technology 25 years ago 
had not advanced fcir 
enough to provide for 
consumer-priced 
VCRs and mass 
production of 
videotapes. Now; 
neaiiy nine out of 
10 American homes 
have at least one 
VCR, and video rental 
stores abound. 

The rise of some of 
today's big computer and 
software firms, such as 
Compaq Computer Coip., 
Dell Computer Coip., 
and Microsoft Coip., 
had to await further 
development.^ in 
technolog}', including 
the personal computer. 

Twenty-five years ago, 
there was no Microsoft, and 
Its chauTuan, Bill Oat . now the 
richest man in America, v . . - a 
young boy. Today, Microsoft is one of 
the world's fast t-evoKing compani^^^ 

AT&T, anothtT company being driven 
by technological chan^ , wasn't on the list 
25 years a^o — because the companies in- 
cluded were strictly industrial. If it had 
been, though, it would have been in the 
top 10. Today, it's No. 5. And ^' after 
being broken up under a fi ^ ral couit 
order in the 1980s and spinning oft' the 
seven regional telephone companies, all of 





which are now in the top 150 and five of 
which are in the top 100. 

This year, AT&T is breaking itself up 
again, this time on its owti, spinning off' 
NCR, the computer company once knov\Ti 
as National Cash Register Co., and Lucent 
Technologies, which will become an equip- 
ment and research company, inheriting the 
AT&T unit once knowTi as Western 
Electric and most of Bell Labs, the re- 
search facilitv. 

Td provide an idea of the speed with 
which even the largest companies are ris- 
ing and falling, the Conference Board, a 
business-reseaixh organization based in 
New York City, notes that only 390 of the 
companies on the cuirent top-500 list 
were on it five veai's ago. 

Biiice Kircliliotl", a pi'ofessor of 
economics at the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology; in 
Newark, says, ^The 1980s char- 
actt^rized the biggest period of 
mergers and acquisitions Uiat 
we Ve ever had." 

In an era of computer-aided in- 
stant communication, weekend 
merger deals, and nu^amarket- 
ini^, fimis can rise or fall in the 
arketplace faster than ever. 

"In the '80s and '90^ 
iunv r and turbulenco 
on the Foitune 500 list 
have gone up exponen- 
tially," says David Birch, 
pi ^ nt of Cognetics Inc., 
an economic r^ circh firai 
in Cambridge, Mass. 
*Tliis is one of those mo- 
ments in historv when 
one whole croj) of compa- 
nies can replace another 
whole crop." 

WTiether people s lives will 
be affected to a gi'eater degree by 
computers than they were by ek^ctncity 
a centuiy ago remains to be .^^^n, says 
Claudia Goldin, an economics historian 
and profp -*^r of ^^^onomics at Harvard 
Univ sity. '*8ome per i' ' ^ ffr^at rev- 
olutionary l!.....^," -I 
may be one of them, and only tmie 
will tell " 
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employees bnnging in good hires. Another 
employer cited in the survey had given up 
advertising for qualified workers because 
no one answered the ads. (See "Help 
Wanted Desperately,'' April.) 



Pockets Of Opportunity 

Meanwhile, the Challenger finn 
reported eai'lier this yeai^ that 
the 10 states with the lowest un- 
employment rates, most of them 
in the Midwest, had 221,000 jobs 
available, most of them high-pay- 
ing. They ranged fi'om accoun- 
tants, sales representatives, and 
nurses to doctors, professors, and 
financial executives. 



better-pa>ing new jobs in the next decade 
will be those requiring postsecondar\^ ed- 
ucation, technical skills, or special train- 
ing. Jobs requi?'ing little skill or those re- 
lated to outdated technology' are on the 
decline. 
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(Figures Are Percentages) 



Growth, Projected Growth, 



1983-94 



1994-2005 



Services, including public schools and 

public hospitals 

Retail trade 

Construction 

Transportation and public utilities 

State/local government, excluding public 

schools and public hospitals 

Wholesale trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

Agriculture/forestry/fishing 

Manufacturing 

Federal government 

Mining 



46.1 


32.8 


31.1 


13.0 


27.0 


9.8 


21.1 


7.1 


26.1 


6.8 


16.2 


6.8 


26.8 


6.3 


13.0 


6.3 


-0.7 


-7.2 


3.4 || 


1 -8.2 


-36.9 


-26.9 
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And in a summer suiTey, the fiiTO said 
that ^'job wars'' appear to be breaking out 
even though the layoff rate is above the 
1993 level. ''Where are all the people who 
were laid off over the last several years?" 
Challenger wondei^ed. ''Tliis is a confusing 
time because layoffs continue, yet more 
and more companies are unable to find 
qualified people." The fimi noted that in 
some areas, such as Wichita, Kan., small 
manufacturers are losing skilled workers 
to large companies, which often can afford 
to pay more and offer better benefits. 

It also noted, in an August sun^ey, that 
fii^ed executives and managers are finding 
jobs with the same or better salaiies in less 
time: an average of 2.8 months so far this 
year, down from 3.2 to 3.3 months in re- 
cent years. 

In its projections for the year 2005, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics notes that the 
occupations with the largest number of 



The Creative Force 

Small business remains the principal cre- 
ator of jobs. New data released this summer 
fi'om Cognetics show that 7.7 million jobs 
were created in the U.S. economy during 
the 1991-1995 peiiod, with the strongest in- 
crease in fiiTiis with fewer than 20 employ- 
ees. (See the chart on Page 19.) 

'Tilings have gotten better, but still the 
'gazelles account for 70 to 80 percent of the 
job gi'owth," says Cognetics' Birch, refemng 
to small fiiTns that eventually expand to be- 
come medium-sized or possibly large com- 
panies. "Most small businesses create a few 
jobs," says Birch. "A few small businesses 
create a whole lot of jobs." 

Others agr^ee. "The companies that re- 
ally create jobs are the small businesses 
that gi^ow into medium-sized businesses," 
says Weidenbaum, w^ho was chaiirnan 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 
during the Reagan administration. 




The U.S. Small Business Administration 
says that small businesses, those with 
under 500 employees, account for 54 per- 
cent of all the jobs in the United States. 

Although small firms traditionally have 
offered less job secuiity and have come and 
gone at a faster pace than large compa- 
nies, Birch says his research shows that 
job security now is no gi^eater at large com- 
panies than at smaller ones. He says the 
loss rates are "almost the same for large 
and small companies." 

But the Council of Economic Advisers' 
Stiglitz expresses caution: "Yes, small busi- 
ness creates a lot of jobs, but there's also a 
lot of turnover. Many small businesses get 
created, but many don't make it." 

oseph Schum peter, a noted 
economist w^ho taught at 
Hai-vard in the 1930s and 
1940s, probably wouldn't be 
bothered by it all — the restructur- 
ing, the simultaneous elimination 
and creation of jobs known as job 
chui^n, and the airivals and depar- 
tures of companies. To him, such 
changes signify a robust economy. 
His "creative destruction" theory 
held that old companies are pushed 
out by new, innovative companies 
that come into the marketplace. 

"Most fiiTns are founded with an 
idea and for a definite purpose," 
Schumpeter once wrote. "The life 
goes out of them when that idea or 
puipose has been fulfilled or has 
become obsolete or even if, without 
having become obsolete, it has 
ceased to be new. That is the funda- 
mental reason w^hy firms do not 
exist forever." 

Indeed, in an important new 
book, Job Creation and Dednidion 
(MIT Press, $30), three economists 
argue that widespread job creation and 
elimination is noraial for a free-market 
economy like that of the United States. 

"This really is a perv^asive part of the 
economy," said the University of Mainland's 
Haltiwanger, a co-authoi' of the book, in an 
interview. "You can see lai'ge-scale job cre- 
ation and job destruction year in and year 
out." Haltiwanger wrote the book with 
Steven Davis, a professor of business eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, and 
Scott Schuh, an economist with the Federal 
ReseiTe Board. 

Haltiwanger said that generally the 
number of jobs created roughly equals the 
number eliminated, although if the eco- 
nomic climate is right, new^ jobs can out- 
number jobs lost. "Change has been a part 
of the U.S. economy as far back as we can 
measure it, and at rates much like the 
ones today," he said. 
In contrast, the overall unemployment 




rate in Europe is 11 percent, double that of 
the United States. Job creation is all but 
nil. Double-digit unemployment plagues 
Italy and France, and the rate exceeds 20 
percent in Spain. 

The reasons? High minimum wages, 
tough regulations, and lack of flexibility by 
emplo\'ers to adapt to new economic condi- 
tions, according to experts. 

Imost certainly, job growth will con- 
tinue. But so may downsizing. The 

J|A number of job-reduction announce- 
wk ments in July was nearly 80 percent 
higher than July 1995 and was the largest 
number since January 1996, the 
Challenger fii*m reported. But according to 



Good Pay For New Jobs 

Two-thirds of the net full-time jobs created 
from February 1994 to February 1996 
had wages above the median. 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics, July also 
.w a net gain of 228,000 jobs over the pw- 
vious month, with August registering an 
additional 250,000 jobs. Meanwhile, many 
of the downsizing companies faced short- 
age of qualified people for somr of those 
new jobs. 

"It means Schumpeter was right, that 
there is creative destiTiction that goes on in 
the economy," says Richard E. Cavanagh, 
pi'esident of th(' Tonfcrence Boai d, a Ncnv 
York City-based business-research group. 
**\Vt' have become fixated on the destmction 
instead of the creative part." 

Wt'idi'nbaum believes downsizing is 
running out of steam, since many firms 
didn't foresee the consequences of the cut- 
backs when they started letting what 
many of them tout as their **most impor- 
tant t^t," their emploN - 'Ton ought 
to treat your most unportant asset more 
carefully. If you re going to cut 10 percent, 
you have to be careful (of the adverse im- 
pact on] th( ther 90 percent/' he says. 

Moreover, the American Mai. nieni 
Association, a New York City-based man- 



agement-training organization, in a study 
for the 12 months ended in June 1995, 
concluded that "job elimination is no 
longer synonymous with downsizing." It 
said that although the number of firms 
reporting job elimination over the previ- 
ous three years had increased, the num- 
ber reporting net decreases had declined 
because many companies were creating 
some positions at the same time they 
w^re eliminating others. 

Cavanagh says he believes there will be 
less emphasis on downsizing in the next few 
years and more emphasis on '"how to get 
top-line growth" in revenues. 

While there are some signs that down- 
sizing may be on the wane, it clearly isn't 
over. This spring, for example, ConAgi'a, 
Inc., the giant food company, announced 





layoffs of 6,500, and Nabisco, a unit of 
RJR Nabisco, Inc., announced it was 
eliminating 4,200 jobs and shrinking its 
product line. Digital Equipment CoiT)., 
which shed half of its employees be- 
tween 1990 and 1995, announced in 

early July that it was laying off 7,000 

mo]*e. 

Layoffs in the federal go.a*nment are 
expected to add to the overall job churn. 
Federal civilian emplovinent in the execu- 
tive branch is ah' dy about 250,000 jobs 
below peak levels of 2.2 million in tli(» late 
19S0s and early 1990s. 

Continued cuts in federal spending are 
expected to further shrink the federal 
work force. 

The full effects of computers and tech- 
nology, the globalization of marketplaces, 
and the loosening of government regula- 
tions have yet to be ^n. But the chum is 
likely to continu(\ much it did a r. ntuiy 
a^o when the nation moved from the 
agrarian age to the industrial age. Now, it s 
the information ^ ^ 

Not the Dallas F' ^ ''il K( rve 
Bank'^ Cox: "This is a very diffc. nt 
period, a very special period." 
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The new legislation 
designed to soften the blow 
of a higher minimum 
wage on sviall firms may 
help someivhat, hut iVs not 
getting rave revieivs. 



By James Worsham 




ichard M. Aarons isn't im- 
pressed by newly enacted fed- 
eral tax changes for small busi- 
ness, most of which were aimed 
at offsetting the costs of a higher 
federal minimum wage. 

The new tax legislation "won't huil 
us, and it won't be detrimental to what 
we're doing, but it's not a windfall," 
says Aarons, whose family has two 
upscale toy stores, called Barston's 
Child's Play, in the Washington-Balti- 
more ai'ea. 

Aarons — who is conti'oller of the 
20-employee company, which he runs 
with his son and daughter — is most 
interested in one aspect of the tax 
changes, a simplified pension plan tai- 
lored to small businesses. But he's 
going to remain skeptical about this 
and other aspects of the new laws 
containing the changes until he's had 
an opportunity to examine the details. 

He does acknowledge, however, that 
some of the new tax provisions might 
help his and other small fii'ms, a view 
shared by accountants and others 
knowledgeable about tax matters. 

In addition to the new pension plan, 
changes contained in recently enacted 
laws include a gi'adual rise in the value 
of tax-deductible expensing provisions 
for business equipment and machinery, a 
gradual increase in the deduction for the 
cost of medical insurance for the self- 
employed, and long-awaited revision of 
regulations for S corporations. 

"This is a pretty modest package of 
stuff," says C. CHnt Stretch, director of 
tax legislative affairs in the Washington 
office of Deloitte & Touche, an accounting 
fii'm. But Sam Starr, a partner in the 
national tax office of Coopers & Lybrand, 
another accounting fii-m, adds: "There are 
definitely some good things in the pack- 
age. 

Most of the tax-law changes for small 
businesses were contained in the new law 
that increases the minimum wage from 
$4.25 an hour to $4.75 on Oct. 1, then to 
$5.15 on Sept. 1, 1997; the legislation was 
signed by President Clinton on Aug. 20. 
But other changes were included in a 
health-care-reform bill, signed Aug. 21, 
and the so-called taxpayer bill of rights, 
signed July 30. 
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Until the latest tax-law changes play out, toy retailer Richard M. Aarons ivill remain 
skeptical about their supposed benefits for small firms. 




hen it became cleai' last spi-ing 
that Congi'ess would pass the 
minimum-wage legislation, the 
House Republican leadership, 
which had opposed the wage increase, 
decided to add a vaiiety of tax breaks 
intended to help cushion the economic 
impact of higher wages on small companies. 

But Sen. Chilstopher S. "Kit" Bond, 
R-Mo., chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, says the tax pro\isions 
don't pro\ide much relief fi'om the major 
tax-related problems facing small busi- 
nesses, including the need for estate-tax 
relief, claiification of tax iiiles on independ- 
ent contractors, full deductibility of medical 
coverage, and easing of the niles to qualify 
for home-office deductions. 

Referring to the minimum-wage legis- 
lation and its accompanying tax changes, 
Bond says, "If you look at issues that 
really matter to small business, this bill 
just doesn't get the job done." 

Nonetheless, there are provisions in 



the three new laws that will benefit manv 
small businesses to some extent and in 
different ways. Here are the major ones: 

Deductible Expenses 

The maximum amount of spending for 
equipment that can be deducted in the 
year of purchase (with the remainder 
spread over a number of subsequent 
years) will be increased in stages begin- 
ning next year from the current $17,500, 
which w^as set in 1993. It will go to $18,000 
for tax years beginning in 1997, $18,500 
for 1998, $19,000 for 1999, $20,000 for 
2000, $24,000 for 2001, $24,000 for 2002, 
and $25,000 for 2003 and thereafter. 

*Tor the very small business, this [the 
increases] can be quite helpful," says 
Stretch. For a small fii'm, the increases 
could help cover a manufactuiing or retail 
fu'm's costs of buying or upgi'ading a 
computer system and purchasing related 
software. For larger companies, how ever, 
the maximum deduction could be ex- 



''Roadway puts a lid on this problem. 




riio Bollnian Hat Company was under the gun. A large 
retailer liad insisted that Boiiinan provide 



electronic 



or pay stiff fines 



Advance Shipment Notices 



With tlie 'drop-dead' date only a few weeks away, Bollnian Hat 



risked losing a valuable account. 



Roadway's local customer service team sprang into 
action. Sales rep Ernie Magalotti understood Boll man's 




dilemma and knew Roadway's 



E-Z Pack'"' 



shipment management software could help the 
hatmaker meet its customer's demands. 



The Bollman people were impressed. "Roadway 




says Bollman 



responded remarkably fast/' 



Vice President Chris Fitterling. "In just a few weeks, 
Roadway's support team had the new software installed 
and we transmitted our first ASN to the retailer. It's 



the future of shipping. 



Product turnaround time has improved dramatically. 
Hats off to a three-way win for Bollman, the retailer, and Roadway!" 
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ceeded quickly with the purchase of just 
one piece of machinery. 

Even Aarons' family operation will go 
thix)ugh it quickly. "In the next 30 days, 
we're going to spend $20,000 on a new 
computer system," a sum that Aai'ons notes 
will exceed the maximum fii^st-year deduc- 
tions through WJU. 

Bond and other small-business allies in 
Congi't. >o had sought to have the ex{)ensing 
limitation increased immediately to $r)0,(XX). 

Health-Care Deduction 

Cmrently, individuals who ai^e self-em- 
ployed can deduct only 30 percent of the 
costs of theii' medical 
insui'ance. C corpora- 
tions, on the other hand, 
can deduct 100 percent 
of the costs of bupng 
co\'erage for theii' em- 
ployees. 

Under the health-in- 
surance-refom legisla- 
tion, the deduction for 
the self-employed will in- 
crease gi'adually — to 40 
percent for tax years 
beginning in 1997, 45 
percent from 1998 
thi^ough 2002, 50 i)ercent 
in 2003, 60 percent in 
2004, 70 percent in 2005, 
and 80 pei'cent in 2006 
and beyond. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
other small-business interests have long 
advocated raising the deduction to 100 
percent immediately. 

S Corporations 

Regulations will be loosened on S corpo- 
rations, many of which are small and 
family-owned businesses. S corporations 
pass all income and losses to sharehold- 
ers, or owners. 

The minimum-w^age legislation's tax 
I)rovisions "will hberalize many restric- 
tions on S corporations," says Starr. Adds 
Nick Giordano, du-ector of tax legislative 
services in the Washington office of the 
Ernst & Young accounting firm: 'The bill 
moves in the direction of putting S 
corporations almost on a par with C 
corporations for tax purposes." 

Following are the major changes for S 
corporations: 

■ The maximum number of sharehold- 
ers is increased to 75 from 35, beginning 
in tax yeai\s after 1996. Although only 0.5 
percent of S corporations have more than 
30 shareholders, Starr says, many multi- 
ple-generation family businesses w^ould 
benefit from this i)rovision. 

An S corporation can own u[) to 100 
percent of a C corporation, a change from 
the current maximum of 79 percent. Also, 



S corporations can have S-corpoj'ation 
subsidiaries in which the parent S coi-j^o- 
ration owns 100 percent of the shares. 
This change takes effect in tax years 
beginning after 199G. 

Charities and qualified retirement 
plans can be S corporations' shareholders, 
beginning in tax years after 1997. 

Pensions 

A new pension plan called SIMPLE — 
Savings Incentive Match Plan for Em- 
ployees — will be available to businesses 
with fewer than 100 emj)loyees. The 
SIMPLE plans may take the form of an 






individual retirement account (IRA) or a 
401 fk) savings plan. 

Either w^ay, the plan provides a less 
costly, less com})lex method of meeting 
Congi'ess' mandate for nondiscrimination 
testing, w^hich is designed to ensure that 
employer-sponsored pension plans do not 
unduly benefit highly paid employees. 

LInder the SIMPLE plan, employers may 
skip noncUsciimination testing by meeting 
either of two "safe hai'boi'" pro\isions. 

The fii'st such provision requires em- 
ployers to match dollar-for-dollar an em- 
ployee's contributions to a SIMPLE IRA 
or 401 (k) plan up to 3 percent of salary. 
The employee's contribution is capped at 
$6,000 annually and indexed for inflation. 
The second safe-harbor provision re- 
quires employers to contribute 2 percent 
of salary for every employee regardless of 
whether the employee contributes. 

SIMPLE plans give employees imme- 
diate ownersliii) of all employer contribu- 
tions; thei'e is no waiting i)eiiod, as there 
can be with other tyj^es of pension plans. 
SIMPLE accounts are effective beginning 
in 1997. 

Employers can oj)t for other ciu'rent 
pension plans or for the SIMPLE plan, 
w^hich combines mandatory contribution 
levels with less regulation. 

"Small employers must look at that 
trade-off and decide w^hether it's a good deal 



or not," says Paul Yakoboski, a reseairh 
associate at the Employee Benefit Re- 
seaix'h Institute, in Washington, D.C. 
'Tliere ai\^ plus and minus factors.'' 

With theii* presumably low^er adminis- 
trative costs, SIMPLE plans may encour- 
age some small finns to take a step they 
have avoided in the past. "Most small 
companies w^ant to provide pensions for 
employees but can't or don't because 
they're ex]oensive to administer," says Kii'k 
Renaud, chief executi\'e officer of Bio-Brite 
Inc., a Bethesda, Md., specialty -lighting 
manufacturer. 

Nonetheless, Kenneth Wolfe, president 
of Kolilhepp, Wolfe & Associates, an ac- 
counting fiiTO in Pai'k Hills, Ky, says he 
w^ants to see the regulations on such plans 
so he can ad\lse clients properly on the new 
aiTangements. In the past, he notes, some 
companies have iiished into a pi'ogi-am only 
to find out later they were out of compliance 
with regulations that hadn't been wiitten at 
the outset. 

The SIMPLE plans ai'e not the only ones 
slated for relief from nondiscrimination 
testing. The new law^ gives all sponsors of 
401 (k) plans two new^ safe hai'bors to 
eliminate the need for annual testing. 

The fii'st of these pro\isions for 401(k) 
plans reqiui-es employers to match an 
employee's 401(k) contribution up to 3 
percent of salaiy and also requii'es a 50 
percent match foi' every dollai' of salary 
reduction betv\'een 3 and 5 percent of 
compensation. 

The second pro\ision requu'es employers 
to make a blanket 401 (k) contribution of 3 
percent of salary for all eligible emi)loyees 
regardless of w^hether they contribute to 
the i)lan. 

These safe-hai'bor provisions ai'e effec- 
tive for tax years beginning after 1998. 

Of more immediate benefit is a redefini- 
tion of who is considered higlily compen- 
sated, a change that will allow liigher-paid 
employees to increase theii' contributions to 
401 (k) savings plans. This change takes 
effect for tax yeai\s after 1990. 

Independent Contractors 

The change that deals with this contentious 
issue stops far short of resoKing the 
problems in classifying w^orkers as inde- 
pendent contractors or employees — a dis- 
tinction that has significant tax conse- 
quences for employer's. It's the issue tha 
topfjed the list of concerns among those w^ho 
attended the 1995 W^ite House Confer'ence 
on Small Business. 

To cut down on disputes betA\'een t;L\pay- | 
ers and the IRS, the new law makes 
technical and pi^ocedur'al modifications in 
the ear-lier law^ that lays out guidelines for 
determining whether a per'son Ls an inde- 
pendent contr'actor or an employee. 

What may be more important, however, 
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A New Way 
To Reach A 
Moving Taiget! 

Our readers travel for business 
and for pleasure. Sometimes at 
the same time! In the past 
three years, 60% of our affluent 
readers traveled to California, 
44% visited Las Vegas, and 
more than one-third took a trip 
to Arizona. 



We also have a high concentra- 
tion of avid golfers, tennis 
buffs, and boat owners. Our 
readers enjoy outdoor activities 
and traveling. 



Now you can reach them in 
Travel Time, a new feature 
starting in November. The first 
article will provide expert 
advice on how small companies 
can minimize their travel costs 
by negotiating special rates 
with hotels, airlines, and 
rental-car companies. 



To schedule your ads for this 
new feature, call Maria Scher, 
classified ad director, or 
Debora Tydings, classified 
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proof in a taxpayer-IRS dispute over 
classifications. ''If a taxpayer can show it 
was reasonable to treat a person as an 
independent contractor, it will be up to 
the IRS to show they should have been 
treated as an employee," Giordano says. 

The Taxpayer Bill Of Rights 

Under this legislation, taxpayers will gain 
gi'eater rights in disagi'eements with the 
IRS. The law^ creates an office of ''tax- 
payer advocate" in the IRS to assist 
taxpayers with their problems in dealing 
with the IRS and to identify areas of 
ongoing problems. The advocate, w^ho will 
replace the current IRS ombudsman, will 
be named by and will rejDort to the IRS 
commissioner. 

The new^ measure also increases the 
penalties that can be levied on the IRS — 
to as much as $1 million from the current 
$100,000 — if, in a suit against the agency 
by an individual, an IRS employee is 
found to have recklessly or intentionally 
disregarded the law or agency rules wiien 
dealing with taxpayers. 



and food-stamp recipients. 

■ For indixiduals and families, the mini- 
mum-wage hnv's tax-relief pro\l^ions offer a 
$5,000 credit to offset the costs of ad()i)ting 
cliildren; the adoption pro\ision expii'es 
Dec. 31, 2001. Also, nonw^orking spouses will 
be allowed to put as much as $2,000 a year 
into an IRA even if the spouse had no 
income; the cui'rent limit is $250 for a 
nomvorking spouse. Both pro\lsions take 
effect in tax years after 19^X5. 

Another pro\ision of the minimiun-wage 
law^ delayed for sL\ months, until July 1, 
1997, a recjuii'ement that small businesses 
stall pacing theii' income taxes electroni- 
cally (See "Getting Willed For The IRS," 
Page 31.) 

0 be sure, there are no tax-break 
bonanzas among the recently en- 
acted changes. Although they pro- 
vide some relief for small busi- 
nesses, the changes are modest by most 
standards. "There's nothing here that's 
going to motivate anybody to do anything 
other than make good business deci- 




S mall firms must 
decide if the less- 
regulated new pen 
sion plan would be 
"a good deal or not." 

—Paul Yakoboski, 
Employee Benefit 
Research Institute 




Other Tax Changes 

The recently enacted 
measm-es also include a 
number of other tax pro- 
visions impoi-tant to 
business: 

■ The research and 
experimentation tax 
credit, which expired 
June 30, 1995, w^as rein- 
stated for the period 
July 1, 199G, through 
May 31, 1997. Bio- 
Brite's Renaud says 
that although the credit 
is in place for only 11 
months, it can still be 
helpful to fu'ms that 
need to do limited, short-term research. 

Tlie employer tax break for educa- 
tional assistance, w^hich expired at the end 
of 1994, w^as extended retroacti\^ely thi'ough 
May 31, 1997. It pro\ides that the fiivst 
$5,250 that an employer spends for an 
employee's undergi^aduate education in a 
year is deductible as a business expense and 
not taxable to the employee. The gi'aduate- 
education exclusion w^as peraiitted except 
for courses stalling after June 30, 1996. 

The Work Opportunity Tax Credit 
will succeed the former Targeted Jobs 
Tax Credit for the period Oct. 1, 1996, 
through Sept. 30, 1997. Employers can 
claim a 35 percent credit on the fu'st 
$6,000 of first-year w^ages paid to employ- 
ees who quahfy for the program. They 
include long-term welfare recipients and 
their families, high-risk youth in so-called 
empow^erment zones and enterprise com- 
munities, certain veterans, the disabled. 





sions," says accounting-firm president 
Wolfe, a member of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce's Small Business Council. 

Next year. Congress may take another 
look at some of the tax breaks, especially 
those that w^ere extended for onlv a short 
time. In the meantime, small businesses 
will have to make the most of the tax 
changes available to offset the costs of the 
higher federal minimum wage, which, 
judging by the impact of pre\ious mini- 
mum-wage increases, is expected to push 
up other salaries. 

"I don't think it really makes a big 
difference," says toy-company controller 
Aarons. *The real impact is felt in hard 
cash by the ripple effect of increasing the 
minimum w^age." \^ 
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Yours nf oy be oiie of the 
SI) tall f In lis required to 
make federal tax 
payments electronically 
staHing next year. Are 
you ready? 



By Suitaii Hudycs 




oh Oliver Sr. jjetvS upsot 
eveiT time he thinks about 
the ''DoiU' Taxpayer'' letter 
he received m Juh' from 

ft 

Internal Revenue Senice. It 
infonned liini that beg:inning Jan. 
L liis company would have to stiul 
milking its federal Uw payments 
electi'oniccilly — or face a stiff pen- 
alty for noncompliance. 

'We're a small business, and we 
sti'uggle," says Olix er, president of 
Oliver Sciles Co., a 25-employee 
Dallas tii'm that distnbutes indus- 
trial chemicals. *We float oiu* cash 
flow just like eveiyone else. For 
the g:overnment to come in and tell 
me I will now pay electroniccilly 
and be penalized if I don't really 
bothers me. I feel taxed imd 
regulated to death." 

Oliver is not alone in his fi'us- 
tration. His company is just one of 
more than 1.2 million businesses 
that the IRS contacted by letter in 
June and July about making the 
switch to electronic tax pa\Tnents. 

On Julv 31, after the IRS letters 
had been mailed and had gener- 
ated a stoiTn of protest from small 
fiiTns, the electronic-pa\Tnent re- 
quirement w^as delayed sLx 

months, to July 1. 

The mandate applies to all fii-ms 
that paid more than $50,000 in emplo\Tnent 
taxes in 1995. The threshold drops in ftitiu'e 
yeai's. Failm-e to pay electronically by the 
due date will tiigger a penalty equal to 10 
percent of the taxes owed. The federal taxes 
involved include the employer's quailerly 
federal tax, quaiierly excise tax, annual 
unemplo^Tnent tax, retui-n of withheld in- 
come tax, and annual corporate income tax. 

Electronic payment of taxes by a busi- 
ness is accomplished either thi-ough elec- 
tronic debiting of the finn's bank account by 
a financial institution or thi'ough any of 
various arrangements in w^hich the tirni or, 
say, its pajToll-senices company initiates 
an elecU'onic transaction that sends funds to 
the IRS by the due date; the ti^ansaction 
must be initiated no later than the business 
day before the due date. 

Susan Hodyes is a free-laitce miter in 
Takoma Park, Md. 
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"What's next?" asks Dallas business mmerBoh Oliver Sr. After requmng electrvnic tax depositSy he 
saySy iirill the IRS ".s*/a/f pnll'uig the inoiwy out of accounts without our peiinission?'' 



The choices facing businesses under 
electronic pa\nient may be complex, but the 
system may not be as onerous as it might 
appeal' at fii'st glance. For one thing, 
neither type of compliance procedui^e re- 
quii'es that a company have a computer 
linkup with the IRS or with a financial 
institution. The authoiization of electronic 
payment can be made by a telephone call. 
And the costs to businesses of paying 
electronically will not be substantial; some 
fiiTns' costs may even decline. 

Ithough it was only recently that 
affected employers began leai^ning 
of theii' new^ obligation, the elec- 
ti-onic-pa>iiient requii'ement is a 
provision in the legislation enacted to 
implement the North American Free Ti'ade 
Agi'eement, wWch w^as approved by Con- 
gi-ess in late 1993. 
The U.S. Tt'easuiy Depailment proposed 



that the provision be included in the 
legislation as a w^ay to help offset the loss of 
revenues that would result from treaty 
provisions that eliminated about $7 billion in 
taiiffs and other trade fees. 

Electronic payments give the Ti'easury 
access to the income on the tax-due date 
rather than one day later, as is the case 
when companies pay by check. Ha\ing the 
money in hand a day eai^lier allows the 
Ti-easmy to eai'n an extra day's interest on 
the collected funds, w^hich in tui'n can 
reduce its borrowing needs. 

The government's goal as set forth in the 
trade-treaty legislation Ls to see that at least 
94 percent of all depositoiy taxes are 
collected electronically by 1999. 

If youi' company didn't pay $50,000 in 
federal employment taxes in 1995, it may 
not mean you've escaped the new^ requii^e- 
ment, how^ever. Companies meeting the 
$50,000 thi-eshold for the fii'st time in 1996 



must begin electronic payments by Jan. 1, 
1998. Companies pacing just $20,000 or 
more in emplojinent taxes in 1997 must 
start pa\ing electronically by Jan. 1, 1999. 

Until ^ now, NAFTA and the IRS have 
requii'ed only about 1,500 busint . . s — 
those paying at least $47 million annually in 
employment taxes — to pay electronically. 
An additional ftS,(XjO businesses cui^rently 
pay their taxes electronically; they nonethe- 
less will have to apply, like the newcomers, 
to take pait in the Electronic Federal Tax 
Payment System. 



think it's really unfair/' he says. "It's just 
another oppoilunity for small busine^^^- to 
trip up." 

Failure to receive official notification Ls no 
excuse for missing the July 1, 1997, pay- 
ment deadline, according to the IRS. And 
penalties will be assessed for late pa\Tnent, 
beginning the next day. 

Although large companies typically rely 
on their owti payroll departments to comply 
with electronic-pa^Tnent regulations, small 
fiiTns are fai' more likely to need outside 
help. The main options for assistance are 
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It's just another opportunity for small businesses to trip up,'' says finance -company 
president Jed Foclitman, who lear^ied of the new IRS rule while talki)ig with a friend. 




he trouble for many businesses is that 
they ai'e only now becoming awai-e of 
the need to alter theii' tax-paying 
procedui'es. An Apiil sui'vey of 593 
companies by Automatic Data Processing, 
Inc. (ADP), a pa\Toll-senices comi)any 
ba^sed in Roseland, N.J., showed that more 
than 70 percent of businesses subject to the 
payment mandate weren't aware of the new 
lilies at that time. A.s a result, the IRS's 
"Dear Taxpayer" letter came as a rude 
sui'jnise to most of the more than 1.2 million 
companies that received it. 

Even after the IRS letters went out to 
companies not yet in the system, random 
phone calls by Natioii's Bnsi)U'ss in late 
July revealed that many business owners 
still didn't know about or understand the 
new requirement. 

For example, Jed Fochtman, president of 
Commercial Finance Coip., a five-i)ers()n 
finance and leasing company in Chantilly, 
Va., said he never got a letter from the IRS. 
He found out about the electronic-pa\Tnent 
n^qub-ement by talking with a fnend. "I 



yom^ bank, your accountant, and your 
pajToll-processing fii'm if you have one. 

WTietlier you try to comply on youi* owti 
or seek outside assistance, the fii'st step is 
to emboli in the Electronic Federal Tax 
Payment System. The IRS set up the 
system to handle the flood of new^ electi'onic 
transfers of funds. But don't delay. In it^ 
letter, the IRS ad\ises that it takes up to 10 
weeks to enroll in the progi^am; instiuctions 
for doing so are enclosed with the letter. 

Dave Beilolet, president of James T 
Kellie Plumbing, Inc., a 55-employee busi- 
ness in R*anklin, Ind., tiied to get a head 
start on enrollment by calling his bank as 
soon as he received his IRS letter But the 
bank's loan officer hadn't been biiefed on 
how^ the bank would offer senices to 
customers paying taxes electronically; the 
infonnation wiisn't available from the bank 
until tw^o days later "The toughest thing for 
us," says Beitolet, "ha:s been oiu* general 
lack of understanding about what this will 
entail." 

When you em'oU you must choose one of 



two pa\Tnent options — funds debit or funds 
credit. You may choose both, enabling you 
to switch from one to the other later on. 

Funds Debit 

This method is the simpler and less costly. 

At least one day before the tax pa\Tnent 
is due, your company must call a toll-free 
phone number to reach either of two banks 
that the IRS ha< designated as a Treasuiy 
financial agent. Duiing the call, you give the 
bank authoritv to take monev from — to 
debit — vour account for the tax owed. The 
debit is to occur no earlier than the 
following day. 

Once you complete the phone call, you 
have met your obligation, pro\ided the 
funds are in your account. The IRS consid- 
ers the tax paid and withdraws the money 
on its own schedule. 

When you call using a touch-tone phone, 
an automated voice-response system wiU 
lead you thi'ough the procedures for enter- 
ing the amount of youi' paxTnent, the type of 
tax you are pacing, and the name and 
address of your bank as well as your bank 
account number. (If you use a rotaiy phone, 
a customer-senice representative will help 
you make the transaction.) 

Generallv, businesses in the northern 
tier of states will call First Chicago/ 
Mercantile Senices, and businc es in 
the southern tier of states will call Na- 
tionsBank. The exception is California; 
businesses north of Los Angeles County 
will call First Chicago, and businesses in 
Los Angeles County and south will call 
NationsBank. 

If the bank you call is the WTong one for 
your location, you'll be prompted to call 
the other number. 

Business owners w^ho are uncomforta- 
ble with a Ti'easurj^ financial agent with- 
drawing money dii'ectly from their ac- 
counts can use their own bank, accounting 
fii'm, or payroll-services company as a 
go-betwTen. 

With this approach, you gi^ant permis- 
sion to the go-betw^een to debit your 
account. The IRS then debits the account 
of your go-between rather than your own 
account. 

Fees for this service will \'dvy. Account- 
ing fii'ms may perform the service at no 
charge to current customers, while pay- 
roll-services companies will charge ac- 
cording to the package of services you 
select. Banks are expected to charge from 
50 cents to $4 per transaction. Using a 
go-between is also expected to be more 
time-consuming. 

"Right now; many customers visit our 
bank to pay in person, a process that 
takes between 30 minutes and an hour," 
says John Rao, senior vice president of 
payments and Ti'easury service at Chase 
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■ 'Pacing by telephone going to be so 
much •Mier."' 

Funds Credit 

Basiness owners who choose this method 
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ecause the electronic-pa\Tnent man- 
date and the choices accompanying it 
se complex, nearly even-one finds 
them conf w.. Ing. "This l- ic nible," 
sa^ :3 Bill Cakhpell, a partner \\ith Bond 
B a Wcuuui.e^ion, D.C., accounting 
firm. ''Even I get confused.'' He says his 
firm has been Muged with requt for 
help from client . nfused about the elec- 
tronic-pa \Tnent - enrollment form. 
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Getti)ig bigger can mean 
losing what you like about 
being small But can you 
deliberately cniiail ycnir 
bitsiness's growth ivithont 
jeopardizing its survival? 



By Michael Barrier 




heldon F. Jacobs opened a Minnea- 
polis restaiu'ant called Shelly 
Woodi'oast in 1982, and he believes 
he could have gone on indefinitely 
with just one restaiu^ant. 

"I think this is one of those concepts that 
has a veiy long life to it," he says. The 
restaiu'ant's decor evokes a lodge in the 



business pattern: An entrepreneiu' has a 
good idea, makes it successful, and expands 
it, perhaps to many locations. It's a pattern 
that appeals to many small-business peo- 
ple — but not to all, because, as Jacobs 
himself acknowledges, gi'owth has its costs. 

"Fm not spending as much time in the 
actual restaui'ants as I once did,'' he says. 
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Minnesota north woods, and the cooking is 
centered on flavorful meats roasted in 
Jacobs' patented wood-bui'ning ovens. 
*'That restaui^ant in Minneapolis makes a lot 
of money," he says, "and I could have lived 
happily ever after there." 

But when you've put a lot of work into 
developing a concept, Jacobs says, "you 
want to go out and see if it has as much 
acceptability as you hope it has. There's 
something to be said for showing off your 
child." 

Jacobs took the business public, as 
Woodroast Systems, Inc., in 1994 and has 
since opened a second restam^ant, in Rock- 
\ille, Md., a subm-b of Wasliington, D.C. 
Now he plans to exjDand thi'oughout the 
Northeast. He sees Shelly's Woodi'oast as 
roughly compai'able, in market position, to 
Califijniia Pizza Kitchen and Houston's — 
that is, filling the gap between expensive 
Vhite-tablecloth" restaui-ants and veiy in- 
formal restaurants like the Chili's chain. 

So fai; Jacobs' story fits a classic small- 



"Now I'm in an office emii'onment. When 
I'm in the restam^ants, people enjoy me 
chatting with them, walking ai'ound, and I 
don't have a chance to do that as much as I 
used to." But, he says, "life is give and take; 
you always give up some things for others." 

For many small-business people, the 
gi^eatest satisfactions in owning a business, 
w^hich often include w^orking closely with 
customers and employees, ine\itably dimin- 
ish as the business gi'ow^s and the owner's 
role changes. 

Many entrepreneui's w^ould rather liiiiit 
gi'owth than give up those satisfactions. 
Says Jack Ferner, fonner dean of the 
Babcock Graduate School of Management 
at Wake Forest University, in Winston- 
Salem, N.C.: "My experience has been that 
for eveiy one w^ho has di'eams of grandeur 
and size and billions of dollai's, there ai^e 
probably five who prefer to remain small." 

Chaiiene Hein, a bridal consult^mt in 
Lakew^ood, Colo., falls into that categoiy. 
Her company. Everlasting Memories by 




Chai; w^as established less than two years 
ago and is handling seven weddings this 
year. She thinks she could handle about 15 
a year' at most. "Eventually, I will probably 
hire someone to help me with all the 
paperwork that's involved, and Til [jrobably 
ha\^e an assistant at wecklings," she says. 

But she can't foresee liiiing employees to 
handle weddings for her. She w^ants to be 
"involved in each of the brides' weddings. 
They get to be friends, they rely on you," 
and those relationships ai'e for her the most 
satisfying pail of her work. Neither does 
she w^ant to hii'e a staff of photogi'aphers 
and florists or offer a line of wedding 
pi'oducts, as some bridal consultants do. "I 
don't want to have to w^oiTy about all that 
employee stuff," she says. 

owever waiy a small-business owTier 
may be of the risks involved in 
expansion, growth of some kind — in 
revenues, profits, number of em- 
ployees, or size of facilities — is essential for 
almost eveiy business. 

*Tou have to have some growth, because 
you're going to want to hire, and you're 
going to w^ant to give people raises, and 
youi* suppliers ai'e going to raise their 
prices," says T.J. Rodgers, CEO of Cypress 
Semiconductor Cor^). Cypress, a San Jose, 
Calif., computer-chip manufacturer with 
$600 million in annual sales, has grown 
rapidly since Rodgers founded it in 1982. 
(See "Entrepreneui's Who Excel," August) 
*Tou have to have some growth in excess of 
the inflation rate," he says. 

John R. Thorne, diiTctor of the Donald 
H. Jones Center for Entrepreneui'sliip at 
Cai'negie Mellon University, in Pittsbui'gh, 
concui's: "I think there's an ai'gument in 
many industries that if you don't gi'ow, you 
can't hold good people, you're not going to 
stay in touch with the technology or the 
mai^keting trends, and you soil of die." 

The question is how^ to control and 
restrain gi'owth without jeopai'dizing the 
company Here ai^e some guidelines: 
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Certain kinds of businesses lend them- ^ 
selves to limited growth more than 
others. Jk 

Randy Elder, an assistant professor at^ 
S}Tacuse Uni\^ersitj^'s School of Manage- 1 
ment, says that "yom* ability to restiict ^ 
growth is somew^hat of a function of your 



ability to tiu-n down new business." In many 
senice industries, he notes, this is relatively 
easy: The house painter who is booked up 
can sim{)ly say he can't do tlie work. 

Tlie more neai'lv such a business is 
synon\Tnous with its foun- 
der-owner — as with Ever- 

Memories by 




doesn't mean status 



Chai' — the more easily 
growth can be reined in; 
but with planning, the 
owners of a senice busi- 
ness can keep it under 
control even as it takes on 
a life of its own. 

Esther Headley, presi- 
dent and co-owner of The 
Research Paitnership, 
Inc., a mai'ket-research 
film in Wichita, Kan., says 
she and her paitner ''have 
chosen to gi^ow very 
slowly and steadily, so that we can maintain 
the quality of the senice that w^e offer oiu' 
clients." The fiini has five full-time and 12 
part-time employees. 

Even w^hen such senice companies have 
more business than they want, they can 
refer those customers to othei* fii'ms and 
''still look good in the eyes of theii' custom- 
ers," says Bill Fioretti, dii*ector of the Sm^dl 
Business Development Center at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Another way to control gi'owth is to raise 
prices, he says, "and for niche businesses, 
it's a gi^eat way," because it increases 
income at the same time. 'Tou're losing 
some of youi' customers, but that's OK." 

Likew ise, it's easier to restrain grow th in 
some industries than in others. 

Rodgers says slow gi'owth — defined as 
perhaps 15 percent a year — is not possible 
in high-tech industiies like hLs, w^hich ai^e 
dominated by much more rapidly gi'owing 
companies. "They'll giind you to death. 
They'll get big, their manufactuiing costs 
will ch'o}), they'll have three times as many 
R&D people fighting against you." 

Charles Heller, who founded and ran two 
software companies and is now^ dii^ector of 
the Dingman Center for Entrepreneiu'ship 
at the University of Maiyland at College 
Pai'k, says that in high tech, "the employees 
are so critical, and there are a lot of 
companies bidding for a small pool of 
outstanding people. If one can't pro\ide 
incentives for these people — stock options, 
primaiily — one probably can't get them." 

Even in seemingly less frantic industries, 
resti'aining gi'owth can expose a small 
business to peiil. If you're in an industi'y 
w^here a "categorj^ killer" — a big, dominant 
company — is emerging, "you're going to be 
squeezed, and you're going to ha\ e to be 
incredibly creative" to sunive, says Robert 
Tomasko, author of Go fm^ Groiuth (John 



estraining growth 



Wiley & Sons; $24.95). When a small firm 
that w^ants to stay snicill is comi)eting with 
what Tomasko calls a "rule maker," it has to 
"look at wiiat [the big competitor] is not 
doing. The answ^er may be to go upscale in 

some cases and downscale 
in others. It may be to 
have incredible depth of 
selection in one veiy nai'- 
row^ categoiy." 



quo for the company. It 
still has to grow In 
aspects other than size. 

—Charles Heller, 
University of IVIaryland 



A lot depends on how 
you define "growth." 

Choosing to limit 
gi'owth doesn't mean 
choosing stagnant profits. 
Says Syi'acuse Univer- 
sity's Elder: 'Tou can still 
strive to maximize profita- 
bility for the size of busi- 
ness that vou've chosen." 
Says Fioretti: "There's 
a difference between being gi'owth-oriented 
and income-oriented. Sales gi'owth for some 
people is like a high, but the sales are not 
ahvays profitable." 

Similcuiy, limiting gi'owth doesn't mean 
refusing to change; in fact, the right 
changes can be cru- 
cial for profitability. 
A store's product 
mix may change 
radically over the 
years even if the 
store itself remains 
the same size. 

Says HeUer: "Re- 
straining growth 
doesn't mean status 
quo for the com- 
pany. It still has to .1 I ■ 
gi'ow^ in other w^ays 

than size. Just about eveiy company today 
has to introduce technologj^ intemally." 

Finding and keeping the right employees 
is a particularly critical task for a 
business that's tr> ing to stay small. 

"If you're oriented tow^aixl keeping the 
business small," Fioretti says, "you need to 
nmtm'e those employees w^ho like it small," 
those who, Uke entrepreneurs, choose a 
small rather than a lai'ge business. 

Such employees may be drawn to a 
small business because of the diversity of 
its challenges. "One of the pluses of a 
small business," market researcher 
Headley says, "is that you do become a 
jack-of-all-trades. You're exposed to a 
variety of things, instead of doing one 
specialized thing day after day." Commu- 
nication also tends to be better in a small 
business, she believes, "and I think that's 
motivating for your staff" 

Other employees may be "intrinsically 
interested in youi* product," Tomasko says. 
"They're willing to study up on it. They live 



it; they're willing to come up with new ideas 
on how to do this or that." 

So, if you're a little coffee shop down the 
block fi'om a nationallv franchised coffee 
store, you should look for employees who 
ai'e nuts about coffee and can tell customers 
whatever they want to know about it. Or if 
you're a small bookstore, you should look 
for employees w^ho read the books and can 
recommend titles to customers. 

If you go public, forget about restraining 
growth. 

Now that Shelly Jacobs has shm'ed 
ownersliij) tlii'ough Ms public offeiing (he 
still owns about 40 percent of Woodi^oast 
Systems), "I must gi'ow," he says. "I don't 
have any choice ammore," because he now^ 
must answ^er to stockliolders as well as to 
his own desii'es. 

Going public represents a commitment to 
growth, so "make that decision with yoiu' 
eyes open," Tomasko says, "and make siu'e 
you're in an ai'ea that's going to support 
that kind of gi'owth. 

"Make sure too that you and yom- people 
ai'e going to enjoy ha\ing that kind of 
pressiu'e on you. The mai'ket tends to w^ant 

_ to see peipetual 
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earnings gi'owth; 
and if that's what 
you w^ant, going pub- 
lic is a gi-eat way to 
be pressiu'ed to do 
what you w^ant to do 
an;v^vay." 

But if gi'owth for 
you has dimensions 
that cU'e more impor- 
tant than eai'nings 
gi'owth, such as im- 
proving youi' prod- 
uct or increasing your satisfaction with the 
business, he says, "you could be setting 
youi'self up for a \ery unpleasant time." 

ven if a company finds itself on a 
gi^owth path, it w^on't ineritably lose 
the \iitues of smallness. Elder says. 
True, entrepreneui's w^ho don't hii'e 
the necessaiy help and delegate to them "all 
of a sudden find themselves in the office, 
making those management decisions." 

"But if they're willing to let go a little bit 
and hii'e some competent managers to help 
them," he says, "they can continue to be in 
touch with the employees and the custom- 
ers. Tliey need to have theii* hands on the 
pulse of the business." 

At every stage of a company's life, in 
other w^ords, critical decisions about gi'owth 
and its consequences remain in the hands of 
the enti*epreneui\ As you make those 
choices, Tomasko suggests, don't just look 
outside at the competition: "Look inside at 
youi' own motix ations; look inside at what 
counts as success for you." fE 




By Michael Barrier 




hances are voiu' home office isn't 
quite like the ones that Van-Maitin 
Rowe, an ai'chitectui^al and inteiior 
(lesigTier in Pasadena, Calif., puts 
together for some of his clients. 

For instance, a show-business couple in 
Studio City, Calif., needed two home 
offices. The wife, a wTiter-producer, had 
to have "a private space, where she could 
be a little messier and shut the door," 
Rowe says. *'When she was involved in a 
project, she had a lot of stuff laid out." 
That room also doubled as a guest bed- 
room, with a day bed. 

Such an office may not sound all that 
different fi*om what vou're used to, but read 
on. "I spent a lot of time with her," Rowe 
says, "asking her how she w^orked, w^hat 
type of equipment she needed." 

He designed the office with plenty of 
built-in shelves and fuiTiishings, so that 
eveiything she used was close at hand. It 
w^as, he says, like designing qumters on a 
sliip, *Svhere evei'jthing is put away, but it's 
light there. It has its home, but it's easy to 
access and use." 

The husband is a fiilm dii^ector, and "his 
needs w^ere very different," says Row^e, w^ho 
designed a desk and chaii^ specifically for 
the husband's office. "He's meeting a lot 
with the talent involved in the fihns, so I set 
up a nice conference table with comfortable 
annchaii's. He says they're so comfortable 
it's hai'd to get people to leave." 

The husband's desk has no di'aw^ers 
because the wife told Rowe, "Kyou give hiin 
drawers, he will fill them up." Rowe tailored 
the office to the cUent's habits and needs in 
other respects, too: "He receives about sL\ 
newspapers a day, so I made a special shelf 
for him" — one with sides, so the papers can 
be stacked without falling out. 

Rowe also made compaitments "that 'are 
the exact size of a script" so the film dii'ector 
"could di\ide his w^ork easily without ha\ing 
to be a reaUy organized person." 

Through the design, Rowe says, *Ve 
solved a lot of problems and also made [the 
office] look nice, because these pieces ai'e 
fully in \iew all the time. They cUdn't w^ant 
[the space] to look too commercial because 
it is their home." 

Such home-office elegance isn't restricted 
to Hollywood glitterati. In Bethesda, Md., 
just outside Washington, D.C., Dr Da\id A- 
Morowitz, a Washington intemst, writes 
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Physician David Morowitz doubles as a luriter and pliotographer in th is office a few 
steps from his Bethesda, Md,, home. 



books, aiticles, and speeches in a home 
office that is separated from liis house. 

The office is a small (14 by 28 feet) 
"hbrary pavilion" — as architects Theo- 
dore Adamstein and Olvia Demetriou call 
it — that w^as designed to evoke classical 
Greek models. "We knew^ their love of 
antiquities," Demetriou says of Morowitz 
and his wife, "so we came up with the idea 



of creating a little pavilion on the hill in 
their back yard — an extremely quiet, 
idyllic place." 

"The whole thing encloses him," says 
Adamstein, "and provides a serene and 
calm envu'onment for him to do his w^ork." 

There ai'e two desks in the pa\^ilion: what 
Demetriou calls a "senice desk, wiiich is 
behind him — a functional desk, the messy 



WJieii yoiCre trying to make your 

ork space a little slice of paradise, 
consider ivhat you're going to do there. 
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The Morowitz home office was designed as a classically inspired pavUiov by Washiyigton, D.C, 
architects Olria Dei)ietriou and TJieodore Adanistein, 



Austin, Texas, sofUvai'e company. 

Ai'ound the end of 1994, Vick lost 
one of his two researchers. It was at 
a time when he had a large recruit- 
ing contract, "so I turned to the 
Internet," hoping to find other re- 
cruiters who would work with him in 
finding candidates. Wliat he found 
there instead, he says, "was kind of 
a vacuum." 

There was no Internet-based or- 
ganization to help small recruiting 
films like liis, so he created one, called 
Reci'uiters On-Line Network. "It 
took off so fast,'' he says, "that I got 
out of the recruiting business totally." 
His goal, he says, "is to pro\ide 
anything that's needed by any re- 
cruiting business — training, forms, 
software, hardware, whatever it is." 

His Internet-based association now 
has more than 2,000 members, at a 
membership fee of $295 a year — and 
Vick runs the business by liimsetf, 
fi'om that spare room, with the help of 
sophisticated comi)uters and other 
machines. 

In terms of technology as well as 
accommodations, there could hardly 
be a gi'eater contnust with Da\id 
Morowitz's home ofiice. ("I keep a 
laptop computer out there," Morowitz 
says of the equipment in his library 
pa\ilion. 'The only other thing I use is 
my head.") 



one. Then you have the ceremonial table, 
w^here all the gi'eat thinking and wiiting is 
done." Adamstein and Demetiiou designed 
the table especially for the room. "It's all 
verv ftmctional," she savs. 

Morowitz even converts the office into a 
photography studio on occasion — his pho- 
togi-aj)hs will illustrate a book on the 
Italian villa I Tatti, to be published next 
year by art-book publisher Harry N. 
Abrams Inc. 

Xpert assistance in designing home 
offices does not come cheap, of 
coui'se. Morowitz says the libnuy's 
cost was in the "upper five figures, 
but it w^as worth every^ penny." 

Rowe, who designed the Studio City 
offices, doesn't want to disclose pnces on 
specific projects, but it's safe to say that 




home offices like those he designed for the 
coujjle requii'e an iiivestment well into the 
thousands of dollai's. 

Not everyone who works at home can 
afford or wants to pay for such elegant 
accommodations; but the piinciples \isible 
in Row^e's and Adamstein and Demetiiou's 
work can be detected in more-modest home 
offices that ai^e equally pleasing to theii' 
owners. 

For instance. Bill Vick nms his business 
out of a rather ordinaiy-looking spai^e room 
in his home in Piano, Texas. Vick and 
Associates ha«^ been home-based for more 
than 10 yeai's. 

Befoi-e stalling his owti executive-re- 
ciiiiting tuTn, Vick w as, among other things, 
a corporate executive, the owTier of a ch^iin 
of computer stores in Dallas, and the \ice 
president for sales and mai'keting of an 




hat reallv counts for both Mor- 
owitz and Vick, though, is that 
theii- offices are designed not for 
show^ but to facilitate the w^ork 
they do there. Their offices and their w^ork 
are in harmonv. 

The critical element, Vick says, is 
"having the right mind-set. It's all up 
here," he says, pointing to his head. "This 
is w^hat makes success and happiness. 
This stuff" — he gestures at the up-to-the- 
minute technology he works with every 
day — "is all transitory. It's how^ you feel 
about it. I feel better about mv office and 
my business because it's organized." 

Vick got help from a professional or- 
ganizei; Lisa Kanai'ek, who owns a Dal- 
las-based company called Everything's 
Organized. "Ever\i;hing you need should 
be within reach," Kanarek says. She 
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helped Vick sweep his office clean of 
clutter and distractions; it is now, if not a 
completely paperless office (he still has a 
fax machine), very, very close to it. 

Before Kanarek helped him reorganize 
his office, Vick says, he was awai'e of his 
smi'oundings in a way that made liim 
uncomfortable and unproductive: '"When 
you have eveiything kind of junked up, you 
don't want to walk into it. It's ovenvhelm- 
ing. I stopped having people in my office 
because I was embai'rassed by it." 

Now, by contrast, "Fm really focused 
here," Vick says of the time he spends in 
front of his computer screen. "This I'oom 
kind of disappears for me; I don't see it." 

Vick is "a really leading-edge guy," 
says Paul Edwards, who with his wife, 
Sarah, has wiitten five books on working 
out of the home. But as Vick's experience 
indicates, even someone who understands 
what new technologies offer to home- 
based businesses can stumble over mun- 
dane obstacles. 

Many people don't take home offices 
seriously enough, says Georgene Pijut. 
She had her own home-office-design fii'm 
in White Plains, N.Y., for two years and 
now works as a liaison with architects and 
designers for an office-furnishings dealer 
in Stamford, Conn. 

*They think, ^OK, Pll work on the 



Fashion consultant flatty Fox's ail-but' 
invisible office in her Beverly HillSy 
Calif y home was designed for Iter by 
Van-Maiiin Roive. 



kitchen table,' until they start getting 
backaches and neck aches and w^ondeiing 
why it took so long to get through a 
project," she says. "A lot of times they 
don't even realize how^ much could be done 
to help the situation out." 

A poorly designed home office can 
lengthen the workday, she says: ''People 
spend a lot of time just looking for things 
because they're not organized." 

So how should you go about making 
your home office a heavenly place to 
work? The experts agi^ee that planning is 
the key. Questions you should address 
include: 

How w ill vour office fit into vour home 
life? 

'Tou w^ant to sit dowTi and identify w^hat 
you're going to be doing in your home 
office and w hat you're going to be doing in 
your home, and how you can make the tvvo 
of those meld," Sarah Edw^ards says. "If 
you have teenagers who are going to w^ant 
to bring their friends over to swim or to 



practice band, that's a reality of your 
household. 

"A really good home office enables you 
to enjoy both sides of your life better," she 
continues. "A poor home office detracts 
from the quality of both." 

What will you actually be doing in your 
home office? 

Alice Bredin, a Manhattan-based consultant 
and author of The Viiiual Office Survival 
Handbook suggests that you "sit back and 
think about the kinds of acti\ities voull be 
engRging in duiing the day, and design your 
office based on that. Obsen^e yom* work 
habits for a few^ days." For instance, do you 
need a lot of smface areas where you can 
spread out yom* w^ork? 

Says Pijut: "Some people work on the 
computer 20 hours a day, other people are 
out in the field most of the time and come 
in just to use the phone. They'll have 
vastly different needs in the w^ay their 
offices are set up." 

Are you using a "real" office as your 
model? 

Bredin suggests that you "put aside the 
ideas of a traditional office. You may not 
want to keep all your supplies in one place 




on the other side of the room just because 
you're used to walking over to one of those 
big two-door metal cabinets that you had 
in your office/' 

Are you allowinj? enoiijfh space for 
storage? 



Many people, says Sarah Edwards, *'set 
up their home office in the smallest 
bedroom, perhaps, not realizing that 
they're in an information-intensive busi- 
ness that can't all be fit into the com- 
iputer. 

The Edwardses themselves have a 
room devoted to eight filing cabinets, she 
says, and ''we wouldn't be able to work in 
a home office if we didn't have this room 
on our third floor." 



1^ 



Are you choosing the right room for 
' your office? 

pAs designer Rowe points out, it hasn't 
I been typical to build a house with "a space 
I for working at home. So you have to reuse 
a space or use it for two purposes." Your 
choice of that space is ci'itical. 

"Establish your work space in a part of 
the house that has lots of light and air," 
Bredin savs. 'Think about the conditions 



all year round in the office that you're 



choosing." It's important, too, she says, to 
"set up your office away from busy areas 
of vour home." 

Pijut cautions: "A lot of people j)ut 
their office in the basement, 
and they get cold." 






nee past such 
major issues, many 
smaller ones 
come into play — 
issues adch-essed in 
books like those wiitten 
by the Edwai'dses, Alice 
Bredin, and Lisa Kanm*ek. 
(See "For More Ideas," 
Page 40.) You need to think 
about the number and lo- 
cation of electiical outlets, 
about getting the best pos- 
sible chau; and even about 
the way voui* home office is 
pciinted. 

"Color has a big impact," Pijut says. "A 
lot of times, tans and browns tend to make 
people feel tii-ed. You may want to put some 
splashes of red and yellow in there to make 
it feel li\'ely." 

For some home workers, particularly 
those with limited space, the most pleas- 
ing and productive home office may be 
one that is indistinguishable, in color and 




in every other way, from the rest of a 
well-designed household — and one that is 
in fact concealed within the household. 
Such is the case uath the Beverly Hills 
home office of Patty Fox. 

Fox is a fashion consultant 
whose work includes an an- 
nual role in the Academy 
Awai'ds ceremonies 
that she describes 
as "connecting 
the presenters 
and nominees 
with fashion de- 
signers, to get the 
right outfits." 

She pre\iously 
worked out of a 
closet in her libraiy, 
a I'oom she also used 
for editing slides and 
showing videotapes. 
Her w^ork spilled out 
of the closet, she says, "so the w^hole room 
was chaotic." She tui'ned to Van-Martin 
Rowe for help. 

Rowe's suggestion: Move the office into 
the li\ing room. "When she's w^orking, it's 
very intense, and she needs room for all 
kinds of props and clothes and materials," 
he says. "On the other hand, she also has 
an active social life, and she did not w^ant 



"Space is a way that 



people will continue to 
psychologically divide 
their lives." 

— Author Sarah Edwards 
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HoM' to Be in Business 
for Yourself Sot hy Yourself 




Franchising: How To Be In Business For Your- 
self, Not By Yourself is a valuable videotape 
containing the advice you need to make an in- 
formed franchise decision. hicUides valual)le information from lawyers, franchisors, 
accountants, hankers and top government officials on how to negotiate and begin a 
successful franchise. Learn how franchisors ex aluale you and how to judge offers. Avoid 
the pitfalls and get the insiders" information to begin your successful franchise venture. 
Available for $49.95 + $4.00 for UPS shipping and handling (MIS or Beta formal). 

Running time: 58 minutes. 



Order your videotape by calling 1 -800-547-9797, or send your prepaid order to: Nation's 
Business, Circulation Department, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062-2000. 
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to give up her living room." 

To accommodate both de- 
mands, he designed the liv- 
ing rooni so that everything 
in it does double duty. "I 
found furnitiu'e with wheels 
on it, so it was easv to move 

' ft 

around," he says. The fiir- 
nitiu'e is modulm; so pieces 
can be taken away or added 
to or gi'ouped in dilTerent 
ways; there's nothing built- 
in. For instance, the tiibles 
at either end of the sofa ai'e 
on wheels and double as 
work siufaces; one holds a 
fax machine on a lower shelf 

A folding screen conceals 
a lai'ge photocopy machine; 
closed cabinets hide work- 
related \ideot<ipes and other 
\isually unappealing mateii- 
als. The idea, Rowe says, "is 
to make something appeal' 
and then disappeai; so the 
office is fullv functional and 
there when you need it" but 
vanishes magically when you 
don't need it. 

Combining her home of- 
fice with the li\ing room. 
Fox says, "really created 
another room" — one that 
can be seen onlv when she 
wants it to be seen. "AVlien 
someone comes in the fi-ont 
door," she says, "they cannot 
see it." Fox's desk is behind 

a tall sofa. "As long as I keep 

the piles on the desk shorter 

than the top of the back of the sofa," she 

says, "no one knows it's here." 

There's another big advantage to the new 
aiTangement. Now, Fox says, "on a clear 
day I can see the ocean from my desk, 
rather than looking into a closet." 

For other business people, the perfect 
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Recruiting-services provider Bill Vick turned to Dallas consultant Lisa 
Kanarek for help i}i organizi)ig his highly coniputeiized home office. 



home office is not so much in\isible as 
poitable. Thanks to technological ad- 
vances — especially the communications ca- 
pabilities exemplified by the Internet — "it 
really doesn't make any difference w^here 
you're located," says Paul Edwaixls. 

He recalls meeting a San Fi'ancisco 



lawver w^ho conducts his 
practice ft'om a chauff'eiu'- 
diiven limousine: "He 
doesn't have another physi- 
cal office." 

ome-office pioneer 
Bill Vick is slowly 
dissoh'ing liis ties to 
liis own home office. 
"I go someplace now about 
every other w^eek," he says of 
his trips aw^ay fi'om Piano, 
"and I never miss a beat in 
my business as long as I 
have a telephone line." 

Next year, he says, he's 
going to run his business for 
six months fi'om Finance: 
"I'm going to go to Provence 
and kick back and search for 
the perfect Boi'deaiLX." 

Paul Edwai'ds doesn't see 
the home office disappeai- 
ing, though, "and the reason 
is in pait psychological. 
Place, for most people, is 
iinpoitant — having a definite 
sense of stmctui^e, of belong- 
mg. 

If there is no such distinct 
space, Sai'ali Edwaixls says, 
"one problem that people can 
have is that they're on duty 
24 hours a dav. I think that 
space is a w^ay that j)eople 
will continue to psychologi- 
cally divide theii' lives, so 

that they have a Life outside 

of theii' w^ork." 
In other words, if you want your home 
office to be tmly heavenly, make sure you 
can walk away fi'om it. ^B 

• ^ To order a reprint of 
this story, see Page 66. 
For a fax copy, see Page SS. 



For More Ideas 

Working in a home office has evolved over 
the past decade or so from an oddity to 
what Sarah Edwards calls "a lifestyle 
choice" to, in many instances, what is 
clearly the most sensible and practical 
option. "The whole reality has changed so 
much since we started waiting about this," 
Edwards says. 

With that change has come a flood of 
books with advice on how^ to set up and 
organize a home office. Among these 
books, all of which are available as trade 
paperbacks, are: 



Working from Home, by Paul and 
Sarah Edw^ards (Tarcher/Putnam, 
$15.95). Now in its fourth edition, this 
554-page book is the flagship of the five 
books written by the Edw^ardses, proba- 
bly the best-knowTi of all the authoiities 
on home-based emplo^Tnent. It is an 
exhaustive guide to just about every 
aspect of w^orking at home, from taxes to 
insurance to zoning problems. The Ed- 
wardses' next book, Teaming Up, sched- 
uled for publication next March, will deal 
with collaborative efforts among business 
people wiio work from home or other 
small offices. 

Tlie Viitual Office Sin^val Handbook 



by Alice Bredin (John Wiley & Sons, 
$16.95). Half the length of the Edw^ai'dses' 
book, Bredin 's covers more tenitoiT — in a 
brisk, no-nonsense manner — since it em- 
braces not only home offices but other 
nontraditional office ai'rangements (w^ork- 
ing from hotel rooms, telecommuting, and 
so on). 

Eveivjfhings Orga)iized, by Lisa Ka- 
nai'ek (Cai'eer Pi'ess, $16.99) is tlie most 
recent book by a professional orgardzer w^ho 
has wiitten two other books addi^essed 
more specifically to the home office: 101 
Home Offiice Success Secrets (Cai'eer Press, 
$8.95) and Orga}i izi)ig Your Hon le Offiice 
for Success (Plume, $10). 



be a weight on your shoulders. Wlicther youVe 
a sprawHng giant or a slightly smaller endeavor. 
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These programs can make 
you as productive at home 
as you ivould he in a 
traditional office. 



By Tim McCollum 




or many entrepreneurs, theii' home- 
office PC is their pnncipal business 
computer, whether theii' finn is based 
at home or in a more ti'aditional office. 
There's a good explanation for this phe- 
nomenon. *When you are in your home 
office, you're doing productive work be- 
cause you're stnpping away" the disti^ac- 
tions of a more traditional office setting, 
says Alice Bredin, author of The Virtual 
Office Sui^val Handbook. Another factor, 
she says, is the softwai'e that enables people 
to work productively at home. 

Some of that software comes with com- 
puters sold for home use; the rest can be 
obtained fi^om retail computer stores or 
directly fi'om manufactui'ers. Following are 
some of the types of progi-ams that a 
home-office computer should have. 

Productivity programs include core office 

softw^ai'e such as 
word processing, 
spreadsheet, data- 
base, and presen- 
tation progi^ams; 
they can be pur- 
chased sepai'ately 
or in discounted 
bundles called of- 
fice suites. 
The leading suites ai'e Microsoft Office 
fi'om Microsoft Corp., at $499 for the 
standai'd edition without a database pro- 
gi'am or $599 for the professional edition 
with the company's Access database soft- 
ware; WordPerfect Suite from Corel Coip., 
$395; and Lotus SmaitSuite fi-om IBM 
Coi-p., $679. 

In many home offices, a Vorks" progi'am 
such as Claiis Works fi'om Claiis Coi^p., 
$129, and Microsoft Works, $M.95 
on diskette or $79.95 on CD-ROM 
(including the Microsoft Bookshelf 
reference libraiy), will pro\ide ade- 
quate productivity tools. These 
entry-level packages include an in- 
tegi'ated word processor, spread- 
sheet, and database. 

Organizers can siinplify a small- 
business owner's life by managing contacts 
and schedules. Progi'ams such as Goldmine 
for Windows 95 from Gokbiiine Softwai'e 
Corp., $295; Janna Contact 95 fi^om Janna 
Systems Inc., $99; and Lotus Organizer 
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fi'om IBM at $149 can help maintain phone 
and fax numbers, postal and e-mail ad- 
di'esses, appointment schedules, and other 
infonnation about business contacts in a 
searchable database. 

Most will work in tan- 
dem with youi' modem to 
place voice or fax calls or 
even send e-mail. 

Financial software Ls a 

gi'owing categoiy that 
ranges from personal-fi- 
nance managers to entiy- 
level accounting packages to business finan- 
cial-management progi'ams. 

Good for personal and veiy basic busi- 
ness financial management ai'e Quicken 
Deluxe from Intuit Inc., $49.95; Managing 
Your Money from Meca Software Co., 
$19.95; and Microsoft Money $34.95. 

Veiy basic accounting progi^ams, such as 
Peachtree Fii'st Accounting fi'om Peach ti'ee 
Software Inc., $49, provide do-it-yourself 
accounting tools for home-based businesses. 

TimeSlips PersonalPlus fi-om TimeSlips 
Coip., $179.95, can help small-business 
owners ti^ack the hours spent on projects 
and calculate the appropriate bill. Amor- 
tizer 96 from Outlook SofUvare Corp., 
$129.95, calculates business and personal 
loan pajTnents, asset depreciation, and 
financial-planning targets. 

Microsoft's Small Business Financial 
Manager, $99.95, works with the company's 
Excel spreadsheet progi-am and most popu- 
lar accounting progi'ams to pro\ide busi- 
ness-planning and financial-analysis tools. 

Utilities can help you — in youi' role as 
home-office computer technician — diagnose 

and fix problems and get 
the most out of your sys- 
tem. 

A useful tool is The 
Noi-ton Utilities fi'om 
Symantec Coip., a $119 
progi'am that enables 
users to perfonn basic 
hai^lwai'e maintenance, 
fix potentially catastrophic 
problems such as comipted files or dam- 
aged disks, and restore lost data. 

Anti-xiiTis progi'ams ai^e also crucial, 
whether you're bringing files back and forth 
fi'om the office using floppy disks or 




transferring them \ia a network connection 
or the Internet. These pi'ogi'ams scan 
incoming files and files ali'eady on your hai'd 
disk for '\iiaises" that can conoipt youi^ data 

or even prevent your computer from 
booting up. Popular prograins in- 
clude VuaisScan from McAfee Inc., 
$65; The Noiton AntiVii'us fi'om 
Symantec, $79; and Dr. Solomon's 
Anti-Viiiis Toolkit fi'om S&S Soft- 
w^ai'e InteiTiational Inc., $80. 

Managing softwai^e files on Intel- 
based computers is easier with Mi- 
crosoft's Windows 95 operating sys- 
tem — particularly with its Windows Ex- 
plorer utility — than it has been with earlier 
versions of Windows or DOS. Nonetheless, 
many users prefer using a desktop mainte- 
nance and na\igation progi'am called The 
Norton Na\igator fi-om Symantec, $99, 
w^hich pro\ides ad- 
ditional flexibility 
in organizing files 
for easier access. 

Eventually you 
may w^ant to get 
rid of the pro- 
gi'ams you no 
longer use. Pro- 
gi'ams such as 

Uninstaller fi'om MicroHelp Inc., $29.95, 
and Remove-IT from Vertisoft Systems, 
$39.95, do a thorough job of program 
removal, w^hether you're using Window^s 95 
or an eai'lier version. 





Where To Call 

Claris Corp.: 1-800-544-8554 
Corel Corp.: (801) 765-4038 
Goldmine Software Corp.: 1-800-654-3526 
IBM Corp.: 1-800-343-5414 
Intuit Inc.: 1-800-624-8742 
Janna Systems Inc.: 1-800-268-6107 
McAfee Inc.: (408) 988-3832 
Meca Software Co.: 1-800-288-6322 
MicroHelp Inc.: 1-800-777-3322 
Microsoft Corp.: 1-800-426-9400 
Outlook Software Corp.: 1-800-925-5700 
Peachtree Software Inc.: 1-800-247-3224 
Symantec Corp.: 1-800-441-7234 
S&S Software International: 1-800-701-9648 
TimeSlips Corp.: 1-800-285-0999 
Vertisoft Systems: 1-800-466-5875 
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STUPID paper. 



Paper Jams always seem to happen at the 



Hammermill copy paper, on the otlier hand, 



worst possible time. And it's always the poor has the stiffness and weight to glide easily 
copier that gets blamed. So it might surprise you through even the fastest copiers. And gives you 
to learn that most paper jams are caused by, the crisp, sharp copies you chose your copier for. 



w^ell, paper. Some papers are too light or too 
limp to run through the copier smoothl). 



PAPERS 



Now if there's ever a jam, chances are it 
really is the copier s fault. 
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For free samples and information on where to buy Hammermill paper, call 1-800-242-2148, international^ paper 
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By David Warvei 




resident William Jefferson "Bill" 
Clinton and former Senate Majority 
Leader Robeit J. ''Bob'' Dole, the 
1996 Democratic and Republican 
presidential nominees, have said repeatedly 
on the campaig:n trail that they intend to 
balance the federal budget, ease regulation, 
and expand trade opportunities. 
Wliile those pronouncements have 



hedge often is to mark theii* ballots based 
on each candidate's record of achievements 
and record of fulfilling past j^ledges. 

Hardy, a Republican who was chair- 
woman of the Alabama delegation to the 
1995 WHiite House Conference on Small 
Business, believes Clinton s performance 
on small-l)usiness issues hasn't been bad. 
''He's had a much better record on small 
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''I probably won't lisk my small-business 
issues again with Clinton," he says. ''I can't 
trust the Wliite House to really help small 
business" because of the influence of orga- 
nized labor and other gi'oujjs that advocate 
policies at odds with the \iews of most busi- 
ness owners. 

Dole, says Ratcliffe, has a ''fairly good 
record" on small-business issues. He adds, 

"I think a Rejjul )lican Wliite House 
and a Republican Congi'ess would 
be better for small business." 

Says Charlotte Schexnayder, 
pi'osident of Clarion Publishing 
Co., in Dumas, Ai'k.: 'Tm a big 
Clinton suj^porter. My business 
has fared much better under his 
administration than it did under 
the previous 12 years of 
Republican administration." 

The July Wliere I Stand poll in 
Nations Business found that nine 
out of 10 respondents believe 
Clinton has not been sufficiently 
committed to small-business is- 
sues. (See the complete poll results 
in the Sej)tember issue.) 

In addition, anecdotal infoma- 
tion collected by business oi'ganiza- 
tions suggests Dole will win the 
votes of most entrepreneui's. 

Here's a look at Clinton's and 
Dole's positions and recoiYls on key 
business issues: 



Regulatory reform and a cut in tlie capital-gains tax arc auioiig the p}v-business proposals of- 
fered by GOP presidential candidate Bob Dole, right aiid his running mate. Jack Kemp. 



jjleased small-business people, entrepre- 
neurs remain skeptical about how^ — or 
wiiether — either candidate would be able to 
achieve those goals. 

Business owners say they will lielieve the 
rhetoric w hen they see the results, prefer- 
ably in higher i)rofits, which many believe 
w^oulf] stem fiTjm the imj^roved economic 
giwth brought on by eliminating the bud- 
get deficit, curbing regulations, and ex- 
panding expoils. 

"We in small business," says Sxiithia 
HcUTly president of Hmxly Ink, a public-re- 
lations and government-affairs firm in 
Daphne, Ala., 'Iiave leai'ned not to coimt om^ 
chickens before the check cleai*s the bank." 

Because voters cannot know whether 
campaign i)romises will be kept, theii* best 



business than most would have anticii)ated, 
but that s primaiily because he ended up 
with a liepublican Congress," she says. 

Dole, says Hardy has proved to be "a 
continuous hawk on the deficit, wiiich is im- 
poitant to small business because of its ef- 
fect on interest rates. And he has supi )oi'ted 
caj^ital-gains reductions and other pi'o-busi- 
ness legislation." 

Richai'd K. Ratcliffe, chaii'iiian of 
Ratcliffe's Inc., an off-cami)us college book- 
store in Weatherford, Okla., also w^as a del- 
egate to the 1995 Wliite House Conference 
on Small Business. A registered Democrat, 
he gives the president credit for moving 
forwiuxl on some of the confei'ence's GO 
widelv varied recommendations but says he 
won't be voting for Clinton on Nov. 5. 



Budget And Taxes 

Both candidates have laid out plans 

to balance the federal budget and 
provide tax relief 

Clinton says he will i3roix)se a plan to bal- 
ance the budget by 2UU2 through reductions 
in government spending w hile still ]^ro\iding 
for a modest cut in taxes. As for his recoixl, 
'lie s been reluctiint to cut spending," says 
Mailha Phillips, executive dii'ector of the 
Concord Coalition, a bipailisan, Washington, 
D.C.-based organization that educates peo- 
ple about the l^udget deficit. 

Gox ernment spending luider Clinton in- 
creased by $138 billion fi-om 1992 to 1995, ac- 
cording to the Wliite House's Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB). The rate 
of spending gi'owth declined fi*om 1992 to 
1993, but it rose again in 1994 and 1995. 
Clinton s 1993 budget called for si)ending re- 
ductions over five vecU^s of $14() l)illion and 
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He re avetJie ))f a jo v p) id en t ia I 
caiididateH' poHifiov^ on keij busi- 
ness issues and their records in ful- 
filling past pledges. 



Ul\ increases on businesses and indix iduals 
of more than $240 billion. The CongTessional 
Budget Office (CBO) projected tliat tlie i)lan 
would cut annual deficits o\'er fix e yeai's by a 
totiil of$4;^.:U)mion. 

Since Clinton's inaupiu'ation, the deficit 
had been cut bv $12() billion h\ \\m. But a 
Study by the Republican members of tlie 
Joint Economic Committee of Congi*ess 
found that most of the reduction was the re- 
sult of economic gi'owth that followed the 
1000-91 recession, an end to federal expendi- 
tures related to the savings-and-loan 
cleanup that began in the late lOcSUs, and the 
sale by the government of some fonnerly 
imused pmls of the broadcast spectiTim. 

Even after Republicans won control of 
Congi-ess from the Democrats in the 1094 
elections, Clinton i*esisted efforts to enact 
significant spc^nding reductions. 

For exam{jle, he vetoed a Republican bud- 
get plan in December 1995 that would have 
balanced the budget by 20U2 tlii'ough an 
$812 billion reduction in federal outlays and 
tlii'ough $245 billion in t<L\ cuts. 

On the tax issue, Clinton s 199o budget — 
which passed by one vote in the House with 
no GOP support and was approved in the 
Senate with Vice President Al Gore's tie- 
breaking vote — raised taxes by more than 
$240 billion. The increases included a hike in 
the top indi\idual tax bracket to 89.6 percent 
fi'om 31 i)ercent and a lise in the coiporate 
tax rate to 35 j)ercent from 34 percent. 

Another tax was increased with the re- 
moval of the ceiling on the amount of wages 
subject to the 2.9 percent Medicai'e pa\Toll 
tcLX. In addition, the gasoline tax of 14.1 cents 
per gallon was increased by 4.3 cents. 

While the president is now^ calling for 
some tax cuts, he recentlv refused to inle 
out raising taxes diaing a second tenn. 

Tlie foundation of Dole's economic i)lan is 
an across-the-board 15 percent cut in indi- 
vidual income taxes. He also has pknlged to 
reduce the cajjital-gains tax by 50 i)erc(^nt 
and to offer a $500-per-cliild middle-class tax 
credit. Reducing government spending and 
balancing the budget by 2002 will rcMnain top 
prioiities, says Dole. The Kansas 
Republican has pro\ided few details on the 
spending reductions needed to pay for the 
proposed tax cut, how^ever. 

*'Dok^ has l)een a deficit hawk," says the 
Concord Coalititjn's Phillips. ''He's shown 
real coiuage" in projxjsing cuL^ in i)opulai* 





progiams and in raising taxes to 
fight the deficit. But the gToup is 
ciitical of his call now for a tax cut ot 
$550 billion over sLx yeiu's. 

As Senate majoiity leader. Dole in 
1995 helped craft the GOP s seven-year 
balanced-budget })lan, wiiich Clinton ve- 
toed, and the fiscal lOOG plan that reduced 
spending foi* the yeai* by $23 billion. 

Dole also led the fight in the Senate for a 



le\ies by more than $98 
billirm. He also voted to 
raise taxes in 1983 and 
1984 in an effort to reduce 
the deficit. Si)enf ling socU'ed 
during the early '80s, and 
along with it go\'ernment red inlv. 
Dole w as back on the tax-cutting side in 
1985, w^hen he heli)ed giiide Reagan s fiscal 
19(S() budget bill through the Senate. That 
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In a second term, Pi-csldent Clinton my.s, lie would propose modest tax cuts, includ 
ing a $r)(iO-per'Child credit and deductions for education expenses. 



balanced-budget constitutional amendment 
that w^ould have requii*ed that federal spend- 
ing not exceed revenues in most cii'cum- 
stiinces. Clinton opi)osed the amendment, 
wiiich the House approved in eaiiy 1995 and 
w hich twice fell short of Senate ap[)ro\'al — 
by a single vote, then by two votes. 

Wliile Dole is counted among Congi'c 
deficit hawks, over his 36 yeai's in Congi't ^s 
his remedies for budget deficits have some- 
times been less than business-friendly. 

Dole backed then-President Reagan's 
1981 budget, wiiich called for tax cuts of 
more than $740 billion ox er five yeai's. The 
filan also called for spending reductions of 
moi-e than $130 billion over three vears. 

The next yeai; how er, Dole hel])ed j)ush 
through Congress legislation that raised 



measui'e contained $122 billion in titx cuts 
over tlii'ee yecii's. 

In 1990, he supported then-President 
Bush's budget bill that increased taxes by 
$137 billion. But then he voted against 
Clinton's 1993 tax increase and oversaw^ the 
GOP's tax-cutting proposals during the 
budget debates in 1995 and 199(5. 

Entitlements 

Any attempt to biing down the budget 
deficit, say most economists, must include 
reining in spending on entitlement pro- 
gi*ams such as Medicai'e and Medicaid. 

Clinton has made some effoils tx) check 
the soaiing costs of Medicare and Medicaid. 
In Ills 1993 budget ])lan, he called for . A'ings 
of ab(jut $55 billion over fi\'e yeai^s du'ough 
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Regulation 
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(The U.S. Chamhor of Coniinerco tiled the 
lawsuit that challenged Clinton s sUiker-re- 
placenient executh e order. The administra- 
tion recently ann(^unced it would not appeal 
the decision to the Supreme Coui-t.) 

Dole has consistently supported the busi- 
ness position on labor issues, voting against 
increases in the federal minimum wage and 
helping lead a Senate filibuster in 1994 of 
the striker-replacement bill. 

Among his other labor votes, Dole suj)- 
poiled a bill in 19cS4 that would have banned 
the use of compulsory union dues for politi- 
cal purposes and, more recently, backed the 
TEAM Act and a measure that would allow 
pnvate-sector workers to gain adrlitional 
fle.xibility in meeting family obligations by 
choosing compensatory lea\'e in lieu of pay 
for overtime work. 

Trade Policy 

On no business issue cU'e Clinton and Dole 
more in accord than on the continuing need 



to expand export mai'kets and jjromote 
trade. And according to their cam})aigii po- 
sition j)apers and comments, both intend to 
pursue fi-ee-market trade policies. 

Both candidates supported the latest 
round of the General Agi'eement on Tariffs 
and Ti'ade (GATT) and the Noilh Ameiican 
P'l'ee Ti-ade Agi-eement (NAFTA)— the 
trade pact among the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. Clinton, in fact, spent 
considerable political capital in seeming 
passage of NAFTA, which many 
Democrats oi)})osed. 

Clinton and Dole also ha\'e suppoited ex- 
tension of most-favored-nation trade status 
to China without conditions. 

learh; there are differences be- 
tween the two niajor-paily candi- 
dates on issues important to busi- 
ness. For manv business owners, 
the issue that best defines those differ- 
ences is product-liability reform. For more 




than 12 years, business had fought in 
Congi'ess to pass a uniform federal i)rod- 
uct-liability law to replace the patchwork 
of state laws. 

In late Mai'ch, the House and the Senate 
finally agi-eed to a compromise bill that lim- 
ited damage awards in pi'oduct-liability suits 
and i)rotected finns fi^om unlimited liability. 

Dole was a piime sponsor of the mea- 
sure; Clinton vetoed it. 

*lt is a real clear difference between the 
tvvo candidates," says Larry Stanley, presi- 
dent of Emi)ii-e Dolt and Screw, a small dis- 
tiibutor in Spokane, Wash. The veto, he 
savs, 'Is a verv anti-business stance for 
Clinton to take. Product-liability refonii 
has been a long-standing issue in the busi- 
ness world, and to get the veto was a real 
slap in the face.'' 

The question to be answ^ered by business 
people on Nov. 5 is whether Bill Clinton or 
Bob Dole would better represent theii* \iews 
on the range of issues impoitant to them. IB 



The Perot Factor 

It's a \iii:ucil ceit<iinty that H. Ross Perot, 
the 1996 presidential nominee of the newly 
established Refonn Paitv, won't win elec- 
tion to the White House on Nov 5. Most 
polls suggest that Perot will re- 
ceive 4 to 8 percent of the populai* 
vote, fai* less than the 18.9 i)ercent 
he garnered as an independent 
candidate in the 1992 presidential 
race against then-President 
(]^eorge Bush and then-Gov Bill 
Clinton of Ai'kansas. 

'At that level [of populaiity], 
he's not going to ha\^e a tremen- 
dously impoitant impact," says 
Guy MolvTiiLx, vice president for 
Peter D. Hail Research, a 
Democratic polling finii in 
Washington, D.C. *'But he is a fac- 
tor; he's one more obstacle for 
Bob Dole.'' 

Perot also has been a factor in 
forcing the other presidential can- 
didates to make clecU' to the pulilic 

their positions on an issue impor- 

tant to business: eliminating the 
federal budget deficit. 

Maltha Phillii)s, executiv e dii'ector of the 
Concord Coalition, a bipcUtisan, 
Washington-based policy organization that 
focuses on budget issues, says Perot *'has 
done an enomious senice by launcliing the 
issue of and educating the Ajneiican {people 
about the deficit anfl foi- pointing out the 
entitlements issue." 

In speeches before and since liis Aug. 18 
Refonn Paity nomination in Vallev^ Forge, 



Pa., Perot has detailed the country's budget 
situation and exi)ounded on the need to cm- 
tail the bm'geoning federal spending on 
Medicm'e, Medicaid, and Social Secmity 

Wliat he hasn't detailed is how he would 
ackh'ess those fiscal problems if he w^ere 
elected president. He has said that the fed- 
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Reform Party candidate Ross Pcwt says that if he Is elect ccl 

reducun/ thefedeiul deficit tcotdd be his No. 1 priority. 



eral budget must be balanced, that he oj)- 
poses any major tax cut until the deficit is 
eliminated, and that the nati( )n s social wel- 
fai'e programs must be changed. 

think Perot muddies the watei's" on 
those issues because he pro\ides no solu- 
tions, says Scott Hodge, senior federal bud- 
get analyst for the Heiitage Foundation, a 
consen'ative public-policy organization in 
Washington, D.C. 
Hodge says congi*essional Republicans' 



effoitvS in the past two yeai*s to enact sigiiifi- 
cant spending reductions, including slowing 
Medicai'e and Medicaid gimth, and the 
fact that the deficit has come down for each 
of the past fom* fiscal yeai's ai'e reasons why 
the Texas businessman's polling numbers 
are so anemic this time. 

'*What is Perot saving that he 
w^ould do that no one else could 
do?" asks Hodge. 

Perot's earlier proposals sug- 
gest he might raise taxes. Dming 
his 1992 presidential bid, he pro- 
posed a budget-balancing plan 
that called for several tax in- 
creases, including a gasoline-tax 
hil\e of 50 cents a gallon. 

A.S tlie election approaches, 
Perot is expected to attack 
Republican presidential candidate 
Bob Dole's ])lan to cut taxes on in- 
dividuals and businesses by $550 
billion over sLx yeai's. 

On another impoitant business 
issue, trade, Perot paits with his 
Democratic and Repul)lican li- 
vals. He opposed the Noith 

Ameiican Free Tiade Agi'eement 

(NAFTA) and the latest General 
Agi'eement on Tcuiffs and Ti*ade (GATT) 
pact. Clinton and Dole supi}oited both 
trade agi'eements. 

Wliile Perot savs he's for "fair, fi'ee trade" 
and rails against the U.S. trade deficit, he 
hasn't said specifically how he W7)uld d(*al 
witli trade issues if he were elected. 

On other mattei's impoitimt to business, 
such as health-care refoirn, federal regula- 
tions, and product -liability refonn, Perot 
has said and proposed little. 
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When ''the show'' is over 
for big-league baseball 
pi a ije } 's, ivh at 's their i text 
act? Ma)}ijfi)id oppodani- 
ties ill ei 1 1 ) 'e preneu) 'sh ip. 



By StcpJicii Rash 




or the boys of summer, 
summer doesn't last for- 
ever. One way or an- 
other — usually because 
of eroding skills, a serious in- 
juiy, or simply a loss of en- 
thusiasm for the game — the 
day comes for major-league 
baseball players to hang up 
their spikes and move on. 

But to what? Some stay in 
the sport as managers or 
coaches, become broadcast 
announcers, or use their 
name recognition to pitch a 
product. Others — especially 
recently retired star players, 
who collected big salanes and 
bonuses — decide they'll never 
have to work again. A few 
find themselves aimless 
without the compass that 
baseball provided, and they 
wind up as failures in the 
outside world. 

In baseball, however, the 
winners are those who know 
how to capitalize on opportu- 
nities — a lesson not lost on 
most former players. For 
many of them, those opportu- 
nities lie in entrepreneurship. 

Their chances of success 
may depend in part on fac- 
tors unique to former profes- 
sional athletes. Dr. Joel Fish, 
director of the Center for 
Sports Psychology, in 
Philadelphia, and the sports 
psychologist for the Phillies 
organization, says thi'ee of 

the key elements are a 

player's ability to accept the 
end of his sports career and move on; 
whether the player s retirement is planned 
or unplanned; and how large a role base- 
ball has in the player s sense of identity. 

"The good news for foiTner players is 
that the competitive skills necessary to 
succeed in the world of sports are similar 
to the competitive skills necessary to suc- 
ceed in business," says Fish, who consvilts 
with corporations and other businesses on 
these parallel skills. 

"When it comes to being able to deal 
with pressure, to competitive achieve- 





over, I'm able to close a chap- 
ter on that part of my life and 
move on.'" The other half, he 
says, "have one foot in the 
past and one in the present 
because either theres some 
unfinished business in their 
career or they just haven't 
been able to find the same 
rush, the same charge in 
their post-athletic life." 

he baseball-to-business 
stories of three former 
big-leaguers — Mickey 
Lolich, Bert Blyleven, 
and Carl Warwick — show 
how they took different paths 
to far-different enteiprises. 
But their stories also contain 
common threads of how the 
game shaped their appi'oach 
to business, prepared them 
for the entrepreneurial 
world, and forced them to 
make adjustments. 
There are lessons here not 
only for other profes- 
sional athletes 
looking ahead to 
life after sports but 
for anyone who owns 
or wants to own a 
small business. 
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His career as a pitcher far the Detroit Tigers 
helped Miekey Lolich prepare far 
running his dough nni shop in Lake Orion, Mich. 



ment, to letting go of a bad day, to mental 
toughness and clutch peiformance, a lot of 
athletes, through their sports training, are 
w^ell-prepared for the world of business." 

The dowTiside, Fish says, is that almost 
all retiring players have "an understand- 
able sense of loss when their careers are 
over. And there are all the emotions that 
come along with a sense of loss, which t vqp- 
ically include denial, anger, and sadness." 

Fish says about half the former players 
he has dealt with have been "able to reach 
a sense of acceptance that 'my career is 



Holes In His Plan 

Mickey Lolich, who 
pitched for the Detroit 
Tigers for 13 years in the 
1960s and 70s before finish- 
ing his career with the New 
York Mets and the San Diego 
Padres, holds the Tigers team 
records for strikeouts (2,679) and shutouts 
(39). After handing other teams all those 
"doughnuts" — sports lingo for zeros on the 
scoreboard — Lolich decided he liked the 
doughnut business. 

At his restaurant, Lolich's Donut Shop, 
in Lake Orion, Mich., about 30 miles north 
of Deti'oit, Lolich has built a successful 
business semng coffee and about 100 
dozen doughnuts a day to local residents 
and to people passing thi'ough on their 
way to nearby recreational areas and lakes 
or who just want to see a foiTiier major-lea- 



When the person 
who answers the phone 
is the person who 
answers your question, 
you Ve called a small business- 
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t Oxford, our Customer Service Associates 
are trained to understand all aspects of ycuir 
company s healthcare needs, from benefits to 
claims to hilling. They have the knowledge 
and the authc^rity t(^ provide the information you 
and your employees need, when you need it, 
so y(^u won't get transferred frc^n department 
to department. 

And like your small business, weVe con- 
stantly looking for ways to improve the level of 
service we deliver. Like Oxford On-Call, a unique 
program that allows your employees to receive 
care and guidance on the phone during the hours 
that their d(Ktor is not available. And Oxford 



On-Line which gives your employees the ability 
to interact electronically with Oxford. 

What you will get is the best service and 
care delivered quickly and courteously, which 
means less time on the phone and more time on 
your business. 

So when youVe looking feu healthcare for 
your small business, call us. We'll take the time 
you need to answer any questions you have. We Ve 
committed to providing the best quality customer 
service and healthcare for your small business. 

^ Oxford Healtli Plans 

More tluni \\i:c\[\\carQ . WuvrnvfCar^ 



For Heiilthcare Answers For Your Small Business, Call Your Insurance Broker Or Oxford Health Plans 

1 800 846 6235, ext. 122 
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guer aiid a Detroit hero. In fact, Lolich 
says, his baseball reputation gave him a 
big leg up in his business. 

''B«Rball helped prepare me for the 
business woi^ld mostl}' in the aspect that I 
knew how to deal with people, with 
the public " says Lolich, 56. *'Being 
a celebrity who helped bring the 
World Series to Michigan, they 
had respect for me." (Lolich had 
three wins and no losses in that 
19fit^ Series, which the Tigers 
won, foui' games to three over 
the St. Louis Cardinals.) 

"IVe been lucky enough to 
have success in both my 
baseball and my business 
careers," says Lolich. "A 
lot of former players 
founder after baseball; 
they cant take being 
out of the limelight. 
This has kept me in the 
limelight. There aren't many busi- 
nesses where anyone walking in can see a 
major-league ballplayer." 

The affable Lolich is at the shop in the 
mornings to greet customers, maybe talk a 
little baseball, and sign autogiiiphs. Tliats 
something he's been doing since his days as 
a player, and he continued his easygoing 
approachabilit}' when he started nmning 
his first doughnut shop in 1979 in 
Rochester, Mich., about 15 miles south of 
his cuiTent location. 

After initially retiring from the game in 
1976 in the middle of a two-\'eai' contract 
with the Mets, Lolich worked in automo- 
bile sales for a year before the Padres 
coaxed him back onto the field. 

When he was in the cai'-sales job, he and 
an associate met every morning for dough- 
nuts. "One day [the associate] asked, 'Have 
you ever thought of opening up a doughnut 
shop? I mean, you like them enough,'" 
Lolich recalls with a laugh. 

When Lolich decided to leave the Padres 
in 1979 and retire for good, the associate 
called with a business proposal: Tlie own- 
ers of a doughnut shop in Rochester were 
opening another restaurant and wanted to 
sell the doughnut business. 

The two became partners, and "every 
morning Fd go in to greet customers in a 
three-piece suit, then at 10 Fd go off to the 
auto-sales job," says Lolich. 

In 1981 he bought out the pailner, gave 
up the sales job, and began working full 
time at the doughnut shop. In 19S3 he re- 
located the business to Lake Orion. He 
now has about a dozen employees and 
$250,000 in annual revenues. 

Lolich says two things he leained in 
baseball stand out in his mind as having 
helped him in business: preparation and 
consistency. "In baseball, success is where 
preparation meets opportunity," he says. 



*The food businc. o is similar in that it is 
repetitious, day after day, and you have to 
be verv consistent. The difference is that in 
baseball, when you make a mistake, 
thei'e s no going back, and e\'eiyone knows 
about it. In doughnuts, if you make a mis- 
take, you can just throw the batch away 
and start over agam, 

"On the other hand, in the 
baseball world, 
whether I won or 
lost a game, peo- 



He was feared throughout the big 
leagues for his wicked cun^eball ( he's third 
on the alhtime strikeout list, with 3,701) 
but perhaps w even better known for his 
practical jokes. Once, for instance, he 
slapped a pie in the face of Tommy 
Lasorda — who recently stepped down as 
manager of the Los .Vngeles Dodge]\s— «i 
Lasorda was doing a television inteiTiew. 

Blvleven also has collected baseball 
cards since his teens, a hobby that helped 
lead him into his cuirent busme . . In 




Aftfir 22 seasons /// the big leagues, Beii Rlylrvcii h iwir president of Up Front Spoiis 
& Eutoiainiveiit, iclucli makes three-diwensional collectible cards. 



pie would come back and watch again. In 
the food business, if the product is a loser 
and customers get something bad, they 
won't come back again. Tliere has to be 
quality product every day." 

Lolich s ad\ice to other foniier ballplay- 
ers thinking of starting a business holds 
just as much validity for any would-be en- 
trepreneur: ''Make sure that when you put 
your money into a business, you're there to 
watch the busine.-..-^. Be obseiTant; be a 
hands-on operator." 

Still A Real Card 

Bert Blyleven was no kid when he retu'ed 
from baseball m 1992, after 22 seasons in 
the big leagues. But he always had — and 
still has — a lot of the kid in him, to go 
along with his business acumen. 

Blyleven played nine years with the 
Minnesota Twins, with whom he won a 
World Seiies in 1987, and he also pitched for 
the Texas Rangers, the Pittsbui'gh Pirates — 
another team he helped win a world cham- 
pionship, in 1979 — the Cleveland Indians, 
and the California Angels. 



1993, he and his partner, Steve Bergnian, 
started L^p Front Sports & Entertainment, 
Inc., an Anaheim, Calif -based firm that 
developed, patented, and now produces 
Real Action Pop-Ups. 

These collectible, three-dimensional 
cards feature a die-cut action shot of a 
player or other subject who stands out 
against a scene of an arena or other back- 
ground when the card is folded. The cards 
also include biogi^aphical information and, 
in the case of players, statistics. 

Up Front's first project was foi' Hasbro 
Toys; Blyleven's company produced almost 
2 million pop-up cards that were included 
in the packaging of Hasbro's Mortal 
Kombat and Ti'ansfoiTners action figui'es. 

Up Front went on to do a retail program 
with the Harlem Glolxlrotters and their 
sponsor Denny s restaurants; a magazine 
insert for the World Wrestling Federation; 
and a giveaway promotional card featur- 
ing Michael Waltnp, Citgo Pet?X)leums 
new driver on the Winston Cup stock-car- 
racing circuit. 

Blyleven says his business, which had 



816 TargelSmart! is the first book to 
describe how database marketing can be 
used by small businesses. Using visual 
aids and a two-year case study, the book 
shows how to strengthen customer rela- 
tionships and increase sales. 

804 NEC America Corporate Networks 
Group, a telecommunications industry 
leader, integrates diverse telephone, com- 
puter, and video technology for businesses 
of all types and sizes through its FUSION 
Integrated Communications Business 
Strategy, delivering infomiation in voice, 
data, text, video, and image. 

814 Hammermill laser paper will make 
your laser output look its very best. This 
line of paper was designed specifically for 
electronic imaging equipment to optimize 
laser performance and deliver outstanding 
images. 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 

806 American Life. New! Benefit-Payroll 
Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance 
is funded through voluntary employee con- 
tributions. Employers pay nothing. Life 
insurance protection plus tax-deferred 
earnings through 16 investment options. 

811 Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An 

award program that has honored more 
than 1,000 businesses since 1990. Find 
out how your business can qualify for this 
program. Call for information. 

890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

898 Nation's Business Editorial Calendar. 

Find out about which stories and special 
reports will be featured during the upcom- 
ing months in Nations Business. 

808 Mancuso's Small Business Resource 
Guide contains names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of key small business 
resources. Get answers about venture 
capital, on-line services, home-based 
businesses, legal services, and more! 

809 Emkay, Inc. Fleet Management 
Services has provided fleet leasing and 
management services to fine companies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
for over 50 years. 

884 Mita Plain Paper Fax Machines offer 
full-features with laser technology for clear, 
precise images and the convenience of 
plain paper to increase your business pro- 
ductivity. The times demand Mita. 



1-800-597-7363 



For immediate response 
from these advertisers 
call 1-800-597-7363. 
Specify the three-digit 
extension number for the 
information, then provide 
your facsimile number. 
You'll receive the 
information within 
minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 
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803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows. 

813 Little Gym International is rated 
as one of the top franchise companies 
serving children and offers comprehensive 
training and continuous franchise support. 
Exclusive territories including international. 

815 GTE. Now your business can rely on a 
single company - GTE - for help with all 
your business' telecommunications needs, 
including worldwide long distance. Call 
today and count on GTE for help. 

812 Kott Koatings, Inc. has the fastest- 
growing and largest bathtub, sink , and tile 
refinishing franchise in the world. You can 
restore, repair, and recolor worn bathtubs, 
sinks, tile, and more with this exclusive 
process. Call for information. 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

865 MarketFAX. Use this exciting interac- 
tive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today 
to find out more information about the 
benefits of this system. 

817 Small Business Institute Resource 
Catalog offers books, audio programs, 
videotapes and software that will help you 
build your business. It is a collection of 
products from top-quality publishers 
designed specifically to serve America's 
entrepreneurs. 

858 Royal Copystar. Call for information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for your copier needs. 

807 Palmetto Economic Development 
Corporation offers free industrial site and 
building listings for companies relocating 
to South Carolina. We can also provide 
assistance regarding power costs, labor 
construction, tax-incentives, and grants. 

810 Mancuso's Small Business Basics. 

A new book with step-by-step information 
on how to start, buy. or franchise your 
way to a successful business. Learn how 
to choose a venture, select partners, get 
financing, and write a business plan. 

848 Mail Boxes, Etc. The world s largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 
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revenues of more than $250,000 last year, 
"is at the explosion stage. We have a lot of 
interested people out there," including 25 
of the 28 major-league teams, which would 
sell the cards in their retail stx)res and give 
them away at ballparks. 

Bl} leven, president of Up Front Spoils, 
says he learned much duiing his career in 
baseball that helped him in starting a busi- 
n' s. 'Tou have the opportunity in business 
to compete, and to kiiow that you ha\'e to 
set goals and take one project at a time, just 
like one game at a time," he says. 
"The consistency you need on the 
baseball field you also need in the 
business world." 

What helped him the most in 
adjusting to the business world, 
he says, was his partner, 
Bergman, the company's CEO. 
Bergman came up \\ith the con- 
cept for Real Action Pop-Ups, 
"and because he has been in the 
printing and gi^aphic-arts busi- 
ness for 35-plus years, his exper- 
tise was crucial." 

Blyleven says the biggest piece 
of advice he could give to aspiring 
entrepreneurs is to "really edu- 
cate yourself on the area that 
you're getting into. Ask questions 
and don't be afraid to fail. That's 
the biggest thing, in business 
and in baseball." 



W^arwick left the game in 1967, at age 
29, and went on to own two businc es in 
Houston: Carl Wanvick and Associates 
Inc., a real-estate firm he formed in 1968, 
and Questar Travel Inc., a travel agency 
he bought in 1986 and now co-owns with 
his daughters, Karla Baker and Julie 
Chapman, who mn the business. 

Even when Wanvick w^as in the big 
leagues, he w^orked during the off'-season, 
at a Houston paper-supplies business. "In 
those days you had to work to make ends 



Producing In The Pinch 

Carl Warwick is an example of 
w^hat sports psychologist Fish is 
talking about when he suggests 
that retiring baseball players 
whose identities are not com- 
pletely tied up in the game may 
have a better chance at success. 

*The players who don't have all 
their identity eggs in one basket 
are also the ones w^ho are better 
able to move on," Fish says. 

Warwick spent six years as an 
outfielder in the big leagues in 
the 1960s, coming up with the 
Los Angeles Dodgers before mov- 
ing to the Cardinals, the Houston 

Astros, and the Chicago Cubs. 

Like Lolich and Blyleven, 
Wanvick has a Woiid Seiies ling — eanied 
with the Cardinals in 1964 — but he never 
achieved the level of fame that those two 
players did. He does, however, hold a 
major-league record that might epitomize 
his work ethic: most consecutive pinch-hits 
in a World Series, with three. 

"I spent six years in the big leagues, and 
I think, that's as long as I could have fooled 
'em," Warwick says with a laugh. ''And I 
think the good Lord put me in baseball just 
to show me that I wasn't going to be a su- 
perstar." 




PHOTOS PAUL S HOWELL— GAMMA LIAISON 

Former National League outfwklerCorl 

Warnick co-oiriis a t}'airl (tf/ciicij with 
his dauylitcrSy Julie Chapman, left, 
and Karla Baker, 



meet," he says. "The league minimum 
salaiT was $5,000"— it's now $109,000— 
"and at the end of the season, even the year 
we won the Series, I came straight home, 
and witliin three days I was back peddling 
paper." 

Warwick's experiences in the off-season 
and as a player when he was with the 
Astros proved to be a big boost when it 
came time to open his real-estate fmn, 
w^hich is involved mostly in commercial de- 
velopment. In fact, Wan\ick proved to be 
ahead of his time in the art of networking. 



"I spent a lot of time, any chance I could, 
going to any kind of luncheon for the 
Kiwanis Club or Rotaiy Club or a Little 
League opening. I met a lot of people and 
made a lot of friends. And when I got into 
real estate, my business was putting to- 
gether investment gi'oups. I had a tremen- 
dous list of people who were already estab- 
lished businessmen in Houston whom I 
could go to and show them our pi'oject." 

Wai'w ick says one of the ha]'dest parts 
of adjusting to the business world was "ad- 
justing to a different way of life. In 
baseball, you get up at 10 or 11, 
spend the day waiting to go to the 
ballpark at 4, and then you re up 
till 1 or 2 in the morning. In the 
business world, things stail early. 

"In baseball, you're used to some- 
one setting a schedule for you and 
telling you w^hat time the plane 
leaves and when the bus leaves — 
theres not a lot of self-discipline 
until you get on the baseball field. 
But this w^as self-discipline from 
the time you woke up in the morn- 
ing till you went to bed at night." 

Wamick expanded the real-es- 
tate company into a thriving busi- 
ness that was active in shopping- 
center development and at one 
time had 23 employees. But the 
firm w^as hit by the mid-1980s 
downtuiTi in the Houston i^al -es- 
tate market. 

He scaled back the company, 
which now has $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year in commis- 
sions, but he diversified 

into sideline en- 
terprises that 
^/S.^ he since has sold 

at a profit — all ex- 
cept the travel 
agency, which has 
eight employe and 
annual revenues of 
betw^een $3 million 
and $4 million. 
Warwick's advice to 
aspiring entrepreneurs 
bears out the experience 
he has gained in nearly 30 
years as a small -business 
owner: "Make sui'e you don't 
start it with too much overhead. You have 
to start it from the ground up, work it ft'om 
the gi'ound up, and gi'ow as the profits 
from the business allow you to gi'ow. 

"And sometimes you have to find some 
way to diversify; you've got to do some- 
thing else. I think baseball taught me that, 
too. In fact, I tliink pla>ing any type of 
sport teaches you discipline. I have four 
grandsons, and as long as I can keep them 
in spoils, I think theyll have a better 
chance to make it in the world.*' IB 
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Blest Be 
The Tapes 
That Bind 

When Ke\in Parker was 13 
years old, he stalled hand-bind- 
ing books. 'TVIy family were all 
aitists, and thev had a lot of art 
friends," he says, and it was for 
those fiiends that he bound 
small editions — perhaps 25 
copies — of portfolios of prints, 
books of poetr}; and the like, in 
leather and fine book 
cloth. 

Parker is 34 now, and 
binding is still a veiy 
large part of his life — but 
not in the way you 
might expect. When we 
\isited him recently at 
his workplace, we didn't 
find him at an artisan s 
bench, binding limited 
editions in perfectly 
tamied cowhide. He is 
now the head of liis own 
60-employee company, 
Powis Parker, which 
occupies a building in 
an industrial district in 
Berkeley, Calif 

Pai^ker has been in 
business for himself since 
1980 — that is, since he 
was 18 — and Powis 
Parker, as a company, has 
been ai'ound since 1982. 
(Powis is his middle name; 
he adopted it for the com- 
pany only because "it had 
a nice ling to it," he says, 
but it sui'ely didn't hurt if 
some potential customers 
thought that Towis" was a 
silent and considerably 
older partner.) 

Powis Parker makes an 
elegant little table-top 
binding machine called 
the Fastback. 
Insert a document 
of as niciny as 350 






sheets into the Fastback and it 
wraps a heated tape over the 
spine of the document. A ther- 
mal plastic on the center of the 
tape seals the pages together 
along the spine, and another 
adhesive on the edges of the 
tape giips the documents covei^. 

The result is both hand- 
somely and securely bound; as 
we saw for ourselves, a freshly 
boimd document won't come 
apart even when you pick it up 
by just one of its pages. Tlie 
Fastback sells for about $3,500 
(for the larger model ) or $1,900 
(for the smaller model, 
which can bind as many 
as 125 sheets). Its pur- 
chasers, as you might 
imagine, include a lot of 
copy shops and large coipo- 
rations. 
The seed for his business 
was planted, Parker says, 
by his high-school mathe- 
matics teacher, who also 
sold private-label office 
supplies. Tlie teacher 
suggested to Pai'ker that 
he look into making 
tapes for a table-top bind- 
ing macliine manufac- 
tui^ed by a big office-sup- 
plies company; that 
company's own tapes 
evidently left sometliing 
to be desired. 

Parker quickly 
learned that buying a 
machine to make such 
tapes would cost many 
thousands of dollars, so 
he set out to build a 
macliine of his own. He 
went to junkyards and 
picked up such unlikely 
raw materials as a big 
industrial coffeepot. 
Building the 
machine wound up 
costing him a couple 
of yeai's and perhaps 
$5,000; it filled the 
basement of his par- 
ents' Berkeley house. 



He began selling the tapes in 
1982, but the market was tiny, 
about $100,000 in sales a year. 
To really make a go of his new 
business, Parker was going to 
have to come up with a success- 
fiil binding machine; then he 
could sell lots of tapes, as surely 
as blade sales follow the intro- 
duction of a successful razor. 

For several years he and 
"some bright friends" chewed 
at the problems involved in 
designing a desktop binder. 
He had been working 
almost nonstop for months 
when some other fiiends 
"convinced me to come out and 
windsurf with them," he recalls. 
While he was sitting on the 
beach he suddenly thought of a 
solution, and witliin a month he 
had built a prototype machine 
that successfully bound docu- 
ments. 

Parker s insight was that the 
binding tape should be applied 
first to one side of a document, 
and then to the other, instead of 
to both sides at once, as the 
existing machine did. That way, 
Pai'ker says, a binding tape 
could be applied to a document 
of as few as fom^ or five 
sheets — which was difficult or 
impossible with the existing 
teclinology. 

Growth has been "pretty 
steady," Parker says, although 
he w^on't say what his revenues 
ai^e or how many machines are 
in use. Late last year, though, 
the company moved into a 
Berkeley building three times 
larger than the 15,000 square 
feet it had been occup>ing in 
neighboring Oakland. 

Powis Parker's growth has 
deprived Parker of one small 
pleasure: He no longer binds 
books himself "I do miss that a 
bit," he says. 'There's some- 
thing ver>' satisfying about 
doing a handcraft. You see 
something at the end of the day 
that you can hold. Designing a 



machine is like that, too, but it's 
not at the end of the day, it's at 
the end of four years." 

For more infoniiation about 
the Fastback, call 1-800-321- 
BIND (1-800-321-2463). 
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So you missed 
the big 
Cezanne 
show^ in 
Philadelphia 
this summer? Well, thanks to 
Barney Li, you can still check 
out some masteipieces of 
another kind. 

A couple of years ago in our 
Making It section, we ran a 
piece about Li, the propiietor of 
Eagle One Industries, in Carls- 
bad, Calif Eagle One makes 
products used in ''car detail- 
ing" — waxes, wheel cleaners, 
spot removers — and Li himself 
is a car enthusiast of the first 
magnitude. 

As an aid to Li's fellow^ car 
buffs, Eagle One has published 
the Diredoiy of American Auto- 
inotive Museums & Displays. 
Stick this directory in youi' 
glove compartment, and youll 
be reminded, when you're in 
Sand City, Calif, that Reggie 
Jackson's Performance Cars & 
Baseball Memorabilia museum 
is close at hand; and when you 
have an afternoon to kill in 
Medina, Ohio, you 11 know you 
can spend it at the Poitholes 
into the Past Museum. 

To get a copy of the directoiy, 
send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope (legal-sized) to Eagle 
One Industries, 5927 Landau 
Court, Carlsbad, Calif 92008. IB 
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Alaska $ 949 



Europe $1699 / Caribbean $599 



Wliat could be more perfect than exploring places like Alaska, pAirope and the Caribbean 
with the one yon lo\ e? It'^s ex er) thing you could imagine, and more, on Royal Caribbean 
Call 1-800 -Take -C^ff for details. Rut don'^t wait. Yoirve already done enough of that. 



Royal ^ Caribbean 



® 




CVJS 





1-800-Tnkc-Offs One Million 
Dollar Customer PnYUicnt 
Protection Flan safeguards 
your funds in escrow until the 
cruise line is paid... insuring 
you iron 't miss the boat! 



For Sest Rates Gaul, IVow 




i-QOO-TMQE-OFF 

AMERICAS CRUISE & TRAVELCENTER 

1-800-825-3633 



*Fares are per persotiy double occupancy^ cruise only y for select 19^6/ 1^97 sailings. Port charges (from $09-S195) and departure tax (from $6.50-^44.70) 

are additional. Certain restrictions apply. <D]006 RCCL. S/jips of Norwnjian and Liheriafi Registry. 
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ranchlsing 

Be sure you knoiv 
everything you need to 
know about the business 
you're biiying. 



By Roboia Maynard 




ayne Flesjer 
found out too late 
that the fast-food 
business wasn't 
the best choice for him. 
Considering his cost for 
the submarine-sandwich 
franchise he owns — a total 
investment of $135,000, 
which included an $18,000 
upfront fee to the fran- 
chisor — it was an expen- 
sive lesson. 

The less-than-perfect fit 
became clear to him when 
he got to know the owners 
of a sign-making franchise 
next door. He discovered 
that they were making 
more money than he was — 
without working evenings 
and weekends, as he was. 

Flesjer realized then 
that the sub shop's hours 
didn't suit him, and neither 
did the type of interaction 
with customers. With fast 
food, he says, people are 
faiiiy demanding; they 
come in and want some- 
thing fast. 

With the sign business, 
he says, the relationship is 
altogether different. "You 
can take a httle more time 
with customers. They need 
you, and you're view^ed as 
an expert." 

Flesjer made a mistake 
that's common among pro- 
spective franchisees — buy- 
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ing without really knowing 
what the day-to-day busi- 
ness is about. Often, pros- 

pects simply don't get be- 
yond the allure of the successful name or 
concept — or the mistaken notion that a 
franchise brings instant success. 

"People go into a sub shop at the noon 
hour and see the cash register opening 
and closing," says Calvin B. Haskell Jr., 
president of R^anchise Solutions, Inc., a 
consulting fu-m in Portsmouth, N.H. 
"What they don't see is having to get 
there at 4 a.m. to bake bread." 

The best way for prospective franchi- 



Before partners Wayyie Flesjer and Laura Dressier opened their 
American Fastsig)is f ranch ise^ she tested the waters by irorking in 
anotlier Fastsigns store for several )no}iths. 



sees to find out those kinds of things is to 
go to work in a franchise store, Haskell 
says. 

That's exactlv w^hat Laura Dressier did; 
she is Flesjer's new business partner 
This past summer the tw^o bought an 
American Fastsigns franchise in Shore- 
line, Wash., 40 miles from the sub fran- 
chise Flesjer still owns in Tacoma. 
Dressier had seen her friend Flesjer go 
through the franchise-bu\ing experience 



the first time. Before mak- 
ing the commitment to 
buy, she w^nt to work for 
several months in a 
Fastsigns store. 

"I highly recommend 
it," she says of testing the 
w^aters by working tempo- 
rarilv in a franchise. "It 
gives you a chance to see if 
it's a good match. And if 
you buy the franchise, it 
gives you a leg up on 
operating your own store." 

A Varied Menu 

With hundreds of fran- 
chise companies in the 
U.S., prospective franchi- 
sees have a good chance of 
finding a fit for their par- 
ticular interests, skills, 
and goals. 

Opportunities are availa- 
ble in such diverse areas as 
check-cashing and maid 
services, computer and 
language schools, employ- 
ment and tax senices, hair 
salons, real-estate sales, 
printing services, home re- 
pair, car rental, and, of 
course, fast food, which 
accounts for about 40 per- 
cent of the goods sold by 
franchised businesses. 

Personality and per- 
sonal preferences come 
into play in making the 
best choice. 

Selling a product or 
service that is healthful 
was important to Carolyn 

and John Gehl and their 

son Andrew; w^ho together 
purchased a Smoothie King franchise in 
the Atlanta area this year Smoothie King, 
based in Kenner, La., sells a low^-fat, 
fruit-based drink as well as vitamin sup- 
plements and lowi*at snacks. 

The Gehls also wanted a franchise that 
had room for expansion in their area; the 
one they chose will enable them to open 
five stores over the next five years. 

For Fred Sommer, it w^as important 
that his business not be tied to a specific 
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SBA loans are offered through AT&T Small Business Lending Corporation (AT&T SBLC). AT&T SBLC 4 qaa a jqqj 
is the second largest SBA lender nationwide and has PLP status in most SBA districts. For info, call; rOUU'i IO'*Wo4 



"I had exactly the 
right track record to 



borrow for my franchise. 
Only one lender saw it." 




The foregoing story is based on the cumulative experiences of several AT&T Capital customers 

In California, loans will be made pursuant to a Commercial Finance Lender license issued by California Department of Corporations. In Arizona, loans will be made 
gursuanU^or^^ License No. BK 14409 (AT&T Small Busines^Lending Corp.) or BK 17501 (AT&T Commercial Finance Corporation). 
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International, Inc. 

Donnestic and International Franchise Opportunities Available 

800-418-2878 

Minimum investment $120,000 

C 1995. The Little Gym International. Inc 



Steamatic Keeps 




Marc Anderson 

Anderson Brothers 

Steamatic - Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
Holland 



i/uring tlie 
past 25 years, 
our association 
with Steamatic 
and other 
Steamatic 
franchises has 
enabled us to 
experience a prosperous 
business." 

"With the assistance of 
Steamatic personnel and its 
continuous professional 
training, we have seen our 
Insurance and Indoor Air 
Quality business grow beyond 
our imagination." 



Success is only a call anav ... 

1-800-527-1295 st 

lulal wlcanihkr <!w f .iti*»n 

Fax:817-332-5349 ^ 
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site, and that was what attracted him to 
Filterfresh Corp., a gourmet-coffee serv- 
ice in Westwood, Mass. After vears in 
sales, he was accustomed to the freedom 
of having an entire region to himself, and 
he w^anted to retain that, even though it 
meant relocating from New Jersey to 
North Carolina to get a territory. 

Jerry Houser of Ames, Iowa, wanted a 
home-based business primarily because 
he had limited capital. To find the light 
company, he researched the possibilities 
for seven months. R'om books on fran- 
chise opportunities, he eventually chose 
about 12 business possibilities that were 
in his price range. 

After reviewing materials he received 
from those companies, he whittled his list 
to three and listed the positives and 
negatives of each. He was leaning toward 
The Sports Section, a Norcross, Ga., 
company that photogi'aphs youth sports 
teams. The franchise encompasses three 
elements that Houser likes: children, 
sports, and photography. 

To determine the market for those 
services in his area, he called both pro- 
spective and existing customers of similar 



photo senices. Though he found a lot of 
competition, he wasn't deterred by it. 
"Evervone I talked to mentioned four or 
five reasons why they weren't satisfied 
\\ith their current j)rovider. Before I even 
purchased [the franchise], I had a list of 20 
strong prospects." 

Houser bought the franchise in the 
spring of 1995; his business is profitable, 
and he's happy with it. 

A Downward Spiral 

A former franchisee we'll call Mr. Smith 
can't make the same claim. Watching TV 
late one night, he saw an infomercial for a 
franchise that struck him as a great 
concept. It took him about a month to 
make the decision to buy. 

He didn't investigate other franchises, 
and he talked with only a handful of 
franchisees. He did no market research. 
To get the $100,000 required to start the 
business, he took out a second mortgage 
on his home. He quit his job. The day he 
signed the agreement, the franchisor 
collected a fee of $27,500. 

P>om the beginning, Smith says, the 
fi^anchisor pro\ided no sui)jx)rt. The com- 



Is This Tlie Riglit Franclilse For Me? 



Taking the emotion out of the franchise-buying process is the goal of this self-test 
developed by Franchise Solutions, Inc., a consulting firm in Portsmouth, N.H. Circle the 
number that reflects your degree of certainty or positive feelings for each of the 1 2 
statements; 1 is low, 5 is high. The highest possible score is 60. A score of 45 or below 
means either that the opportunity is unsuitable or that you need to do more research on 
the franchise you are considering. 

I would really enjoy being in this kind of business. O © © O © 
This franchise will meet or exceed my income goals. O ^ © O ^ 
My people-handling skills are sufficient for this franchise. O @ @ O @ 



I understand fully my greatest challenge in this franchise, g% £[ik ££k 

and I feel comfortable with my abilities. " ^ ^5/ v t!/ 

I have met with the company management and feel compatible. O ^ © O © 

I understand the risks with this business and am £Flk £[k 

prepared to accept them. " ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I have researched the competition in my area and feel ^ CI (£k £k 

comfortable with the potential market. " w tj7 v t2/ 



My family and friends think this is a great opportunity for me. O ^ © O © 

I have had an adviser review the disclosure documents and g% CI Ck £k 

franchise agreement. " ^ w v ts/ 



I have contacted a representative number of the existing ^ £[)k £[k £% 

franchisees; they were overwhelmingly positive. " w \S7 v \!/ 

I have researched this industry and feel comfortable about the A ^ £1 iSH Ir4 

long-term growth potential. " ^ v \!7 



My background and experience make this an ideal choice. O ^ © O © 
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pany insisted that he 
use its recommended 
contractor to outfit the 
store, which he says cost him much more 
than was necessaiy On the store's opening 
day, someone from the company was sup- 
posed to be there to help, but no one came. 

Smith advertised hi. enices but couldn't 
generate traffic. HLs pui'chase of a fi'anchise 
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Envisioning growth, Andn ir Gehl and his parents, Carolyn and 
Jofuiy opened a Smoothie King store and plan to staiifive ))tore. 



included the nght to use the franchise 
trademai-k, but for him it pro\'ed to be of 
little value. He couldn't benefit from a 
known name because his was the fran- 
chisor's first store in his area. His business 
lagged, and within a year, foreclusiu'e 
proceedings were stalled on his home. 

knew nothing about nmning a busi- 
ness, and I depended on the franchisor to 
helj) me," he says. "I didn't once get a phone 
call offeiing help or pointing out how my 
store was doing compm^ed to other ones." 

Things had already started to collapse for 
Smith when another store of the Scune 
francliise opened a few miles away. He 
struggled for another yeai: Unable to find a 
buyer, he sold his inventory to other 
franchisees, and one day, in debt to s( ' *ral 
vendors, he locked the door and left. 

"I can't blame evei'jthing on the fran- 
chisor," he says six years later have to 
put some of the blame on me. The biggest 

mistake I made \ - not going into it with 

enough operating capital. There are a lot of 
things I should have done differently. But if 
I had had support, maybe I wouldn't have 
made thosf^ mistakes." 

Checking Out The Franchisor 

Bu\ing a franchise is much like bu\ing 
any other busin It re(iuire> finding 
capital, chousing a site, hiring emplo\ , 



and bu\ing equip- 
ment. The process also 
includes an element not found 
in other businesses — the franchisor, in- 
cluding its financial health, potential for 
success, and methods of interacting with 
its franchisees. 

Among the best soiu'ces of information 
about a fi'anchise company ai'e its fi'anclii- 

sees. Consultant 
Haskell recom- 
mends that prospec- 
tive franchisees 
pose questions to a 
number of fi-anchise 
owners — in some in- 



stances, as many as 
20 to 50 percent of 
them. 

These questions, 
he says, are among 
the most cmcial: 

■ Is the com- 
pany always availa- 
ble to answer your 
questions and help 
you? 

■ WTiat kind of 
ongoing training 
and development 
are you receiving? 
Wliat kind of mar- 
keting assistance? 

Is your busi- 
ness generating 
profits? How long did it take? 

How do you spend most of your time? 
Which of your expectations has own- 
ership of this franchise failed to meet? 
Would you buy this franchise again? 
Former franchisee Smith agi'c . with 
the content of the list but says it's 
important to ask the same questions many 
different w; and to press franchisees 
for honest answers. "WTien I w a.- a>ked by 
prospects — especially in the beginning — 
I always said I was doing great," he says. 
Another tip: Call franchisees recom- 
mended by the company, but call others 
as w^ell. 

The same (juestions about sup|X)rt and 
training should l)e put to the franchise 
company, along with a few others: WTiat 
percentage of youi' fi*anclii. . s changed 
ownei^ship last yeai'? How many did youi- 
company terminate? WTiat were the rea- 
sons? 

In many franchise systems, franchi. 
fonn theii' owTi gi'oups to handle giievances 
and other matters pertaining to relations 
with the franchisor. ^ k ft-anchisees 
whether such a gi^oup exists; if it do , 
contact that gi'oup as w ell. 

The Legal Requirements 

An equally valuable source of information 
is the . . f documents provided by the 
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IS 

FOR YOU! 

Our owners come from every profession; engineers, 
bankers, managers, accountants BUT they all have 
one thing in common: 

THE DESIRE TO O WN 
THEIR OWN BUSINESS. 




MAACO Auto Painting k Bod\^'orks franchise 
is looking for aggressive, motivated individuals 
who want to own their own business. 

If you ever thought of being in business and 
have SSS.OOO to invest, whv don't vou take 
advantage of this opportunity to find out more 
about us. 

CALL TODAY 

1-800-296-2226 
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CAPITALIZE ON THE EXPLOSIVE 
EARNING POTENTIAL OF THIS 
HOT RETAIL OPPORTUNITY! 





♦ Timing is now perfect for tfiis niche, one-of-a-kind 
speciality store 

♦ Excellent locations available now in the U.S. and Canada 

♦ Typical investment $200,000, discounts for multiple 
stores; 70% financing to qualified buyers 

♦ Professional support offered every step of the way 
including site selection, lease negotiation, training, 
store set-up and operations 



Call TODAYior a FREE BROCHURE! 

1 -800-328-3453 
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Franchise 
Resources 



Here are some of the manv resources that 
can be helpful in deciding which franchise 
to buy: 

Publications 

Fra)ichise OppoduuitivH Handbook: A 
Couplete Guide for People Wlio Wa)it to 
Stent Their Oimi Franchise, bv LaVerne 
L. Ludden, published by JIST Works, 
Inc.; $16.95. It lists 1,500 franchise compa- 
nies. Call 1-SOO-JIST-USA (1-800-547- 
8872) to order. 

Franchise Oppoiinnities Guide: 1996 
Edition^ a listing of franchise companies, 
published by the International Franchise 
Association; $15. To order, call 1-800-543- 
1088. 

Guide to Undei'da}iding an Offering 
Circular a)td Negotiating a Franchise 
Agreement, by attorney Keith J. 
Kanouse, published by Professional 
Press; $21.95, plus $3 for shipping. To 
order, call (407) 392-0001. 

The Franchise Fraud: How to Protect 





li 



Yourself Before A)id Aftt - You bicest^ h} 
Robert L. Purvin, Jr., pubUshed by John 
Wilev & Sons; $27.95. To order, call 
l-SOO-CALL-WILEY (1- 
800-225-5945). 

How To Buy A Hot 
Franchise and Not Get 
Bur)ied^ by Calvin B. 
Haskell Jr., pubUshed by 
Franchise So- 
lutions, Inc.; 
$19.95. To 
order, call 1- 
800-898-4455. 

Continental 
Froncliise Re- 
view, a newslet- 
ter published 26 
times a vear bv 
Sparks Pubhsh- 
ing and Report- 
ing Corp.; $195 
per year. Offers 

an inside look at franchise issues. 
To order, call 1-800-938-1044. 

Audiotapes 

**Buying a R'anchise: How to Make the 
Right Choice'' is an audio seminar from 
the Chicago-based organization Women 



in Fi-anchising. The package includes two 
cassette tapes and a 37-page companion 
w^orkbook. The cost is $49.95, plus $5 for 

shipping. Call 1-800-222- 
4WIF (1-800-222-4943) to 
order. 
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Franchise Organizations 

The following trade groups 

offer member- 
ships, seminars, 
publications, and 
various other re- 
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sources: 

■ American 
Fi'anchisee Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; 
1-800-334-4232. 

■ American As- 
sociation of Fran- 
chisees & Dealers, 
San Diego; 1-800- 
733-9858. 

■ International 
Gay & Lesbian 
Fi'anchise Association, Scottsdale, Ariz; 
(602) 949-7848. 

International Fi^anchise Association, 
Washington, D.C.; represents franchisors 
as well as franchisees; (202) 628-8000. 




A Worid Of Opportunity 
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Awaits 



There is a worid of opportunity waiting for you at 
Jani-King. Jani-King is the largest commercial 
cleaning franchisor in the worid and is backed with 
twenty-five years of experience. Jani-King 
provides professional training, start-up contracts, 
equipment leasing, insurance and much more. 
Franchise opportunities range from $6,300 to 
$14,000 depending on area purchased. Call now 
and join the best in the business. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 




(800) 552-5264 

C Jtni-King IntemationAl, Inc 19^ 




40+ HoHest 
Businesses You Can 
Run From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

special FREE Report Now Available — The report consists of 3 hours 
of cassette tapes plus complete detailed iuforiuation on the 40+ 
best Juvue businesses that a couple or individual can run from 

tJieir Jjome ivitJi a computer. 

This is the seventh yearly report just completed by Computer Business 
Services, Inc. (CBSI), the world's largest resource for in-home computer 
business equipment and systems. This special report will tell you • What 
home businesses are working — where • What equipment you will need — 
and where to get it • What you will do • Which businesses you can start 
part time and still retain your present job • What your costs will be • Where 
you can get financing • Where to get training you will need • What your 
potential is for growth. 

Call: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 2848 

Get your personal FREE REPORT. 
Don't start or expand your business until you have seen tJiis }iew report. 

Or Write: 

Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plaza, Stc. 2848, Sheridan, IN 46069 
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franchise company itself. Since 1979, 
under the Federal Ti'ade Commission's 
franchise rule, franchisors have been 
rec]uii*ed to make certain disclosures to 
prospective franchisees in the form of an 
offering circular. 
This document must include informa- 



ranchismg 
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tion on 20 topics. They include the litiga 
tion and banki'uptcy history of the fran 
chise company, the identities of its direc 
tors and executive officers, financial infor 






To start a home business with little capital, Jerry Hotiser chose The Spoiis Section, a 
franchise that photographs youth sporis teams. 



mation about the company, identification 
of any products that the franchisee is 
obligated to buy, and from whom such 
purchases are to be made. 

The circular must also detail the initial 
investment required of the franchisee, 
recurring payments to be made, and 
conditions that would affect renewal ter- 
mination, or sale of the franchise. 

The offei'ing cii'cular must be given to a 
prospective franchisee on or before the 
fu'st personal meeting with the franchisor 
to discuss the purchase of the franchise. 
To give franchisees a chance to think over 
their buying decision, 10 days must pass 
before the franchisee signs a franchise 
agi'eement (the actual contract) or the 
franchisor receives any money from the 
franchisee. 

A number of states have laws relating 
to the offer or sale of a franchise. Twelve 
require franchisors to submit their docu- 
ments to state agencies for review; seven 
others simply requii^e that a form detail- 
ing the offering be filed with the state. 

Neither the FTC nor the individual 
states regulate the rehitionship between 
franchisees and franchisors; nor do they 
endorse or aj^prove a franchise offering. 
This is why franchise experts recommend 
that a franchisee attornev and an account- 




The #1 Business Services 
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If vouYc considering a franchise business opportunity consider 
Mail B()\c^ Etc' We're the world leader m ne business ser\ h 
indublr). Our more than 3,000 retail centerb bcv\ c the needs of busy 
consumers, home-based businesses and corporate "road warriors'' 
around the globe, delivering needed ser\ices like packing and ship- 
ping, ei^pi ^ \, mailbox senicc and m * Our franchise owners 
work in prolesMonal en\in>nmenb as respected meml v. . of their 
bubincss communities. 



Call 1-800-456-0414 today for a FREE information package 
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Instant Image 

One of Americans most recognized retailers is 
also your best franchise opportunity. . . 

■ Tap into the lionls share of a $4.6 billion 
plus market 

■ Capture the benefits of GNCls multi-million 
dollar national advertising programs 

■ Become part of an international retail chain 
more than 2,300 strong 

■ Harness more than 60 years of retail expertise 

■ Choose the franchise opportunity ranked 
America's Best by "Success" Magazine in 1995 

GNC provides direct financing, site assistance 
and lease guarantees. Initial investments as low 
as $57,500. Locations available in key markets. 




Here's To \bur Health, America! 



Call now 1-800-766-7Q99 

America!^ Best Franchise! 
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ant review the offering cii'cular for the 
prospective franchisee. 

"Mi^ ^ [prospoctive ft'anchisees] do not 
read it, and many don't have someone read 
it for them/' says Keith J. Kanouse, an 
attorney in Boca Raton, Fla., who has 22 
yeai's of experience in fi^anchise matters. 

The offering ciixulai; which contains the 
agi^eement, is about 100 pages long. ^'Con- 
sidering the investment at stake, not spend- 
ing the $1,000 to $2,000 to have the circular 
reviewed and negotiated ls penny-wise and 
pound-foolish," says Kanouse. 

'The ability to negotiate the provisions 
of an agi'eement is in dii'ect invei'se 
relationship to the size of the franchisor/' 
he says. "The largest ones have a 'take it 
or leave it' attitude, whereas the smaller, 
newer ones — who need franchisees — 
leave more room to negotiate." (For more 
on trends in franchisee protection, see the 
box on Page 63.) 

Lawyers and accountants who have 
franchise experience can be found 
through state bar associations and profes- 
sional accounting groups as well as the 
American R'anchisee Association, the 
International Franchise Association, and 
the American Association of Fi^anchisees 
& Dealers (AAFD). The AAFD's annual 
membership fee of $100 for prospective 
franchisees includes a fi'ee legal consulta- 
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tion. (For more information, see *'R'an- 
chise Resources," Page 60.) 

What Type Of Company Is Best? 

Is it better to join a large franchise 
system or a small one? A well-established 
company or a start-up? 

In general, a lai'ger, more matui'e com- 
pany can offei' franchisees a sti'onger 



ti'aining progi^am and better support and 
mai'keting assistance. LiU'ger systems also 
have giTater name recognition, which is an 
immediate benefit for a new frandiisee. 

For the same reasons, though, such a 
franchise is likelv to cost more, and the 
choice of location will be more limited 
because the franchisor already has a large 
network in place. In addition, buying a 
franchise from any of the very largest 
companies can take longer — sometimes 
years — because they usually have long 
waiting lists. 

On the other hand, at smaller, newer 
companies struggling to open several 
stores, the support structures may be less 
developed than they are at larger compa- 
nies. A company new to the franchising 
process can pose a gi'eater nsk to a 
franchisee because neither the viability of 
the concept nor the company's manage- 
ment has been tested. 

At the same time, smaller franchisors 
have lower franchise costs and offer the 
chance to get into a good business when 
there are the gi'eatest opportunities for 
growth. For successful concepts, the price 
will go up: The franchise fee for Chicago- 
based Rig Apple Bagels, for example, has 
increased 25 percent since 11)5))], when the 
com})any was founded and started its 
franchising operation. 




Call mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 



catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 
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People Commttted to Quality Smce 1936 

1010 East 62nd Street. Los Angeles, CA 90001 



Earn Tfie Living You've 
Dreamed Of... 
Right Ifi Your Own 
Dream Housel 

Live in a stunning Eagle's Nest home with 
design features not found elsewhere at 
twice the price. 

Models as low as $17 per sq. ft. 




Earn $5,000 to $15,000 per home... 

• Quality 

• Contemporary, Traditional Homes 

• Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started is a $5,000 
house deposit for your own business 
or private use. 

For a FREE full color brochure: 

Call Mr Nations at 1-800-579-1079 (24 hrs.) 

Fax: (770) 720-7605. or write: 

Eagle's Nest Homes, Inc. 
205 Eagles s Nest Drive 
Canton, GA 30114-7972 
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let Your Talents Shine! 



INDEPENDENT EK.H I ING 
FR.\N(;HISE CORl*. 



NZi Sealulu k Circle 
Virviiiui Rt-ach. VA 23452 








l.igliliiig costs make up a sizable 
aiiioiiiU of busiiiess's o|)erating 
budget, due in part to inefficient 
lightbulbs and tubes. 

Join the Independent Ugliting 
Franchise Team and sujiply 
guaranteed energy saving 
replacement to the business 
communitv. 

Franchise can be operated out 
of your iiome for as htlle as 
$25,500. 

For more details, contact 
Director of Franchise Operations 
at I -800-637-LITn (5483) 
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The Key Indicators 

LiU'ge or siiKiIl, a nioasiu'e of how wc^Il the 
fnuidiise is doing, says consulUmt Hitskoll, 
is tlie coin|)any s finandal statement. "You 
want to see sti'ong royalties " he says. 'That 
means the franchisees ixve doing well." 

Another indicator is tlie number of 
company-owned unit;^. Says attorney 
Kanouse: "I like to see a company that hiis 
comi)any-o\\Tied units. That tells me that 
there's money to be made at the bottom 
level. It also means that the company has its 
finger on the pulse of the miU'ketplace, and 
that s good for fi'ancliisees." 

Consider also how tJie francliisor makes 
it.s money. Most chai'ge francliisees royid- 
ties, genercilly 5 to 7 percent of gi'oss sales. 
But many generate revenue by requiiing 
fi'iuicliisees to buy core products or senices 
from them exclusively. 

Flexibility of oj^rations is an important 
concern for manv who have dreamed of 
owning theii' own business. Though the 
basic premise of fi'ancliising is to maintain a 
uniform system, fi-anchise companies do 
offer varying levels of flexibility for fran- 
chise owners in operating theii* businesses. 

That was a factor that led Don Vasi to 
buy a Precision Time franchise two years 
ago in Rockford, 111. "I can set my own 
prices, do my own special advertising, and 
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niiU'ket certiiin products, and il* I can find 
products for less, I can buy them," he says. 
Not all fi'iuicliisees can say the same. 

Vasi, who examined several francliise 
opportunities, \isited Precision Tune's 
headqumters, in Leesburg, Va., to deter- 
mine w^hether he and the company person- 
nel could work well together. "After you 
make the decision to buy the francliise," he 
^'^y^j "you still have to have a good fit." 

How Do Franchisors Award Franchises? 

Financial wherewithiil to buy the fi-anchLse 
and pay st<u't-up costs is the piimaiy 
consideration. A new^ fi-anchisee's total in- 
vestment, wliich t}^)ically includes a one- 
time franchise fee to the comj)any, vaiies 
with the tyi^e and success of the company. 

The toUil investment for a McDonald's 
fi-cmcliise ranges from $407,000 to $G 1G,000, 
according to the company, wliile motel and 
hotel fi'anchises run into the millions. At the 
other end of the spectnim are businesses 
that don't requii'e extensive facilities or 
equipment. For example. The Spoils Sec- 
tion, a home-based business, can be pui'- 
chased for a fee of $9,900 for a tenitory with 
a population of 250,000, or up to $29,500 for 



an area with as many as 75( ),()()() people. 

A francliise company's stage of gi'owlh 
also determines the kind of franchisees it 
seeks. ''Wlien you're trying to build a 
company, before you have a track record, 
you look for people w^ho are hungiy [to 
succeed] and grow," says Tom Ryan, di- 
rector of franchise development for Big 
Apple Hagels. 

Now; the thi'ee-y ear-old franchise, with 
130 stores open and 35 in development, Ls in 
a different mode. 'We're getting more 
toward fmding multi[)le-unit operators with 
lots of experience," says Ryan. "Many of our 
fi*ancliisees ai*e now coming back to do a 
second, thii'd, fouilh store." 

Tempering Excitement 

Wlien the time comes to decide on a 
franchise, excitement about becoming an 
entrepreneiu' — othei'wise an asset — can be 
a prospect's undoing. 

*Tou get excited and motivated to go 
ahead with it," says franchisee Houser. "I 
had to fight the temptation to make a 
decision to buy" before completing the 
necessaiy reseai'ch, he says. 

Houser offei's this ad\ice: "Make sui'e 
you're doing what's right for you. A rational 
approach is the best medicine for a happy 
ending." IB 




Franchisee Vs. Franchisor: Baiancing The Scales 



Despite the success of franchising as a 
way to sell goods and services, conflicts 
seem to be inherent in the franchisor- 
franchisee relationship. On the front 
burner right now are two primary efforts 
to give franchisees greater clout in disa- 
gi'eements with theii* franchisors and a 
greater say in how they run their busi- 
nesses. 

The American R-anchisee Association 
(AFA), a trade association in Chicago that 
represents nearly 7,000 franchisees, has 
drafted a model law that would establish 
basic rules of practice for franchise rela- 
tionships. 

Eric H. Karp, chaii'man of the AFA's 
Model Responsible Franchise Practices 
Act Committee, says the committee hopes 
the measure will be used as a model for 
the large number of franchise bills intro- 
duced in state legislatures each year. 
Karp is a franchise attorney with the 
Boston firm of Witmer Karp Warner & 
Thuotte. 

The AFA also plans to push for intro- 
duction of a bill in the coming session of 
Congi^ess. A hot issue expected to be 
addressed in such a bill is the requirement 
by many companies that franchisees buy 



products only from the franchisor or from 
franchisor-connected sources. The AFA 
proposes that such requirements be pro- 
hibited. 

The AFA's proposal also would estab- 
lish a mandatory 30-day period to allow 
franchisees to make payments current. 
Such a gi'ace period is common in leases 
and lending arrangements. 

Fi'anchisee delinquencies often are tied 
to payment disputes, Karp says. It is not 
uncommon for franchisors to rule out any 
grace period, he says, in order to force a 
franchisee to forfeit the business. 

Another provision in the AFAs pro- 
posal deals with the handling of renewals 
and transfers of franchise agi'eements. 
Nearly all franchisors require franchisees 
who are renewing to sign whatever con- 
tract the company is using at the time of 
the renewal, which is not necessarily the 
one that the franchisee originally agi^eed 
to, according to Karp. 

The AFA's proposal would allow^ fran- 
chisors to use an agreement that took into 
account changes in the marketplace but 
that did not fundamentally change the 
original benefits to either the franchisee 
or the franchisor. 



Separately, the American Association 
of FVanchisees & Dealers (AAFD), a 
6,000-member group based in San Diego, 
proposes a self-regulatory approach to 
assuring fairness in franchise relation- 
ships. 

The AAFD's Fail- R-anchising Stan- 
dards, released in partial form this past 
summer for immediate use, are designed 
to be helpful in determining franchisor 
accreditation as a guide for prospective 
purchasers of franchises. By August, a 
handful of franchisors had met the criteria 
and had received the AAFD's Fair Fran- 
chising Seal. 

Among the requirements for accredita- 
tion: The franchisor must agi'ee to recog- 
nize an independent association or collec- 
tive-bargaining unit of its franchisees and 
must be using a franchise agi'eement that 
has been agi'eed to by the owners of at 
least 75 percent of the franchised units in 
the system. 

Though franchisee groups are forming 
in increasing numbers, many franchisors 
actively discourage them, according to 
Karp. He says 1 1 states have law^s pro- 
tecting the rights of free association for 
franchisees. 
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Taking Stock Of Family-Owned Firms 
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By Shu mn Nelton 

Rarely do we think of family 
businesses when we think of the 
stock market. However, two new 
studies suggest that among pub- 
licly held companies, those 
owned or controlled by individ- 
ual families are top performers. 

There are now two indexes 
tracking publicly held family finiis 
Family Business Stock Index (FBSIj, 
which follows more than 200 of the largest 
family-controlled companies nationwide, 
and the Loyola University Chicago Family 
Firm Stock Index (LUCFFSIj, which 
tracks 38 publicly traded, family-con- 
trolled firms headquartered in the Chicago 
area. The FBSI was developed by NetMar- 
quee Online Semces Inc., of Needham, 
Mass., and Robert Kleiman, an associate 
professor of finance at Oakland University, 
in Rochester, Mich. 

A study of the 20-yeai' perfomiance of 
FBSI companies showed average annual 
returns of 16.6 percent, compai'cd with 14 
percent for the Standard & Poor's 500- 
stock index. (During some shorter time pe- 
riods, however, the FBSI lagged the 
S&P — for example, for the year that ended 
with the first quarter of 1996, the FBSI 
showed a total return of 18.20 percent, 
compared with 31.98 percent for the S&R) 

Among the FBSFs top-perfomiing com- 
panies over the 20-year period were: Berk- 
shire Hathaway, with an average annual 
return of 38.1 percent; Manor Care, Inc., 
with 34.5 percent; Comcast Corp., 32.6 
percent; Mirage Resorts Inc., 30.7 percent; 
and Tyson Foods Inc., with 30.2 percent. 

The index is updated daily by Rational 
Investors, Inc., a Cambridge, Mass., com- 
pany that develops investment-manage- 
ment software for use on the Internet. 

Tlie second studv compared the perfor- 
mance of the LUCFFSI with the Dow 
Jones industrial average and Crain's 
Chicago Stock Index fi'om Sept. 28, 1990, 
to July 28, 1995. The LUCFFSI increased 
94 percent during that period, compared 
with 92 percent for the D(jw and 65 per- 
cent for Crain s. 




Among the companies in the 
Chicago index are Archer- 
Daniels-Midland, Motorola Inc., 
and Tootsie Roll Industries. The 
research was conducted by 
Daniel L. McConaughy, an as- 
sistant professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business at 
Rosaiy College, in River Forest, 111.; Drew 
Mendoza, founding director of the Family 
Business Center at Loyola University 
Chicago; and Chandra Mishi^a, an assis- 
tant professor of finance at Loyola. 

Why do the family-controlled businesses 
do so well? Among the reasons the re- 
searchers suggest are a longer-term man- 
agerial orientation and a constancy of val- 
ues that might not exist in other companies. 

'The families obviously have capital tied 
up in the companies — vs. being absentee 
owners — and therefore work aggi^essively 
to maximize the stock value as it benefits 
them," says Oakland University's 
Kleiman. 

The Chicago researchers caution that 
''rigorous perfomiance assessment of fam- 
ily-controlled fiiTUS is at an elementary 
stage." But they point out that an index of 
family-controlled companies can sen' e as a 
benchmark by which other family busi- 
nesses can measure their own perfor- 
mances, and that such an index provides 
"the best way to judge the performance of 
portfolio managers who follow a strategy of 
investing in family controlled fiiTns." 

You can track the FBSI at /////).*// 
icicwjDiuj.coni, NetMai'quee's World Wide 
Web site; or, for more infoniiation, call 
David E. Gumpert, president of NetMar- 
quee, at (617) 433-5890. For more infor- 
mation on the LUCFFSI, call Drew Men- 
doza at (312) 915-6490. A copy of the 
summer 1996 issue of FawUij Business Re- 
view, in which the Chicago study is re- 
ported, costs $21 plus postage. To order the 
issue, call the publisher, the Family Fimi 
Institute, at (617) 738-1591. 

"We see family companies as a real mar- 
ket opportunity for investors," says 
Weiman. 
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Oct. 3-4, Denver 



"Strategies for Generations of Success" is a 
conference that looks at topics such as buy- 
sell agreements and financing transitions 
in family business. Call Sonya Stromberg 
at CLE International at (303) 377-6600. 



Oct. 17, Boston 



''Introduction to ESOPs" is a workshop on 
using an employee stock ownership plan to 
provide for business continuity. To be re- 
peated in 12 other cities. Call Corey Rosen 
at the National Center for Employee Ow^n- 
ership at (510) 272-9461. 



Oct. 23, New Haven, Conn 



"Seven Steps to Passing the Baton" is a 
conference on effective preparation for the 
succession process. It features Paul I. 
Karofsky, director of the Northeasteni 
University Center for Family Business. 
Call the University of New Haven Center 
for Family Business at (203) 932-7421. 



Oct. 31 , Wilmington, Del. 



"Answers to Commonly Asked Questions" 
will look at issues such as leadership and 
succession. Call Jill Lock at Simon, Master 
&Sidlow at (302) 652-3480. 



Nov. 3-8, Marco Island, Fla 



The Annual Family Business Retreat" 
features educational and team-building 
sessions in a resort environment. Call the 
FaniiUi Business JovnutI in Cleveland at 
(216) 591-9290. 



Nov. 12, Toledo, Ohio 



"Straight Talk About Money" is a forum 
featuring Paul and Pat Frishkoff*, who are 
nationally known family-business consul- 
tants and educators. Call Debbe Skutch at 
the University of Toledo Center for Family 
Business at (419) 530-4058. 




Nov. 1 3-1 5, Orlando, Fla. 



''Managing Succession Without Conflict'' 
features Leon A. Banco, a pioneering fam- 
ily-business consultant, and John L. Ward, 
a professor of private enteiprise at Loyola 
University Chicago. Call Ross Nager of the 
Arthur Andersen Center for Family Busi- 
ness at 1-800-924-2770. 



How To Get Listed 



TIfis list nf faviilu-business events features 
}Hiti()}inl ni/d regional i)r()g)ri)ns that are 
()pe)i to the public. Send your item three 
months in advance to Faniili/ Bu.si}iess, 
Nation's Business. 1615 H Street, N.W. 
WashiufitoH, D.C. mG2-2non. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: A Brother Falls On Hard Times 



Brad is 36 yeai^s old, and, says liis sister, 
Cindv, "as flir hack as I can ivnKMnher, onr 
parents have heen taking care of hiin." She 
acknowledges that its nndei'standahle foi* 
parents to want to help their son during 
hard times. 

'*Unfo!lunatelv,'' she savs, '*Ri'ads hard 
times keep going and going. And no matter 
how much he is given, it s never enough." 

Cindy, 34, and her brothei' \^ince, 39, 
along with their paivnts, Maiy and Frank, 
handle the dav-to-dav management of their 
famil} business, a chain of Italian restau- 
rants. Vince is the operations manager, and 

Response 1 

stop Coming 
To The Rescue 



Cindy is vice pi'esident of mai'keting. Tliey 
lH)th worked in th(^ business wh(Mi they 
were in high school, and there was never 
any question that they woukl continue to 
work in the company after college. 

Brad, however, prefen^ed to work for a 
large computer-manufactunngfi!Tn. k)st 
that job when thi* company downsized sev- 
eral years ago, and while he pui sued a new 
opportunity, Maiy and Frank began paying 
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him a monthly stipend until, they said, he 
couki get "back on his feet." 

"Brad is selling real e. tale now," says 
Cindy, %ui the commissions do not cover 
his credit cards, the car payment, nor the 
car-phone charges." Mary and Frank w^ant 
Brad to be given a job within the flimily 
business, but Vince and Cindy are con- 
cerned that their parents are sliifting the 
responsibility for Brads upkeep to them. 

Cindy asks: "Are Vince and I wrong to 
think that Brads 'special needs' are a 
serious problem for the family and the 
business?" 
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Response 2 



Estate Planning 
May Be The Answer 
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As Cindy and Vince suspect, their parents 
are asking them to take over the role of 
parenting Brad by bnnging him into the 
family's restaurant business. This will do 
no semce to Brad or the business. Bi'ad 
will continue to \iew^ himself as unable to 
be a "real adult," and the business may 
suffer if it has to support the ineptitude of 
a familv member. 
On the other hand, Mary and Frank are 

not likely to give up 
their need to take care 
of Brad. To help them 

make the adjustment, it will be important 
that they have a w^ay to care for Brad at the 
same time that he is given an opportunity 
to "find himself and to at last achieve his 
independence. 

One option is to offer Bmd a position on the 
ad\isoiy board of the business. In this non- 
paid position, he could learn the fundamen- 
tals of the business without having any vot- 
ing pri\ileges. If Brad is interested in joining 
the business as a management team member 
at a later date, he could be required to work 
within a training program so that he would 
develop the knowledge and skills he needs. 
Protecting and nurturing children is impor- 

tant, but preparing 

them for independent 
living is the ultimate goal. Brad made a 
bid for independence by leaving home 
rather than joining the business. But 
when he failed, his parents rushed to his 
rescue. 

Bi'ad needs some guidance toward de- 
veloping a real adult identity. Mary and 
Frank need help seeing the boundary be- 
tween parenting and mnning a competi- 
tive business. By bluning the two, they 
may be doing a disservice to both. 
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This series presents actual family-business 
dilemmas, commented on by members of the 
Family Firm Institute and edited by 
Georgann Crosby, a consulting partner in 
the Family-Business Roundtable, a consult- 
ing organization in Phoenix. Identities are 
changed to protect family privacy. The au- 
thors' opinions do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the institute. Copyright © by the 
Family Firm Institute, Brookline, Mass. 



The problem at hand is what to do with 
Brad. Since Cindy and Vince have worked 
for 20 years helping to build the business, 
there could be unnecessaiy animosity if 
Brad is given a position in the company. 

If there are not any ready-made oppor- 
tunities for Brad in the business, he may 
have to create his own. Perhaps he can 
apply what he learned in the computer in- 
dustiy or in real estate to the restaurant 
business. If he gained 
the proper knowledge, 
and if it is acceptable 
to Cindy and Vince, he could work his way 
into a fimctional position. 

The bottom line is this: Cindy and Vince 
must have assurance, through ownership, of 
maintaining the restaurant business that 
they helped to build. Brad could be a burden 
to his siblings, but thi'ough proper estate 
planning, he could receive an equitable share 
of his parents' assets outside the business. 

Assuming Mary and Frank are 100 percent 
owners of the I'cstaurant chain, they, along 
with Cindy and Vince, can establish a family 
limited partnership, freezing the taxable pre- 
sent value of the business and allowing Cindy 
and Vince to participate in the fruits of future 

gi'owth. Brad could 
enter the partnership 

later, after he has 

proved his w^orth. 

Since Cindy and Vince are valuable as- 
sets, it is essential to cement their future 
and their continuance in the business. An- 
other way to secure this goal would be to 
enter into a buy-sell aiTangement under 
which, over time, Cindy and Vince w^ould 
acquire ownership in the restaurant chain 
while giving their parents an income 
stream. 
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ou doiVt need to wade through piles of 
books and reports . . . you don't need a 
research assistant . . . you don't need to 
spend horn's seai'ching for \ital infoniiation. 

All you need are repiints from Nations 
Biiisiiicss: aiticles that help you wiite a 
sound business plan, hii*e the light jjeople, 
trmn youi* employees, buy computer soft- 
ware . . . and stay ahead of the competition. 



New Reprints 



The Flip Side Of Downsizing 



#9134 



Despite accounts of coipoi-ate dowTisizing and lay- 
offs in the tens of thousands in recent veal's, the 
U.S. economy is adding moi-e jobs than it is losing, 
and most pay above-avei^age wages. (Page 18) 



*Cold Comtorl In Tax Changes And 
^Getting Wired For The IRS 



#9135 



A tA\'o-story pack. ^ : tax-law changes aff(\ling small 
fii'ni^; a new rule recjuiiing tiix pajnients to be made 
electronically. (Pages 2() and ')!) 



*Home-Office Heaven And 

* Business Software For Home Offices 



#9136 



A two-stor\^ package: home offices designed to be 
little slices of paradise; a roundup of programs foi* 
home-office computei*s. (Pages 36 and 42) 



^Capital Ideas For Financing 



#9131 



Th( arch for monrv can lead small-business own- 
' m their dai'l ' hour to tlu'ii' finest hour— if 
they're creati\ e and rosolute. (Septembei; P • 18) 



Special Reprint Pacicages 



We Ve carefully combined repiints to give you a complete oveniew of s{)ecific topics. WTien 
you select a Natioifs Business repiint package, you can expect a thorough analysis, includ- 
ing practical, 'liow-to" achice about impoitant business concerns. 

Order five reprint packages...get the sixth one free! 



Small-Business 
Computing (#9113) 



($9.95) 



Small-Business 
Training (#9116) 



($9.95) 



How To Buy Business Software {mm 
Hitcliinp A liide Into Cyberspace (mmi) 
Staking A Claim On The Internet (#i»oy7) 
Hi-Tech Help? It's Your Call (#mZ) 
Managing Sales With SoftAvare 
How E-Mail Can Help You (#9112) 



• Ti-aining Workers In The Three C's mm)) 

• A Visual Approach To Employee Safety ( #JK)48) 

• Communicating Effectively (#^H)87) 

• How To Broaden Your Skills imm) 

• Emotions In The Workplace (#9100) 

• Closing The Skills Gap (#9104) 



Hiring/Firing Tips 

For Small Firms (#9114) 



($9.95) 



Innovative Marketing 
Techniques (#9117) 



($9.95) 



Ti|)s For Handling Terminations (#JK)22) 
The Disabilities Law: Avoid The Pitfalls (#8988) 
T)eing The Line On Hinng (#90:^) 
Casting A Wider Emplo\Tnent Net (#9039) 
Help Wanted Desperately (#9107) 
Thoi-ny Issues In Hinng(#910S) 



• New Directions In Marketing i^'-MT) 

• Successful Product Licensing (#J»077) 

• Launching Yoiu' Product (#9078) 

• This Little Inventor Went To Market (#m3) 

• Increasing Revenue With Repeat Sales (#90itfi) 

• Test-MiU'keting In Tempni-ai*}' Locations (#[>079) 



Smart Business 
Tactics (#9115) 



($9.95) 



Strategic Planning 

For Small Business (#9118) 



($9.95) 



• Profitalile Outsourcing (#9091) 

• Switching To Self-Insurance (#9103) 

• Benefiting Fi'om Banking Changes ( #!)0S2) 

• Letting Exjx^rts liun Your Pension Plans (#JK)36) 

• Brushing Up On Custoi7ier TLC (#90(50) 

• Purchasing Pools For Health Insurance (#9050) 



How Ad\isei-s Can Help You Grow (#9105) 
Re-engineering Your Company (#8992) 
Finding A LawTer For Youi' Business (#9001) 
How To Wiite A Busin. Plan ( #8933) 
Ai-e Ynu Rea(l\- To Go Public? (#9043) 
Put Your Puri)(.se In Writing (#8993) 



*^\\()TE: YoK )HQij select single repnutsfwtn the Sjm'ial Reprint Packages. 
See single ^ iit ivtcs in i ^ Alh'^ ' black and ichite. Coh 

*CaHt ivait^ For immediate senice via fax, se£ page SS. 
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NatkuisBusiness □ YES! SEND THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS 
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Order Form 

Send to: 

Circulation Dept.. 1615 H Street. N.W. 
Washington. D C. 20062-2000 

ORDER TOLL-FREE 
1-800-692-4000 

OR FAX 

1-202-463-5641 
Single Reprint Rates 

1 To 9 Copies $1.99 
10 To 29 Copies $1.49 
30 To 99 Copies $1.19 
100 To 999 Copies $.99 

Reprint Packages: 

$9.95 Each 
All Six Packages: 
Only $49.75 
(Get One FREE!) 



Name 



Company 
Address _ 

City 

State 



ZIP 



Complete For Credit Card Orders 

Card # 



Exp Date 



Signature 



OTY. 



REPRINT 
NUMBER 



REPRINT NAME 



Method of Payment 

□ Bill me ($100.00 Minimum) 
CJ Check or money order 

□ Credit card 

□ VISA □ MC □ AE 



SUBTOTAL 
CA & D C SALES TAX 
SHIPPING 
TOTAL 



UNIT 
PRICE 



TOTAL 
PRICE 



FREE 



NB1096 




Bi/ J /I lie Candler 




rom light -duty 
pickups and 
\'ans to the 
biggest, most 
powerful over-t he- 
road haulers, tnicks 
aiT shedding pounds 
and using technology 
to reduce mainte- 
nance costs and im- 
prove fuel economy. 

The red-hot mai'- 
ket for light-duty 
trucks is softening 
slightly, says How- 
ai'd Layson, director 
of automotive con- 
sulting at Coopers & 
Lybrand Consulting, 
in New York City. 
'Tlie shoitages of the 
past 24 months are 
gone," he says, 'Ibe- 

cause [manufactuiing] capacity is catching 
up with the demand. Buyers will be able to 
get quick delivery unless they order a 
unique package of options." 

Layson says that light tmcks — which in- 
clude pickups, full-size vans, and the now- 
ubiquitous minivans and sport-utility ve- 
hicles — are still the hottest 
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product in transportation. 

Today, tiaicks represent 44 
percent of all industry sales. 
Ross Roberts, general man- 
ager of Ford Di\dsion, says that 
by 2000, more tmcks than cars will be sold 
in the United States. Trucks now repre- 
sent 54.5 percent of sales at Ford, 65 per- 
cent at Chrysler Corp., and 42 percent at 
General Motors Coi-p. 

Maryann Keller, an automotive-indus- 
try analyst and the managing director of 
FuiTnan Selz, LLC, in New York City, says 
she expects about 6.5 million light tmcks 
will be sold this year. "As long as gasoline 
costs no more than bottled water," she 
says, buyers will tolerate the fuel efficiency 
of light tmcks, which averages 14 miles 
per gallon, 6 miles per gallon less than the 
average fuel efficiency of cars. 

Sales of medium-duty tmcks for the first 
half of 1996 were less than 1 percent below 
last year's first-half sales. But in heavy- 
duty tmcks, sales of the heaviest type — 
Class 8, tmcks weighing more than 33,000 



GMC Jimmy 4-Door: A new lift yak and a 
hii/ged tcindow for loading smaller objects. 



pounds — were down more than 14 percent 
fi:'om a year earlier, according to the trade 
publication Automotive News. James L. 
Hebe, president and CEO of Freightliner, a 
maker of heavy-duty tmcks, forecasts that 
the industry's Class 8 sales for all of 1996 
will be 155,000, down from the record 
201,304 sold in 1995. 

Because of business's demands for lower 
operating costs, the newest heavy-duty 
tmcks are losing weight for fuel economy 
and adding horsepower and torque 
(pulling power) for faster hill-climbing. 

Technological improvements also are 
helping to reduce operating costs. For ex- 
ample, an option from Detroit Diesel, 
called optimized idle, keeps the engine 
wami, the battenes charged, and the cab 
heated or cooled as necessary while idling 
the engine at a minimal speed. 

New transmissions are making the dri- 
ver's job easier A system fi^om Rockwell 
International, called Engine Syncliro Sliift, 
works with a Detroit Diesel engine elec- 
tronic control module — the computer that 
mns all the electronics in the vehicle — to 
ease both upshifts and downsliifts. The dri- 
ver never has to depress the clutch pedal ex- 
cept to start and stop the vehicle. The 



system reduces wear 
by cutting the num- 
ber of clutch engage- 
ments by 80 percent. 

More savings come 
from longer inteiTals 
for routine mainte- 
nance such as oil 
changes. Drive-shaft- 
lubincation inter\^als 
go from 15,000 miles 
to 100,000 miles with 
new Life Series 
driveline assemblies 
from the Spicer 
Lifeshaft Division of 
the Dana Coip. Some 
1997 light tmcks can 
be driven 100,000 
miles before the fii'st 
tuneup. 

In the safety area, 
air bags soon will be 
available for several heavy-duty tmcks, 
and experts expect they will be common by 
1999. Meanwhile, nearly all light tmcks 
have dual air bags or a driver's-side bag. 

The parade of light tmcks is lengthening 
as more auto manufacturers move into the 
fast-growing market for sport-utility vehi- 
cles. Since January, 10 more models have 
been announced, bringing the total of do- 
mestic and imported sport-utilities to 37. 

Built on a platfonn raised higher than a 
car's, and usually equipped with four- 
wheel drive for traversing snow and rocky 
teiTain, the popular vehicles have poten- 
tial for commercial use. 

Joining the segment this year are more 
so-called mini-sport-utilities fi^om Japan. 

Luxuiy-level sport-utilities have 
all the comforts and conve- 
niences of the priciest cars. 

Keller says she expects 
1997 price increases to be 
minimal for full-size vans, com- 
pact pickups, and compact sport- 
utilities, where markets are softening. She 
foresees a rise of 4 percent or more for full- 
size sport-utilities and pickups. 

Light-Duty Ti^ucks 

Light-duty tmcks include Class 1, up to 
6,000 pounds gross vehicle weight (GVW); 
Class 2, 6,001 to 10,000 pounds; and Class 
3, 10,001 to 14,000 pounds. 






Acura 

A pieniiuin foui'-whecl-drive spoil- 
uLiliLv, (be Acui a SIJ*( is decked out 
with leather s(\nts, a power moon 
roof, heated front seats, |)ovver fold- 
in outside minors, fo)4 li^^hts, and 
wood-^rain interior trim A3.2-Iiter, 
24-valve V-6 engine is [)aire(l with a 
four-s])eed automatic t ransmission 
featuring a "power mode" foi* quick 
acceleration and a "winter mode" 
that starts in Ihi^d ^(ear for better 
traction in sli|)pery conditions. 

Chevrolet 

A new Vfuitun* minivan, with an aerody- 
namic sloping liood, I'eplaces the Lumina, 
wbidi liad a bullet-shaped design. The 
fronl-wheel-drive Venture is available 
with a 112-inch whcM^lbase or a 120-inch 
extended wheelbase. Flexible seating han- 
dles up to seven passengers. An extended- 
wheelbase cargo van will be ready by 

spring with uj) to 155.9 cubic feet 
of cargo space and a OVW of 
5,357 pounds. 

A power option opc^ns 
or closes the sliding 
door on tiie passen- 
gei' side at the touch of 
a keyless rcMHote con- 
trol. An optional sliding 
door on the di'ivers 
side is manually operated. The 
V(»nture has a .'MOO V-6 engine with 
ISO liorsepower and a four-speed au- 
tomatic transmission with over- 
drive. 

(For information on th(^ full-size 
Rubnrban spoH-utility, which is marketed 
undei' both the (Tievy and GMC name- 
plates, see the GMC section below.) 

Dodge 

The redesigned Dodge Dakota pickup re- 
sembles its big brother, the full-size Ram 
pickup. The Dakota's tires are two sizes 
larger than Ix^fore, and th(* pickup is 3.5 
inches wider to accommodate them. The 
midsize frame has been stiflened with 
high-streng1h st(*el for dnral)ilily. 

The Dakota comes with a regular or a 
club cab and with two~wheel or foui'-wheel 
drive. Dodge says that among com- 
pact pickups, tiie Dakota has the 
roomiest cab intcMHors and the high- 
est payload capacity f2,G00 pounds) 
and trailer-towing capacity (6,800 
pounds). Th(* Dakota offers a choice 
of nin(^ powertrains, it steers pre- 
cisely, and it handles more like a 
sports car than a truck. 

Ford 

Tile new Ti'iton family of engines for 
1997 Ford trucks increases tiieir power, 
pcTfomiance, and fuel economy. 




Chevrolet Venture 



Honda CR-V 



Kia Sportage ' 








AM General Hummer 



The all-new F-250 pickup adopts the 
chassis and styling of the redesigned best 
seller, the full-size F-150. The F-250 has a 
GVW of less than 8,500 pounds and is pop- 
ular for skilled-trades and constmction 
work. Its payload has been increased to 
3,340 f)ounds, 1,075 pounds higher than 
the 1996 model. A standard Triton 4.6-liter 
V-8 engnne produces 220 horsepower. 

An optional 5.4-liter Tinton V-8 for the F- 
250 produces 235 horsepower, which en- 
hances performance of the nice-handling 
pickup. The F-250 is available with either 
a regular cab or a supercab with a stan- 
dard thii d door, and with two-w^heel 
or four-wheel diive. An optional load- 
leveling suspension system is a first 
for any pickup. 

On the full-size 1997 Ford 
Econoline vans and club w^agons, an 
optional 6.8-liter Ti'iton V-10 gets up 
to 265 horsepower and a husky 405 
foot-pounds of torque. The powerful 
but fuel-efTicient engine is the first 
10-cylinder ever to equip a van. Tlie 
vans standai'd engine is a new 4.2- 
liter V-6. Other optional engines include a 
turbocharged diesel V-8. 

The Ford Expedition enters the four- 
door, full-size spoit-utility niche now dom- 
inated by the Chevy Suburban. The 
Expedition, which seats up to nine, re- 
places the Bronco. 

With an optional 5.4-liter V-8 engine, the 
Expedition has the highest capacities for 
towing (8,000 pounds) and payload (2,000 
pounds) of any full-size sport-utility. The 
base engine is a 4.6-liter V-8 generating 
215 horsepower. 
The Expedition is available in both tw^o- 
wheel and four-wheel drive. Foui'- 
wheel-drive versions feature an op- 
tional Control-Trac system, also 
introduced on the 1997 Explorer. 
The system allows you to opei'ate in 
two-wheel diive, four-wheel drive 
high or low, or automatic all-wheel 
diive. The latter delivers power to 
th(^ fi'ont 01' rear wheels as needed for 
control. 

GMC 

A new lift gate is hinged from the roof at 
the rear of the foui'-door model of CMC's 
compact sport-utility, the Jimmy. Within 
th(^ lift gate, a hinged window can be 
raised foi' loading smaller objects. 

New^ speed-sensitive power steeling al- 
lows low steering effort for easier parking 
and requires higher effbit at cruising 
speeds. Its available on the full-size 
Savana van, the full-size Sierra pickup, 
the full-size Yukon and Suburban sport- 
utilities, and the compact Safari van. 

Suspension changes allow tighter turns 
on most four-wheel-drive Yukons and 
Suburbans. 
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Honda 

111 Jamiai'w Honda will launch in the 
U.S. the CR-V, a Cixic-hased spoii:- 
utility that has been a runaway hit 
in Japan. Its features include a fold- 
out picnic tahle. 

Power foi' the four-door CR-V 
conies from a four-cv1ind(M' 2.0-liter 
engine with tour-speed automatic 
transmission. The standaid on-de- 
mand fou]'-wheel drive shifts power 
automalicall} to the rear wheels 
when it detects front-wheel slippage. 
In normal driving, the CR-V operates in 
front-wheel dinve. 

Hummer 

For its 199G models, AM General supple- 
mented its optional gasoline and standard 
diesel engines with an electronically con- 
trolled, turbochai^^d 6.5-liter V-8 diesel, 
with 190 horsepower and better fuel efTi- 

ciencv. 

The rugged four-wheel-dnve Hummer 
spoil-utility can be used in farming and 
ranching, mining, gas exploration, and 
constniction as \wiA\ as for fire and med- 
ical-emergency nins. 

Infiniti 

The makers of Infinities Q45 luxuiy 
sedan are attracting attention with 
the 1997 QX4 sport-utility. 

Based heavily on Nissan s compact 
Pathfinder, which was redesigned 
for 1996, the QX4 will he lavishly 
equipped with liLXuiy appointments 
such as leather and wood inteiior 
trim. 

Isuzu 

Most of Isuzus trucks, including the 
Hombre compact pickup and the Oasis 
minivan introduced for 1996, are carried 
over with little change. The Trooper, the 
largest and most luxuiious of the manu- 
facturer's sport-utilities, adds four-wheel 
anti-lock brakes and an anti-theft system 
as standard. 

Jeep 

The original four-door compact sport-util- 
ity, the Jeep Cherokee, gets a redesigned 
front gi^lle, more-contemporary 
lines, and a new instmment panel. 
It's available as a two- or four-door. 

The all-new^ Jeep Wrangler has a 
World War II retro look for 1997. It 
features improved handling and pas- 
senger comfort. Two premium mod- 
els are equipped with 4.0-liter six- 
cylinder engines in place of the 
standai'd 2.5-liter four-cylinder. 

Kia 

The 1997 Kia Sportage, a compact sport- 
utility fi^om South Korea, is expected in 




Mercedes-Benz M-Class All-Activity Vehicle 





Toyota RAV4 



October with few changes. It features a 
1996 caiTvovcn; th(* worlds first driver's- 
side kne(^ bag. Engineered to work with 
the driver s-side air bag, it is designed to 
pi'event knee injuri(\s in a crash. 

Land Rover 

Land Rover North America Inc. returns 
the Defender 90, a sofl-top convertible or a 
haidtop station wagon, to the U.S. for 
1997, with its first automatic transmis- 
sion. Also new for Defender 90 will be an 
all-aluminum 4.0-liter V-8 with 182 horse- 
power. 

Lexus 

"Tlie Lexus that can take its owners 
anywhere" is the manufacturer s de- 
scription of the LX 450 luxury sport- 
utility, which arrived in January On 
a Toyota Land Cruiser platform, the 
450 has full-time four-wheel diive as 
well as a soft, quiet ride and interior 
appointments equal to those on 
Lexus' fiagship sedans. The same 
4.0-liter V-8 that equips the top-of- 
the-line Lexus LS 400 powers the 450. 
Four-wheel drive is continuous, distribut- 
ing torque as needed between 
front and rear axles. 





Isuzu Trooper 



Mazda 

Jump scats become stan- 
dard on all extended-cab 
models in the B-Series of com- 
pact pickups. A five-speed automatic trans- 
mission will be standard on both the regu- 
lar-cab and extended-cab versions of the 
top-of-the-line B4000 compact pickup, 
which is powered by a 160-horsepower 4.0- 
liter V6. For the same model, four- 
wheel anti-lock brakes become op- 
tional. Four-wheel drive is dropped 
for the series' base model, the B2300. 

Mercedes 

Even Mercedes-Benz is tapping the 
sport-utility mai^ket with its first 
entry, the M-class All-Activity 
Vehicle. To be built in Alabama, it 
will go on sale in September 1997. 
The company calls its unique-ap- 
pearing vehicle an "evolution" and expects 
a starting price in the mid-$30,000 range. 
Rather than deriving from a tioick plat- 
form, the M-class will be more like a car, 
the company says. 

Mercury 

Luxuries such as Fords pi'emium sound 
system abound on the 1997 Mountaineer, 
Lincoln-Mercury's first entry in the sport- 
utility market. 

Essentially an upgi'aded and restyled 
Ford Explorer, the four-door Mountaineer 
is a three-seater with a rear bench seat 
and a spacious cargo compartment. A big 
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5.0-liter V-8 provides 211 horsepower. Two- 
wheel drive is standard; an optional 
all -wheel-drive system automati- 
cally adds pulling power to the front 
or rear wheels as needed. 

Mitsubishi 

Mitsuhishi adds the Montero Sport 
to a lineup that already included an 
upscale Montero luxury sport-utility. 
The new four-door, five-passenger 
Montero Sport is a more affordahle 
compact that is lower, Ughter, and 
shorter than other Monteros. Both two- 
wheel- and four-wheel-drive versions are 
offered, with a standard four-cylinder en- 
gine and an optional 3.0-liter V-6 engine. 
The luxury Montero gets a new 3.5-liter 
V-6 engine. 

Nissan 

Nissan s regular and king-cah pickups, in 
two-wheel- and four-wheel-drive versions, 

are slated to be replaced soon. 

Meanwhile, the 1997 Quest 
\^ minivan adds optional cap- 
|L tain's chairs, and 
■ ^ Pathfinder sport-utility 
gets a standard Bose audio 
system. 

Oldsmobile 

The all-new Silhouette is for people 
who want a minivan with more Iilx- 
ury and convenience features. It is 
an upscale version of its cousins, the 
Chevi^olet Venture and the Pontiac 
Trans Sport. 

Among the Silhouette's extras are 
a "limp home" engine system, which allows 
the vehicle to be driven a short distance 
without engine coolant. A system designed 
to prevent battery nmdown shuts off all 
un needed lights afi:er the Silhouette has 
been stationaiy for 10 minutes. 

Pontiac 

Pontiac says its Ti'ans Spoil is the sporti- 
est minivan on the road and that its 
styling touches make it a mix between a 
sport-utility and a traditional minivan. Its 
specifications are similar to those of the 
Chevrolet Venture. 



Suzuki 

Four-wheel anti-lock brakes become 
an option on two sport-utilities, the 
X-9() and the JS and JX models of 
the Sidc^kick Sport. The two- wheel- 
drive X-90 gets an optional auto- 
matic transmission. 





Land Rover Defender 90 
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drive version, a quieter new inline four- 
cylinder engine that puts out 150 horse- 
power, and an optional V-6 that delivers 
183 horsepower. 

Toyota introduced an all-new^ RAV4 
early this year. The two- or four-door mini- 
sport-utility has virtually sold out. It com- 
bines passenger-car elements with the sta- 
bility and maneuverability of a light, off- 
road vehicle. 

Medium- And Heavy-Duty Trucks 

Following are new trucks and features in 
Class 4, 14,001 to 16,000 pounds GVW; 
Class 5, 16,001 to 19,500 pounds; 
Class 6, 19,501 to 26,000 pounds; 
Class 7, 26,001 to 33,000 pounds; 
and Class 8, more than 33,000 
pounds. 




Ford 

A shortened version of the Louisville 
Class 7 or Class 8 vocational trucks, 
which w^ere introduced in 1995, ar- 
rives this fall with a setback front 
axle for better maneuverabilitv. Its 
length from the bumper to the back of the 
cab fBBC) is 101 inches, or 12 inches 
shorter than the original Louisville, to 
make it more suitable as a wrecker or for 
construction work. 

The Class 8 conventional < engine in 
front) Aeromax, introduced in 1995, soon 
will have a 122-inch-BBC version that is 9 
inches longer. It will be available with a 
new AeroLiner integrated (built into the 
frame) sleeper cab that has stand-up room. 
Tlie cab and the subframe are designed 
with one-piece construction for improved 
ride and quietness. 

Weight-paring changes such as 
constructing the cab out of alu- 
minum are slated for earlv 1997 for 
the AeroMax and the highway ver- 
sions of the Class 7 and Class 8 
Louisville work trucks. 




Ford F-250 



Toyota 

In Januaiy, Toyota brought out a 
longer and wider third-generation 
version of its compact four-wheel-drive 
4Runner sport-utility. There's a tw^o- wheel- 
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Freightliner 

The manufacturer says it has ap- 
plied 21st-centuiT technolog}' to pro- 
duce low maintenance, economv, and 
efficiency in its new Centuiy Class of 
tmcks. The Class 8 tmcks amved in 
March with a 12-liter turbocharged six- 
cylinder engine developed jointly with 
Deti^oit Diesel and Mercedes-Benz AG. 

The vehicles include BBC lengths of 112 
inches or 120 inches and a range of 
sleeper-cab and day-cab versions. Oil- 
change and lubrication interwals have 
been extended for minimum downtime. 

Freightliner says the new tmcks offer un- 
precedented levels of electronics that moni- 
tor and log the peifoiTnance of the engine 
and other systems imd that let diix ers and 
supenisors keep in touch tlii'ough satellite 
and other communications capabilities. 
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All optional occupant-restraint system 
combines the dnvers air ba^ with 
automatic pre-tensioning of the seat- 
belt. In the Hrst milliseconds of a 
major front impact or a rollover, the 
system pulls the di'ivei's seat away 
from the steering wheel and roof. 

The Century Class is available 
with an optional new low -ride chas- 
sis with low floor height to maximize 
payload space. The lower center of 
gi\a\ity increases stability for opera- 
tors hauling bulky but not heavy 
cargo, and for bulk haulers of chemicals, 
petroleum products, and cement. 

CustomerLink, a new software package 
designed to help Freightliner customers 
replenish their parts inventories, is offered 
through dealers. 

GMC 

GM has teamed with its partner Isuzu to 
produce the all-new T-Series (the T stands 
for tilt). The engines in these low, cab-for- 
ward models are below the cabs. 
Production moved to a GM plant in 
Janesville, Wis., after cun^ency exchange 
rates drove prices up in Japan, the 
former manufacturing site. 

Tlie T-Series replaces the GMC 
Forward and Chevrolet Tiltmaster 
names. The models have been re- 
named to identify GVW categories: 
the T-5500 (Class 5), T-6500 (Class 
6), T-7500 (Class 7) and T-8500 
(Class 8). They are available with a 
single axle or a tandem axle, as a 
LoPro (low-profile) or a tractor 
model, and with GVWs of 23,100 (or 
18,000 with special equipment) to 54,600 
pounds. They are powered by GMs 210- 
horsepow^er 6.0-liter gas V-8 or 
Caterpillars 3116 turbocharged diesel 
v^th 275 horsepower. 

The vehicles can handle tasks ranging 
fi^om city deliveiy on naiTow streets to 
heavy beverage hauling. They offer auto- 
matic transmission as standard for the 
first time in any medium-duty truck. 

The 1997 C-Series conventional trucks, 
foraierly the GMC TopKick and Chevi'olet 
Kodiak, have also adopted new names: the 
C-5500, C-6500, C-7500 and C-8500. 

They include single- and tandem- 
axle models with GVWs of 18,000 to 
61,000 pounds. For 1997 they fea- 
ture aerodynamic sloping hoods and 
a new fender design to improve visi- 
bility for the driver Gasoline power 
comes from GM s 6.0- or 7.0-liter en- 
gines, and a Caterpillar 3116 diesel 
rates up to 215 horsepower. 

Hino 

What Hino calls "The Step Van 
Alternative," a cargo door on the driver's 
side of the truck, is gaining in popularity 
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for pickup and deliveiy work. Available on 
most Hino trucks, the feature allows dri- 
vers to remove cargo for delivery from the 
vehicles ivar and to load items through 
the side door 

This will be a carryover year for Hino as 
it prepares for 1998 changes. The trucks 
range from Class 4 models suitable for 
uses such as city delivery and wreckers to 
a Class 7 model with a GVW of 32,900 
pounds. 

Isuzu 

The GM-Isuzu partnership results in all- 
new Isuzu tilt cabs nearly identical 
to those of GMC s T-Series. They are 
featured in Isuzu's new F-Series 
medium-duties, formerly built in 
Japan and now built at the GM 
plant in Wisconsin. 

Unlike GMs versions, the 1997 
Isuzu Class 6 FSR and Class 7 FTR 
and FVR tmcks are powered by the 
company's 6HE1-TC diesel engine, 
^ available with 200 or 230 horse- 
power. Both have a six-speed Isuzu 
manual transmission. 

The new Isuzu-designed cab is 2 inches 
wider and has 3 inches moi^e headi'oom and 
larger glass ai'eas than previous models. 





Kenworth 

The all-new Kenworth 
T2000, a Class 8 tmck, was 
designed to increase produc- 
tivity for drivers, mechanics, 
and ow^ners by reducing life-cycle costs and 
downtime while accommodating engines 
of up to 550 horsepower The new vehicle is 
lighter but larger, with advanced electron- 
ics and 30 percent fewer parts than 
other Kenworths. When an air bag 
becomes available in 1997, it can be 
installed in the steering wheel. 

The T2000 is distinguished by the 
aei'odynamic slope of its hood; wind 
resistance is 6 pei'cent less than that 
of the Kenworth T600, which had 
been the industry leader in that cat- 
egoiy. Grab bars for driver and pas- 
senger access are inside the doors, 
which keeps the bars warm and dry 
gives the truck's exterior panels a 
smooth look. 

Tlie T2000 \rill be available in 114 mod- 
els, including a day cab (by mid- 1997) and 
six sleeper and roof configurations. Its 
available with 120- or 112-inch BBC 
length, each equipped initially with 75- 
inch Aerodyne integi'ated sleepers. 

Extra headroom in the roomy cab allows 
a 6-foot-2-inch person to stand alongside 
the driver's seat. The distance between the 
driver's and the passenger's seat is 17 
inches wider than in the previous flagship, 
the T600. 

Kenworth estimates that the T2000's 
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weight reduction of about 600 pounds 
increase payload and I'evenue by 10 
percent and fuel economy by 3 
peivent. 

Mack 

Mack adds a 50-inch high-i'ise 
sleeper to its CI I Series tractors 
Millennium Sleepers, which range 
from 42 to 74 inches. The newest 
sleeper offers more stoi'age area and 
allows the dnver to stand upright 
and move about freely in the sleeper 

compailment. 

Weight reductions and im- 
proved fuel efliciency are 
among other new develop- 
ments at Mack. The oil- 
change interval has been extended to 
30,000 miles for line-haul trucks equipped 
with a Mack E7 engine and meeting cer- 
tain use criteria. 

Mack also adds theft-deteiivnce up- 
gi'ades for vehicles equipped with the V- 
]VL\C II electronic vehicle-management 
system. A new program speeds up the 
claims pi'ocess by empowei'ing deak^rs to 
make on-the-spot decisions about 
waiTanty coverage. 

Mitsubishi Fuso 

Only minor changes have been 
made to the 1997 lineup of cab-for- 
ward, diesel -powered tnicks after 
Mitsubishi Fuses introduction last 
year of a new cab and more-poweiful 
engines. Mitsubishi Fuses tioicks 
range from Class 3 and 4 FE models 
up to the four Class 7 FM models. 



Navistar 

Major improvements to Navistar 
Internationals premium conventional 
tractors, the 9200 and 9400, include re- 
duced chassis weight, a new hood, and a 
common chassis. The two models now^ use 
more of the same parts, which eliminated 
650 part numbers. 

A new method foi' the manuflictuinng and 
mounting of the hood impi'oves fit and dura- 
bility, lowers the 9200 hood by 4 inches, and 
shoilens the 9400 hood by 4 inches. 

Top-of-the-line models of the entii'e 9000 
Series tractors will carr>' the Eagle 
brand name and will have badging 
and grille treatments that distin- 
guish them from other vehicles in 
the series. 

A new Sky-Rise model of 
Navistar s Pro Sleeper offers 102 
inches of floor-to-ceiling height, the 
tallest in the industry, yet reduces 
wvight by 50 pounds. 

Peterbilt 

A redesigned 377A/E Class 8 conventional 
model features a sloped hood foi* better vis- 
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ibility, improved aerodynamics, and a con- 
temi)oraTy look. New streamlined head- 
lights feature Ix^xan lenses that resist rock 
damage. 

Peterbilts new UltraSleeper contains 
two upholstered, sofahke seats. Its full-size 
bed folds up like a Murphy bed to make 
room for a fold-down table or work surface. 
The standai d engine for Class 8 Peterbilts 
becomes the Caterpillar C-10 diesel, de- 
signed for high hoi'sepowei* and fuel econ- 
omy. The higher-horsepower Caterpillar 
C-12 is an option. 
A new model of the 320 low cab-for- 
ward gets a redesigned and lowered 
dash for driver convenience, a new 
gi'ille, and improved ducts foi* heat- 
ing and air conditioning. A larger 
passenger-door window incivases 
side visibility. 
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UD Trucks 

While planning additions to its line 
for 1998, Nissan Diesel America is 
making few changes for the 1997 
model year. The company markets 
five diesel-powered, cab-over-engine 
medium-duty trucks, from Class 4 to 
Class 7. 

Volvo 

This fall Volvo GM introduces a new fam- 
ily of Class 8 highway tractors, the VN 
Series, designed for reduced operating 
costs, impi'oved safety, and a comfortable 
ride. 

The aerodynamically styled sei'ies is 
available in a medium conventional with 
113 inches BBC and a long conventional 
with 123 inches BBC. The standard diesel 
engine is a 345-horsepower Volvo. 

The sloped hood, large, one-piece 
windshield, and a new min'or system 
improve \'isibility. The cab is taller, 
deeper, and wider than that of pi'evi- 
ous Volvo tractors. 

The YN Seines is equipped with a 
collapsible steering column and an 
optional diiver s air bag. A new cus- 
tomer-suppoi1 program, longer ser- 
xnce internals, and easier mainte- 
nance are designed to reduce 
downtime. 

Western Star 

The new Constellation series of six trucks 
emphasizes intenor spaciousness and effi- 
cient design while adhenng to WesterTi 
Star's standai'd of hando'afted quality. 

The series an'ived in February w ith the 
4800FX, 4900EX, 4900FX, 4900SX, 
5800SS, and 5900SS. The major cab re- 
design stresses lighter weight, more 
legi'oom, and improved ergonomics. 

The cab doors are 4 inches wider and 
2.75 inches higher than those of pnnnous 
models. tB 
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Travel expoiscs ijon can deduct; pl/ove ,sJammwg; depreciation 
catch-up rules; investing tailored to stages of life. 



Separating Business And Commuting Costs 




By Gloria Gibbs MnnilJn 

he basic rule on taking a tax deduc- 
tion for connnuting expenses is sim- 
ple. You can't. 
In general, ti*avel between your 
home and your place of business is a 
nondeductible personal expense. Business 
travel, however, is another story — a fully 
deductible one. 

How can you tell the difference? Only 
the tax couils know for sure. But the foui' 
areas that cause most of the confusion are 
the Internal Revenue Service's definitions 
of "t;ix home," *Tiome office," "metropolitan 
ai'ea," and "temporaiy assignment." 

For most people, home is where the 
heart is — the place with the husband or 
wife, the kids, and the dog. In tax terms, 
however, home is where the work is, not 
necessarily where you show up for supper. 
The IRS doesn't care where, how; or how 
often you travel. Your regular place of 
work still determines your ''tax home," 
and the cost of getting from where you 
live to where you work is a commuting ex- 
pense. And, as one California taxpayer 
found out, distance is no assurance of de- 
ductibility. 

Your Commute, Your Cost 

The owner of a machine shop in Santa 
Clara moved to a town 140 miles away be- 
cause he wanted a different lifestyle for 
his family. Because of the long drive from 
his new 'Tamil} home" to his place of busi- 
ness, he spent weeknights in a motel in 
Santa Clara and drove home on week- 
ends. He tried to claim the motel and 
mileage costs as "away from home" busi- 
ness-travel expenses, but the U.S. Tax 
Court held that his tax home was in the 
"vicinity" of his business, so the costs of 
the motel and travel were nondeductible 
commuting expenses. 

Note that the court said the sole propri- 
etor's tax home was in the "vicinity" of the 
work site. That's because the tax rules say 
your tax home is the entire metropolitan 
area in which your business or work is lo- 
cated. But the rules don't precisely define 
what constitutes a metropolitan area. 

This can create a lot of confusion. 



George Jones, managing editor of CCH 
Federal Tax Weekly , a Commerce Clearing 
House newsletter with editorial offices in 
New York City, cites the example of con- 
struction workers in New^ York City who 
are assigned to jobs in New Jersey. Many 
have been deducting their out-of-state 
travel costs each day — often up to 120 
miles round trip, plus $7 in tolls. 
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"These workers are sitting on potential 
audit time bombs," says Jones, "simply be- 
cause nobody is really sure what the rules 
are. The IRS simply refuses to pin itself 
down on what are acceptable boundaries 
for a single metropolitan area." 

In The Woods 

Another example is found in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, which aren't even 
close to urban-population density. A major 
Tax Court case in 1993 involved a logger 
who ran the business end of his lumber 
company from his home and cut trees at 
locations in the Black Hills, several miles 
away. The IRS challenged the logger's 



deduction of travel expenses from his 
home to the work sites. The dispute 
hinged on whether he could claim his 
home work space as a tax-deductible 
home office. Remember, travel from home 
to work is nondeductible commuting. But 
under the tax rules, travel from a "home 
office" to a work site is deductible. 
The Tax Court ruled that the logger was 

traveling from a "regu- 
lar" place of business, 
not a "principal" place 
of business. While a 
"regular" place of busi- 
ness would not meet 
the more exacting re- 
quirements for a "home 
office" deduction, it was 
still good enough to 
permit the travel de- 
duction. (Loggers cut 
trees. Tax specialists 
often split hairs.) 

After losing the case, 
the IRS rewrote the 
rules applying to home- 
based business de- 
ductions, closing the 
loophole that the logger 
squeezed through. The 
agency issued a 1994 
revenue ruling that es- 
sentially requires a 
home-based business to 
qualify as a home of- 
fice — not just a regular 
place of business — 
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before deductibility for business travel 
can be allowed. 

The Home-Office Question 

What does this mean for the growing 
number of home-based businesses? 
"Unfortunately," says Gary Fox, a CPA 
with the firm of Crowe Chizek in South 
Bend, Ind., "it's next to impossible to meet 
the requirements" set forth by the IRS for 
deducting the expenses of a home office. 

Just what travel is deductible? If you 
have a bona fide home office, all local 
travel in the course of business is de- 
ductible. If you do not have a home office, 
you can generally deduct any business- 
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related tiips made after you have aiiived 
at your regular place of work, such as 
travel to see your banker, attorney, sup- 
pliers, or customers. 

Travel outside your metropolitan area 
gets even easier As long as your business 
purpose is temporary and outside your 
metropolitan area, you can deduct travel 
directly fi'om yom^ residence to your desti- 
nation without hav- 
ing to stop off at the 
office to make the 
trip deductible. 

The catch with 
long-distance tra- 
vel is determining 
when "temporary" 
turns into "perma- 
nent." Say you have 
a contract with a 
client 150 miles 
aw^ay for a project 
that requires you to 
be at the site five 
days a week for six 
months. You take a 
room in a motel and drive home on week- 
ends. Because your contract is for less 
than one year, you can deduct the cost of 
the motel and travel. 

Watch out, however, for the temporaiy- 
assignment rule, which states that any 
taxpayer who is away from his or her "tax 
home" for over one year has established a 
new tax home at the location of the tem- 
porary assignment. "The tax rules on 
temporary vs. permanent assignments 
can be conflising," says Jodi Patterson, an 
IRS spokeswoman. 'Tou must determine 
whether a job will last over or under a 
year before you start the assignment. 

"Say, for example, you start a job that 
you think will last nine months. Eight 
months into the job, you realize it will 
take 15 months. The first eight months 
are business travel and the last seven are 
[nondeductible] commuting miles." 

Unfortunately, the rules don't work in 
reverse. "If you estimate upfront that a 
job will take 18 months," cautions 
Patterson, 'l3ut it only lasts eight months, 
none of the travel is deductible." 

Company-Paid Commuting Costs 

If you or an employee is out of town for 
over a year, your company probably pays 
for frequent trips home during the assign- 
ment. There are two ways to treat the 
cost of company-paid travel that the IRS 
considers a commuting expense — and nei- 
ther is pleasant. 

Self-employed taxpayers simply forgo 
the deduction. Your "commuting" expense 

Gloria Gibbs Mar a I to is a CPA and 
b((>itucfis HTitcrin SoKth Bend, hid. 



is nondeductible personal travel. 

It gets more comphcated when an em- 
ployer pays for an employee's trips home. 
Any personal expense such as nonde- 
ductible commuting miles an employer 
pays on the employee's behalf is consid- 
ered income subject to federal, state, and 
FICA taxes, and it must be added to the 
employee's W-2 form. 

Confused? For guidelines on business 



travel, call 1-800-TAX-FORM and ask for 
the free IRS Publication 463, "Travel, 
Entertainment and Gift Expenses." If you 
use your cai^ in youi' business, also ask for 
Publication 917, "Business Use of a Car." 
Just remember: The hard part is deciding 
what's commuting and what's business 
travel. Calculating the deduction can be 
as easy as multiplying youi' 1996 business 
miles by 31 cents. 




TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

'Tis The Season 
For 'Slamming' 
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With the Telecommunications Act of 1996 
being implemented this fall, you'll eventu- 
ally be able to have your firm s long-dis- 
tance and local phone calls combined into 
a consolidated service provided by one 
company. Because long-distance compa- 
nies, local phone companies, and even 
cable TV companies will be getting into 
the act, the competition will be fierce. 

"But watch out," says Craig Watts, a 
spokesman for Pacific Bell. "With all 
these new semce options, there's going to 
be more risk for the unwary buyer." In 
the initial confusion over who's selling 
what to whom, Watts says, unscmpulous 
telemai'keters are likely to try to 
take advantage of sm 
business owners. 

Already, slammers- 
telemarketers who 
switch service with 
the customer's inad- 
vertent approval or 
no approval at 
all — are hard at 
work, according to 
industry insiders. 
Most of the slam- 
ming is being done 
by small long-dis- 
tance providers that 
are not household 
names. 

"These people [slammers] 
don't actually say whom they're 
with," says Lee Ann Kuster, a spokes- 
woman for AT&T, "and they lead you into 
thinking you're talking to your local 
phone company." That s because it s the 
local phone company that actually imple- 
ments the switch in long-distance carri- 
ers. (A switch in service can be imple- 
mented on the strength of a third-party 
request.) 

John Barker, head of the National 
Fraud Information Center, in 
Washington, D.C. — part of the National 
Consumers League — says "small busi- 
nesses are of special interest to telephone- 




semce slammers because big businesses 
usually have departments where several 
people have to sign off' on making service 
switches." 

In response to a widespread outcry over 
slamming, the Federal Communications 
Commission last year adopted a rule 
aimed at making phone-service switcliing 
by telemarketers more difficult. It re- 
quires the telemarketer to obtain a cus- 
tomer s written or spoken authorization 
before switching phone sei^vice. 

Spoken authorization has proved to be 
a sizable loophole for creative slammers 
to use to their advantage, however. They 
may try, for example, to get you to reveal 
your Social Security number or some 
other form of identification that 
allows them to convince a local phone 
company that you've authorized the 

switch to another long-distance 
provider. 

To avoid being 
slammed, don't give 
a caller any per- 
sonal identifica- 
tion information. 
"You have to ver- 
ify whom you're 
speaking with 
and ask for 
names and phone 
numbers to call 
back, plus written 
material you can 
tudy," says Tim 
land, a spokesman 
for Bell Atlantic. 
"One good way to provide 
protection against being slammed," 
says Biyant Hilton, a spokesman for MCI 
Communications Corp., "is to have your 
local phone company set up a special 
password that only you would know.^ 
Thereafter, the phone company will re- 
quire the password before implementing 
any change in service. This way you can 
make sure no one does any switching 
around without your approval. Generally, 
there's no cost for this semce. 

— Peter Weaver 

The author is a business writer in 
Bethesda^ Md. 
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EXECUTIVE BENEFITS 

IRS Casts Doubt 
On Popular Split-Dollar 
Life Insurance 




A recent Internal Revenue Semce ruling 
raises questions about an increasingly 
popular fringe benefit knowTi as split-dol- 
lar life insui^ance. 

Here's how split-dollar policies work. 
The employee — typically 
an executive — takes out a 
large life insurance policy 
that builds cash value 
tax-fi^ee, but the employer 
pays most or all of the 
premiums. 

Split-dollar arrange- 
ments may take a number 
of forms. The most popular 
in recent years is the so- 
called equity split-dollar 
arrangement. Under this 
approach, the company ulti- ^ 
matel}' gets back the cash amount it paid 
in but none of the cash buildup. In other 
words the "equity," the amount of cash 
buildup, goes to the employee. (An em- 
ployee who leaves a company while such 
a policy is in force may be able to retain 
the coverage if he or she agrees to pay the 
total premium.) 
Whatever the approach, split-dollar 



policies are a popular fringe benefit for 
key executives as a supplement to retire- 
ment plans. Tax on the cash buildup is de- 
ferred until the money is withdrawn. 

In addition, a holder of a split-dollar 
policy may take some of the cash value in 
the form of a loan to pay a child's college 
tuition or for any other purpose. Or the 
policy may be kept in force until death, 
with the net proceeds going income-tax- 
free to beneficiaries, according to the 
Institute of Certified Financial Planners, 

in Denver. 




Until recently, 
it seemed clear that in the view of 
the IRS, the only amount taxable to the 
employee as income each year was the 
cost of the one-year term insurance if that 
amount was paid by the employer. 

Recently, however, the IRS issued a 
technical advice memorandum concluding 
that the employee must include in taxable 



income each year not only the one-year 
term cost of the life insurance but also 
any yearly cash-value buildup in the 
policy. 

In addition, the IRS said, the employee 
will be \iewed by the IRS as ha\ing made 
a taxable gift to the beneficiary of that 
same amount. 

This new^ IRS position has caused an 
uproai^ in the business community. 

The memorandum is binding only in 
the specific case that triggered the IRS 
ruling. It does not necessarily apply to all 
split-dollar plans. But the memorandum 
is an indication of how the IRS's 
thinking may have changed. 
The IRS is currently reconsider- 
t ing its treatment of all split-dollar 
plans, and arguments ai^e being pre- 
sented by the business community 
against this changed interpretation. 
It's possible that the IRS may grand- 
father existing plans if it ultimately 
confirms its previous position. 
Meanwhile, companies and employ- 
ees only now considering split-dollar 
airangements should seek expert ad\ice 
before deciding whether (and howj to 
go ahead with a split-dollar plan or 
wait until the IRS makes an official deter- 
mination. 

—Albai n. EllciffHck 

The author is counsel to the Washington^ 
D.C.y lawfrnv of King & Nordliuger. 



TAXES 

Catching Up 
On Depreciation 

Failure to claim allowed depreciation de- 
ductions for your husinc property can 
have double-barreled consequences, one 
at the time you file your taxes and an- 
other when you sell the property. 

A missed deduction means you pay 
higher taxes than nec .sy. In general, 
you can correct errors in a tax return by 
filing an amended return within three 
years of the original due date or three 
J ... . of th(^ actual filing date, whichever 
was later. After that three-year limit, a 
tax return is considered "closed," meaning 
you can no Ion " file an amended return. 

There is, however, one pi a ' where a 
missed deduction from a closed tax } ar 
must be applied: to the calculation of the 
capital-gains tax you owe on the prop^Mty 
when you sell it The deduction must be 
u d to . ..leu late tht. "1 i.-" value of 
the property — the original cost minus 
depreciation. The lower the basis 
value, the higher the taxable capital 
igain when you 11 the property — and 



the more tax you would have to pay. 

Bombarded with questions on how to 
make up the mi ed depreciation in a 
closed tax year, the Internal Revenue 
Service in the early 1990s agreed to look 
into the issue. "In the 
meantime," says Jim 
Connor, a partner with 
Coopers Si Lybrand s na- 
tional tax office in 
Wn-hington, D.C., "people 
who knew they had a 
problem with depreciation 
were in a tough situation." 

Fortunately, the IRS re- 
cently issued Revenue 
Procedure 96-31 which al- . 
lows some taxpayers who 
claimed 1< depreciation than allowed on 
earlier returns to "catch up" with a one- 
time adjust iiK^nt on their current fedi il 
income-tax return. 

Not all depreciable property is eligible, 
but two common situations w^here the 
new catch-up rules apply are a.^ ' ^ - 
prL^i..cv.d using an incoi..jt Vdx life and 
assets that were never depreciated at all. 
H(M'es an example \sith both errors. 

Say you h 1 to rep! the sewer and 
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water lines to your plant in 1991. By the 
time you tore up and resurfaced the park- 
ing lot and added new sidewalks and 
landscaping, you had invested $50,000. 
Your new accounting clerk mistakenly 

entered $45,000 of con- 
struction costs as "build- 
ing impro\"ements" with a 
31.5-year tax life instead 
of "land improvements" 
with a 15-vear life. 
Moreover, the clerk forgot 
to add the $5,000 spent on 
landscaping into your de- 
/ preciation calculation. 

/ Before Revenue Pro( 

dure 9G-31, you would lose 
the newly di.:cjvered de- 
preciation deduction because the error 
V cii " d in a "cU d" tax vear, but 
the deduction would lower the "b is" 
.cilue of the property — ultimately inc. ... 
ing your capital gain. 

Now, however, you can take a cumula- 
tive catch-up deduc'' n your 1 
return by filing Form 3115 by June 29, 
1997. "Seldom," say^^ Connor, "doc^ the 
IRS provide such a win-win situation.** 

— nV/ Gfl ' Mnnfllo 
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Lifestyle Funds: Laissez-Faire Investing 



By Raudij Myers 

Keep it simple. 

That's the appeal of so-called lifestyle 
funds for investors who want to create an 
investment portfolio with minimal effort. 

Lifestvle funds contain a diversified se- 
lection of stocks, bonds, and cash equiva- 
lents, such as Treasuiy bills, in allocations 
that are pre-mixed to match the various 
stages of your investing life. 

While you're young and saving for re- 
tirement many years away, your lifestyle 
portfolio will be filled mostly with stocks, 
which are riskier than bonds or cash but 
also ofTer the highest long-term returns. 
As you age, you choose lifestyle funds with 
progressively smaller stock weightings. 

While some investment professionals 
scoff and say these funds-for-the-masses 
can't match the performance of a hand- 
tailored portfolio, their early returns have 
been respectable. So, if you're 
not obsessed with ow^ning the 
latest hot stock or mutual 
fund and you're not wor- 
ried about "beating the 
market" (that is, doing 
better than the market 
averages, which is 
harder than you might 
think, especially with 
broadlv diversified funds 
like these), lifestyle funds 
may be right for you. 

Here's why. To avoid 
the risk associated 
with putting all of youi' 
investment eggs in one 
basket, you know it's im- 
portant to build a diver- 
sified portfolio of stocks, 
bonds, and cash, either 
directly or through mutual 
funds. But stocks, bonds, and cash all 
have different peifonnance and risk char- 
acteiistics. Ascertaining the right mix and 
maintaining that mix over time can be a 
confusing and time-consuming challenge. 

Lifestyle funds eliminate many of these 
problems and the paralysis some in- 
vestors feel when confronted with today s 
overwhelming number of investment op- 
tions. Simply by working through a ques- 
tionnaire or brochure provided by your 
fund company, you can find a lifestyle 
fund that closely matches your invest- 
ment horizon and tolerance for risk. 

The Vanguard Group, Dreyfus Corp., 




Randy Myers is a financial writer in 
Dover, Pa. 



Charles Schwab & Co., and Stephens, Inc. 
(through its Stagecoach funds, sold at 
Wells Fargo banks) are among the 20 or 
so companies offering lifestyle products. 

Vanguard s LifeCycle funds, in- 
troduced in October 1994, are 
typical of the genre and in- 
clude four different portfolios: 
Growth, Moderate Growth, 
Conservative Grow^th, and 
Income. Each invests in var- 
ious other Vanguard funds 
but in a different mix. 

The most aggressive. 
Growth, keeps 60 to 90 per- 
cent of its assets in stock 
funds (both foreign and 
domestic) and 10 to 40 
percent in bond funds. 
The least aggi^essive port- 
folio. Income, keeps just 5 
to 30 percent of its assets in 

stock funds, 45 to 
75 percent in 
bond funds, and 
20 to 50 percent 
in cash reserves. You select 
the fund that meets your 
needs now, and later you 
can transfer to another fund 
if your needs change. 

Selling one fund to buy 
another can create a taxable 
event, though, and just de- 
ciding when to change 
funds is more work than 
some investors want to 
undertake. Stephens has 
attempted to address both 
of those concerns with its 
series of five LifeStrategy 
funds, which automatically 
change their asset-allocation 
strategies over time. 
LifeStrategy 2000, for example, is de- 
signed for investors who plan to begin 
withdi'awals around the year 2000, and it 
is a conservative fund with a higher pro- 
portion of bonds than stocks. The 
LifeStrateg}^ 2020 fund is designed for in- 
vestors who don't plan to start making 
withdrawals for another 24 years; it fea- 
tures a portfolio much more heavily 
weighted in stocks today, but as time goes 
on, its asset mix will gradually become 
more consei^vative. 

To be sure, lifestyle funds have their 
drawbacks. If vour stock and bond invest- 
ments are in a single fund, you can't 
dump one independent of the other. If you 
see your bond holdings taking a dive, you 
couldn't sell to realize a tax loss without 




also selling your stocks, which may be 
perfonning well. 

Also, you're counting on one mutual- 
fund company to pi'ovide investment ex- 
pertise across a broad range of 
asset classes. A company 
with a superior record in 
stock investing may not 
be able to match that 
record in bonds, or vice 
versa. 

Still, early returns for 
lifestyle funds have been 
good enough to appeal to 
investors who prize sim- 
plicity. To gauge such 
funds, we assembled a 
simple, theoretical 
portfolio of two high- 
performing mutual 
funds, one that invests 
in stocks, the other in 
bonds. 

For the former, we 
chose the Schwab 1000 
fund, and for the latter we 
chose Fidelity Spartan Government 
Income. Both have finished in the top 
quartile among their peer funds for the 
latest one-year and five-year periods, ac- 
cording to Morningstar, Inc., an invest- 
ment-research firm in Chicago. 

A portfolio with half of its assets in each 
fund would have shown a total return of 
21 percent for the 12 months ended 
March 31. 

B\ comparison, the Vanguard LifeCycle 
Moderate Growth Portfolio posted a total 
return of 22.57 percent for that period; 
Dreyfus LifeTime Growth & Income, 
23.70 percent; and Stagecoach LifePath 
2010, a 17.56 percent return. Schwab's 
Asset Director lifestyle funds don't yet 
have a 12-month perfonnance record. 

While lifestyle funds may never match 
the performance you'd get fi'om hiring the 
best stock manager, the best bond man- 
ager, and the best financial adviser inde- 
pendently, there's always the chance that 
you wouldn't be able to find that winning 
combination an}"vvay. 

"These funds target people who would 
not have financial planners in the first 
place," obsei'ves Cebra Graves, an analyst 
at Morningstar. ''Either they don't have 
enough money to interest a planner, or 
they don't want to pay the planner's fee. 
This solution seems to be pretty reason- 
able. But people with high net worth 
should be able to get a better, more cus- 
tomized plan on their own." 

Of course, there goes simplicity. ^B 



(No wonder they call them controller.) 



Vk hear you. Ininxliicing EAB Business BankPak Checking. 

*Now maintain an average monthly checking halance 
of just $10,000 and there's no monthly maintenance fee. 
Plus 200 free transactions ever) month. 

If vou tend to carr\' a higher halance, EABs Business 
Access Checking offers no monthly maintenance fee and 
generates an earnings credit, as vsell. 




EAB also offers credit lines that can be accessed 
simply by writing a check, one requinng no hnancial 
statements, and a variety of flexible leasing ariangements 
to help finance your business needs. 

All the tools controllers need to keep a busmess 
under control. From EAB. For more information call 
l-800-L\B-5354 or stop by your nearest EAB branch. 



©1996 EAB' Member FDIC 




Mess Banking 



Equal Opporiuiiii) Lender. 



Leave Moscow at 3:55 p.m. 
Leave St. Petersburg at 3:50 p.m 
Leave Kiev at 3:10 p.m. 
Leave Prague at 3:35 p.m. 
Leave Zagreb at 3:15 p.m. 
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With our new^, late, non- 
stop flights from Vienna, 
Austrian Airhnes can bring 
you back to JFK 
from these and 
other major cities 
in Central and 
Eastern Europe the same 
day. And our new, 10:15 
p.m. non-stop flights from 
JFK to Vienna allow^ you to 
have a full day in the office, 
time for a leisurely dinner, 
and a relaxed ride to the 
airport after rush hour. 



Our new late flights 
take off every Monday, 
Thursday and Satu rday. 
^ And don't forget 
our regular daily 
non-stop service 
between JFK and 
Vienna. For reservations, 
contact vour travel coun- 
selor, or call 800-843-0002 



And be back in New York 
before 9:00 p.m. the same 
evening. 



Welcome to 



Austrian Airlines 




Austrian Airlines is a member of the Delta SkyMiles'^' frequent flyer program, and participates in American Express Membership Rewards.^ 

Austrian Airlines' Vienna ( onnet tions: AI.FPPO • Al.MAT\- • AMMAN • ANKARA • ATHENS • BRIIING • BEIRl T • BELGRADE • BERLIN • BOLOGNA • BUCHAREST • BUDAPEST • CAIRO • COLOGNE 
DAMASCUS • DJERBA • DRESDEN • DUSSELDORF • FLORENCE • FRANKFURT • GRAZ • HAMBURG • HANNOVER • HELSINKI • INNSBRUCK • ISTANBUL • IZMIR • JOHANNESBURG • KIEV • KLAGENFURT 
KOSICE • KRAKC^W • LARNACA • LEIPZIG • LINZ • UUBUANA • MALTA • MAURmi N • MILAN • \ K • M' OW • Ml 'NI( H • Nl 'RFMHI RG • Ol^f SSA • (^SAKA • OSLO • PR AGI 'F • Rl( ,A • H(^MF • SAL? G 
'UL • PIF • SOFIA • STi LM • ST PE • ITC . I • ii.HRAN • ILL A\ l\ • I H IKI'IIM \KA • FIRANA • lOKYO • \ I '.ICE • VILNIl'S • WAKSWV • / B 






This IS an inkjcl carv. ' You need a hiu:k i)nc for s/un/) text. 
A cohn one for (^'uphies With an I IP 600c, Epson Color Styhis Us 
or Canon B]C 2lC Inkjet printer, you'll be constantly swapping these 
cartrid^ies in-and-oia , lu-and-out, in-and-out, in-and-out, in-and-out 



There are two mkjet cartridges in the Lexmark WinWriter 150c. 
One prints perfect color. One prints perfect hlick. They both print 
simultaneously . Which means yoiill never have to swap cartridges. 



Twice the 




otners 



are 




(And its yours for only $1991) 




G(*t twice the j)rinl(*r for 
your money with the 
L(*\inark WiiiWViter l.lOe 
color printer. Vnlik(* the 
Epson Coh)r St) his lis, 
Canon BJC 210 or lll'OOOc, printer lor under $200, yonV just found it. 



It also comes with Con^l Draw 4.0, th(* leading color 
graphics soltwan* for V(1ih1ows. So you can creatt? and 
print stunning color graphics from the minutt^ you 
unpack the ho\. That's a great value in itseh. 
II youVe heen looking for the hest color inkjet 



our WinWriter l.lOc has two active print cartridges. 
Which means you can print |)hotographs and gra[)hics 
in rich, vihrant colors and text in deep, dark hiacks. 
Sinndtancously. 

You'll n(*\(M' ha\(* to swap iid^ cartridges. Or st^ttle 
lor washrd-out hiacks when printing text and color 
graphics on the same page. 

riir WinWriter l.'iOc comes from the firat line ol 
print(M's designed to work exclusivel) w ith W indovvs. 




FOR THE STORE NEAREST YOU, CALL 1-800-358-5835. 



'Dealer prices may vary. ©1996 Lexmark Internuliui ul Inc. All rights reserved. Lexmark, the Lexmark logo and WinWriter are tradeni . , of Lexmar1< Inlt ; i .jtiui la. 

All other trademarks or brand -names are the property of their respective holders. 



Nation'sBusiness 



Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 



WIJIlKri 
WINMV 

1 ■ 
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Get ofif on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video runnin)4 time 
1 hour ^ 1 iniiuilcs. 
Includes two videos and 
companion workbook. 

$149.95 

plus $6.(K) s/h 



Whether you've written pro- 
posals or not, each one presents 
a new, difficult challenge. With 
this program, you'll learn how 
to take any idea, shape it on 
paper, and give it the visual 
impact that gets attention. 
You'll learn how to organize your material 
in a logical, reader-friendly way. And you'll 
learn how to avoid the turn-offs that can 
doom your proposal from the start. This 
video will help you deliver powerful, well- 
written proposals! 




Video runniri)^ time 
3 hours 53 minutes. 
Inchides four \ ideos 
and companion work 
book. 

$199.95 

plus Sb.UO s/h 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 

RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

I Customer I To keep customers coming 
Retention I back for life, you need to 
'^^^ I create customer loyalty... 
K^ ""-'*-' [ which doesn't come from 

merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional partner- 
ships. Learn how to ferret out customer 
likes and dislikes and how to use that 
information to shape your service... and 
learn how to handle repairs, refunds, and 
complaints to build business. 




850 paj^es in two 
print volinnes. 

$119.95 

plus S8 00 s/h 



Case studies, charts, 
and illustrations. 

HOW TO SET UP 
YOUR OWN SMALL 
BUSINESS 

1 his is the acclaimed, step-by- 
proven-step approach that can help 
you eliminate pitfalls and get on 
with the job at hand. Gain a com- 
plete understanding of how to 
tiandle market research, sales fore- 
casting, site selection, financing, 
advertising, purchasing, bookkeeping, 
selling, insurance, computers, the business 
plan, franchising, and more. 



Your guide to a successful business plan! 

PLANWRITE FOR BUSINESS 




C>onu)iiter disk 
(WINDOWS 3-1/2), 
177-pa>;e user's manual, 
and 5fvpaj^c tutorial. 

$99.00 

plus $6.(K) s h 



This tully self-con- 
tained package 
delivers your ideas 
in a wa> that makes 
sound hnancial 
sense. You'll 
describe and define 
the concept, objec- 
tives, market and 
competition. You'll 
develop perfect 
documents that 
project revenue, 
expenses, and capital requirements. And 
you'll do it in a way that highlights your 
uniqueness... emphasizing the distinc- 
tive, winning characteristics that excite 
investors. 




Video runnin>^ time 
39 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocas 
sette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6.(H) s/h 



Be prepared to succeed. 

NEGOTIATING FOR 
BUSINESS RESULTS 

Negotiation plays a vital role 
in obtaining the results you 
want in ho\h your profession- 
al and personal life. With this 
program, you'll be able to 
prepare for any kind of nego- 
tiation. You'll learn how to 
outline your specific goals, anticipate what 
the other side will do, and determine what 
you shcmid do in response. Learn the tech- 
niques used b) the pros. 




Video running; time 
30 miinitcs. Includes 
companion audiocas 

settr cUid workbook. 

$99.95 

plus Sb.OO s/h 



Feel conifortiible and 
confident e\er) time. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

Develop the skills that put 
you in control whether 
you're facing one person 
or a thousand. Learn how 
to build a presentation... 
adjust to your audience... 
appear composed (even if you have the jit- 
ters!)... give your audience what they 
expect... use action endings that help peo- 
ple remember what you said... and become 
a successful communicator. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-972-6300 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE l AST PAGE 



Product Guide To Business 
And Personal Success 



Earn Big Dividends By Paying Attention 
To Employee and Customer Service 




Supervisor. 

SKILLS - . 
^WSUCCESS 



SUPERVISOR 



Become a first-rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 




Video running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion audio- 
cassette and workbook 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Here's everything you 
need to improve your 
leadership ability... make 
timely, effective decisions... manage change 
and time productively... communicate 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflict... build an effective work 
team... train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program. 




Computer disk 
(WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and user's manual. 

$99.99 

plus $6.00 s/h 



The smartest, 
easiest way to write 
employee reviews. 

PERFORMANCE 
NOW! 

Don't ever put off writ- 
ing a perf(Hmance 
review again. This excit- 
ing new program writes it for you... in just 
minutes! Simply choose from dozens of 
performance factors, rate your employees, 
and sit back as you receive fully formatted 
reviews that address employee strengths 
and weaknesses. Standardize the reviews 
in your organization. 




Computer disk 
(WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and user's manual. 

$99.99 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Write customized 
job descriptions... 
in minutes! 

DESCRIPTIONS 
NOW! 

Simply choose from 
a library of over 2,800 
jobs and edit and 
merge as necessary. You can even com- 
bine duties from different jobs. The soft- 
ware does the rest, taking your input and 
writing the descriptions that help you (1) 
keep employees focused, (2) hire the right 
people, (3) make employment decisions 
you can defend in court, and (4) comply 
with the Americans with Disabilities Act. 




Create an employee 
handbook in a 
single afternoon! 

POLICIES 

NOW! 



Computer disk 
(DOS 3-1/2) and 
user's manual. 

$69.99 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Eliminate hours of 
research and writing 
and develop a cus- 
tomized policy manu- 
al that covers everything from vacation and sick 
leave to harassment, drug testing, and AIDS. The 
software also advises you on what the policies 
should cover, key legal issues, and how to avoid 
pitfalls. Easily changeable so you can customize 
policies as your company grows. 



The ^. *• ^ 

BasicsOt I 

Profitable The 

iService icustomer 
' - Service 



Companies with great 
customer serv ice 
sunive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 



Video rinining time 
35 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and 
workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Pleasing Your 

Hard-to- 
Please 

Customers Ha 

Pk 



Learn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for cvctyoiic in your organization because 
business success — short-and long-term — will 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used indi- 
vidually or with groups. 

How to sen e your 
customers and save 



Ufa: 



fir 



id 



I, , - f^#-r(li — 





Zf: Customers 







your sanity ! 

PLEASING YOUR 
HARD-TO-PLEASE 

CUSTOMERS 



Video rimninj^ time 
3 hours 42 minutes. 
Includes tliree 
videos and compan- 
ion workbook. 

$199.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



You can't afford to lose any 
customers in these tough 
times... and this amazing \'ideo 
set shows you how to bypass the emotional 
roadblocks that stop customer communica- 
tion. You'll learn new ways to connect with 
customers and develop strategies that lead to 
positive resolutions. You'll be able to grace- 
fully take charge of any tough situation. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-972-6300 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 




hmprove Your P&L With Enhanced 

mmncial and Marketing Skills 




I 



Video running; time 
3 hours 58 minutes. 
Includes four videos and 
Jk companion workbook. 

I $249.95 

■ plus $6.00 s/h 



E>er)tiiing you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

The budj^et process doesn't 
ha\'e to he Ixick-hreaking work. 
Learn how to huild x alidf 
assumptions upon whicli to 
base )'our tinaneial decisions. 
Gain a tliorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build tlexibility 
into ) our budget so you cari react quickly 
to changing financial forces. A well-pre- 
pared budget is a vital management tool. 




Computer disk (DOS 5 
1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 242- 
pa^e reference guide. 

$99.00 

I>liis $6.(M) s/h 



Open the door to 20 
different types of h)ans. 

lOANBUILDER 

Lenders watit to loan you 
money. ..and this program 
helps accommodate them! 
The Loan Proposal Summary 
tempLite lets enders under- 
stand your business, how 
you make money, and why 
your management is top- 
notch. The Complete Analysis spread- 
sheet helps you generate the percentages, 
ratios, and credit scoring lenders use to 
make decisions. You'll even have all the 
paperwork necessary for complying with 
SBA loan guarantees. 




Computer disk (DOS 
5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2) and reference book 

$119.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 




Computer disk 
(DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, 
WINDOWS 3-1/2, MAC) 
and 382-paj^e reference 
guide. 

$99.00 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the time 
or the tools to project cash flow, 
here's the product for you. Just 
answx^r the questions on \'our screen 
about sales and expenses, and out 
pops a complete finan- 
cial plan in spread- 
sheet format... 
without wasting 
time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run 
"what if" scenarios, 
and always know your 
cash needs in advance. 



Run a successful 
advertising and 
marketing campaign. 

MARKETING 
BUILDER 

Here's an important addi- 
tion to sales because it 
gives you the tools to plan, 
develop, analyze, measure, 
and track your marketing 
and advertising programs. The customiz- 
able templates, spreadsheets, schedules, 
forms, and reports will help you refine 
your customer profile, target markets, 
product positioning, and pricing. Use this 
program to dissect your competition and 
project your advertising and direct mail 
to determine your best strategies. 





Computer disk (DOS 
5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 126- 
page reference guide. 

$99.00 

plus $6 s/h 



Find millkRi financing 
in five minutes 

or less. 





Computer disk 
(DOS 5-1/4, :M/2) 
for 3.3 or later, 
6.5 MB, 64()K R,\M 

$139.00 

plus $12.00 s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro. . .without the 
cost of an agency! 

PmUCmBUILDER 

if you've always wondered how 
some companies always reap 
the benefits of free publicity, 
this valuable product makes it 
possible for you to obtain the 
same benefits. Put your com- 
pany's story into business and 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations j^rofessional, this software helps 
you put your name in front of the people 
you want most to impress. 

Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 

Match your needs with firms 
who want to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
t\'pe your industry, location, and 
the amount and t)'pe of capital 
required, and within five min- 
utes \'ou'll have a list of x enture 
capital firms, small business 
investment C()m[)anies, commercial 
banks, equipment lessors, factoring firms, 
and asset-based lenders who are looking 
for companies like yours! Don't be put off 
by local banks again. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-972-6300 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



PRODua Guide To Business 
And Personal Success 



Call Up Any Letter or 
Document You'll Ever Need 

165 legal forms and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Now you can save money on le^al fees and avoid time- 
consuming, deal-killing delays. Just call up the document 

you want— a will, partnership or computer disk (DOS S-i/4, 

corporation papers, real-estate lease, 3-1/2, wiMxnvs 3-1/2, 
contract for sale of goods, or 160 other MAC) and 4S2-paKe book 

ready-to-use forms— fill in the blanks, ^^^^ 

and print. $79.95 pliisS6.00s/h 

308 expert letters that 
generate sales and profits 

SALES LETITRWORKS 

No matter whom you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situation. Call up cus- 
tomizalMe letters that cover every 
aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, generating leads, 
dealing with customers, responding to 
objections, collecting money. 

400 professionally written 
letters for all arejLs of your business 

BUSINESS LETTERWORKS 



Computer disk (DOS S-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINOCm S 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 372-pa>;c book 
(308 Utters). 

$79.95 plus $6.(K)s/h 



^ A A 



All software 
^ Is available 
< for windows 




If yc)u'\ c c\ er strugylud to tell someone you're 
unhappN' with their |ierforinaiK'e, apologize 

for an employ s rudeness, make an computer disk (i)OS 5-1/4, 
inquir) lo a venture capital firm, or 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
collect a del)t, this software will sim- MAC) and 47()-paKc book 

plify your life. Call up letters covering ^^Q^r 

a complete range of business situa- $79.95 plus $6.00 s/h 

lions. 

400 customizabk' k'tters 

for your business and personal life 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be [)reparcd for every imaginable situation, ranging from touchy 
issues to hard-nosed ''this-is-the-way-it's-going-to-be" challenges. 

Never struggle again with a sympathy comptitcr disk (DOS 5-1/4, 

note to a colleague or friend. ..a hard- 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 

to-resolve dispute with a banker or MAC) and 47()-pagc book 
vendor... or saying 'Thank you'' or letters). 

''I appreciate you." $79.95 plus $6 s/h 

Expert advice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business 

CONSULTING READYWORKS 

Generate income from the moment you start your business. 
150 forms that hel[) you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 

write brochures and sales letters, create computer disk (Oos S-i/4, 

contracts, and more. Also: what to do 3-1/2, windows 3-1/2, 

about slow-paying clients, how to MAC) and 300-page book 

increase business from existing clients, ^^^^^ docununts). 

how to get free publicity. $119.95 plus $6 s/h 



LRAL 
LetterWopks 





SALES 
LetterWorks 

jj\ 






LetterVltorks 





PERSONAL 

LetterWorks 




CONSllTLNG 

Read\A\orks 




i \%\s\ I list. 






Riinninx time 
60 minutes. 

$39.95 

plus $6.00 s/h 



Computer Skills to 
Help You Compete 

Leani what the fuss is about! 

DISCOVERING 
THE INTERNET 

Gain a working 
knowledge of 
the hiternet 
without manuals 
or techies. Learn 
how to select an 
Internet service 
provider to get 
you connected. 
CrLiise the web and see how 
easy it is to send K-Mail and 
download iiiforination and 
pictures into your computer. 

Disco\er how to 
get around on the Web! 

LEARN HOW TO USE 
NETSCAPE NAVIGATOR 

It's one thing to 
get there... but 
it's another to 
know what to 
do once youVe 
arrived there! 
This video tutor- 
ial shows you 
how to get 
online, and how to 
chat once you're there. It 
provides a look at home 
pages and wel) sites... 
and how to get valuable 
resources from them. And among other 
exciting Web opportunities, you'll learn 
how to send E-mail. 




Video running 
tinie SO minutes. 

$39.95 

i)iiis sum s/ii 



Impro^ e your communication! 

PROOFREADING 
& EDITING SKILLS 

This program will 
help you put an 
end to the embar- 
rassment of mis- 
spelled words, bad 
grammar, and 
incorrect punctua- 
tion. Learn how to 
catch and correct 
common mis- 
takes... clarify your 
ideas withcnit altering 
intent... say exactly what 
you mean... and be taken 
more seriousl)' by people 
who count. 




Running time 3 hours 
4 minutes. Inchides 
three videos and 
corn j)iin ion workbook 

$199.95 

plus S6.(K) s/h 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-972-6300 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 
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NaKon'sBusiness 




ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-972-6300 



iPersonai Skills Mini- 



courses 




Eac h pr '^am 
includes t\\i> 
aiidiocasscttts 
and a [KKkcl- 

^iiidc 

$19.95 
each 

plus $100 s 'h 




U I VNINTi \ OCABLIARY 

rn\ en tcLhiiiqucs to enhance 
your vocabulary. 



ISHN IP 

1j r tlir s( ( ri'ts of su 
listi'niiig. 



GO FOR VOIT^ GOALS 

Build niotiv ation and short 
and lon^-terni stral^^^^ 

A GREAT MEMORY 



GOOF-PROOF GR \MM\R SPEAK FOR YOI RSEI F 



A\oid embarrassing niistak^^ 
when you sp^ak or 
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Nation's Business October li)!H)0" 




Expeiis cmswer oiir readers' questions about 
staiiiiig and running their businesses. 



By Ca va Hersh 



INVENTORY 



Breaking The Code 

I am an office manager for a small com- 
puter-software company and am looking 
for information on the Universal Product 
Code (UPC) labels that are printed on 
packages to be scanned for inventoiy con- 
trol, pricing, and other purposes. 

What should I know about UPC sym- 
bols, and how do I obtain them? 
A^.A^., H/iiifsrille, Ala. 

The familiar bar code found on almost 
every retail product was first adopted by 
the gi'oceiy industiy in 1973 so that laser 
scanners could automatically identify 
products at checkout stands. Today, the 
system has been adopted by specialty 
stores and by manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers in many other sectors of the 
economy 

Many retailers require UPC labels on 
products to help them track inventoiy and 
sales. And the UPC system can help small 
manufacturing busi- 
nesses such as yours 



GETTING STARTED 



What's In Storage? 

I am interested in start- 
ing a self-storage busi- 
ness. Where can I find 
infoiTnation to help me? 
D.Ty Ajxjpka, Fla, 



Mbii-Stomgc Mesmiger, a monthly trade 
magazine, is fi^e to members of the Self 
Storage Association, in Cincinnati. A non- 
member can subscribe for $49.95 a year; 
call the publisher, MiniCo, Inc., of Phoenix, 
at 1-800-528-1056. To contact the associa- 
tion about membersliip ($325 a year) or to 
obtain a list of industiy suppliers ($14.95), 
call (513 ) 984-6468 or go to the firm s Worid 
Wide Web site at htfp://tnciaseIfstowgc.org 

Lighting Up 

I would like to sell candles, candleholders, 
and accessories. Can you help me find re- 
lated trade shows? 
KK, Mimtnki, N.J, 

Giflware trade magazines contain manu- 
facturers' advertisements and include 
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ILLUSTRATIONS MARTHA VAUGHAN 



keep track of inventoiy more efficiently. 

Each code — a patterned series of vertical 
bars of various widths that are translated 
into numbers by the scanner — identifies 
only one item. Six numbers of the code 



trade-show dates and locations. A subscrip- 
tion to the journal (7/f/.s and Dccoivtive 
Accessories costs $39 for 12 issues plus an 
annual buyers directoiy Call (212) 689- 
4411. The monthly Giftware News costs $34 
a year. Call (312) 849-2220 or contact 
the National Candle Association, in 
Washington, D.C., at (202) 393-1780. 

On The Midway 

I need infoiTnation on setting up a vending 
wagon or booth to sell funnel cakes at var- 
ious fairs and festivals in my area. 
M.S., Wicltttay Kail 

Amusement Business magazine sells a pub- 
lication, I )dernatinnal Amusement Industry 
Buyers GuidCy for $55. Tlie manual, pub- 
lished each October, lists manufacturers, 
importers, and suppliers of equipment and 
supplies for food-and-beverage vendors. To 
order the guide, call (615j 321-4251. Be 
sui^e to contact your local health depart- 
ment to research requirements for obtain- 
ing a state food-vending license. You can 
contact the Wichita Health Department at 
(316) 268-8391. 





denote indixidual manufacturers, distribu- 
tors or retailers, while five other numbers 
identify individual products. The 12th 
number is a "check character ' for verif>ing 
that the code has been printed correctly. 

To obtain a UPC symbol, contact the 
Uniform Code Council, in Da>lon, Ohio. 
Tlie council, a nonprofit corporation, ad- 
ministers the UPC system and is the cen- 
tral management and information center 
for manufacturers, distributors, and retail- 
ers participating in the system. 

You will need to fill out an application 
and mail the council a membership fee. 
Fees are based on a company's domestic 
sales volume for its most recent fiscal year. 

For example, a business with sales of up 
to $2 million pays a one-time membership 
fee of $300. Businesses with sales between 
$2 million and $5 million pay $800, and 
those with sales between $5 million and 
$50 million are charged $1,500. Fees are 
listed on the application. 

The application process takes about 15 
days. Companies then are assigned a six- 
digit identification number, and they in 
turn must assign a five-digit number to 
each of their products. Company managers 
should inform production, distribution, 
marketing, and accounting person n(*l of 
the company's UPC numbers and details 
of how the numbers will be used. 

Finally, you need to afiix the UPC sym- 
bol to your product. The Uniform Code 
Council can furnish you with a list of 
providers who can make a print negative 
of your symbol. Each negative usually 
costs $20 to $40. 

For more information, contact the 
Uniforai Code Council at (513j 435-3870. 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten query to Direct Line, 
Nations Bminess, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuServe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number. 

Because of the high volume of lett(TS, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may be con- 
densed, and writers will be identified only 
by initials and city. 





RETAILING 



Assistance For Importers 

I am a ivtailor of liaiulinadc craR^s, acces- 
sories, and liome tlirnishin^'s. I low can I 
ship handcrafted pinmitive ail and folk ai1 
fi'om Mexico and Costa Rica into this 
counti'}? 

M.M., Calarbuni Wis. 

(A si)}iilar(]i(csti())i /ca^ mrivcd fw))} MR., 

Co)HV}ri, Calif) 

L. Fargo Wells, in his book Si lHuy to the 
World: Your Fast a}fd Easy Qjiidc to 
Expo)ii)}g aud Iwpo)ii)ig, adxnses that you 
should address matters of shipping before 
you make anv purchases abroad. "For 
some products, licenses or advance per- 
mits must he obtained before you can clear 
customs. ...You should know these special 
circumstances before you make a firm 
commitment to buv." 

Customs brokers — professionals famil- 
iar with U.S. Customs Service regula- 
tions — can help with the details of getting 
your merchandise across the border. They 
can assist you in tabulating customs fees 
and duty rates, detennining how ship- 
ments should be labeled, and ascertaining 
whether any of your imports are prohib- 
ited fi'om entering the country. 

Joseph Zodl, a veteran importer and au- 
thor of Expoii Inipoii, says customs bro- 




kers are 'like travel agents for freight." 
However, both Zodl and Wells emphasize 
that the importer is legally responsible for 
any goods shipped. 

Brokers must be licensed; they undergo 
a character investigation and are required 
to pass an exam on customs law. Tlieir fees 
var\^ depending on content, origin, and 
destination of products shipped. 

Generally, though, you can expect to pay 
a broker between $50 and $100 if the value 
of your shipment is under $12,500 and be- 
tween $100 and $150 if its value is over 
$12,500. Be as thorough in choosing a bro- 
ker as you would in selecting a lawyer 



or an accountant, Zodl 
suggests. 

For help in shipping 
your i)i'oduct, look to 
freight fonvardei's. These 
shipping companies oft^n 
work in tandem with cus- 
toms brokers. Zodl says a 
fonvarder that has inter- 
national offices in the 
countiy from which you 
are importing may offer 
the best sennce. 

Freight forwarders 
usually charge the ship- 
ping cost plus a 20 to 30 
percent markup. 
You can obtain a list of customs brokers at 
any U.S. Customs Service office. 

Freight fomarders and brokers can be 
found in the Yellow Pages. 

For more information on importing, you 
can order the Customs Service's $6.50 
booklet Iwp()}ii)i(/ Into the United States by 
calHng (202) 512-1800. 

Wells ScHii/fi to the World: Yojir Fast and 
Easy Guide to Expodiiiy and In/poittuy costs 
$16.95 and is available fi'om the publisher, 
McGraw-Hill, by calling (212) 337-5026. 

Zodls Expoii Impo)i costs $16.99; call 
the publisher, Bettenvay Books, at 1-800- 
289-0963 to order. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




Mancuso's Small Business Books 

Direct Li)u\ the popular advice colunin for small business owners and inanai^ers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at Nour 
fingertips with two new books, Mancuso s Small Business Resource Guide and Mancuso's Small 
Business Basics. 



^^^^^ Author! 





I 



Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide contains a compkle list of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of the best sources of small business information 
about raising venture capital, obtaining government assistance, incorporating and form- 
ing partnerships, purchasing computers, marketing, planning, and much, much more! 
Paperback book-l60 pages. Only $9.95 plus $4.00 for shipping and handling. 

Mancuso's Small Business Basics guides you through 
the step-by-step process to build the business enterprise of your 
dreams. It will show \ ou how to choose vour business venture; 
select business partners, lawyers, and accountants; comply w itli 

law^s affecting your business; and manage your 
small business for growth. 
Paperback book- 180 pages. Only $9.95 plus 
$4.00 for shipping and handling. 



MliNCUSO'$ 



"..Be., j„ 



Mud, 



Joseph K. Mancuso is America's best-selling small business 
author, lie has written 15 successful books, foufided eight 
businesses, and is a member of the board of advisers for lO 
diverse l.S. companies. 

Don't delay, order today! 



NationsBusiness 



Order Form 



Send lo: Nation's Business, Circulation Department, 
161 S H Street, N.W., Witshington, D.C. 20062-2000 

Send me: 

□ Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide ($13.95) 

□ Mancuso's Small Business Basics ($13.95) 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-230-7700 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

□ Check enclosed 

□ Bill my credit card: □ Visa □ MasterCard J American Express 

Card # Exp. Date 

Signature 

Telephone # 

Name 



(Required for Credit Card and Fax Orders) 



Company 
Address. 
City 



(No Post Office Boxes) 



State 



Zip 



NB1096 




On Labor Issues 



Revision of some of the nation's major labor laws was sought in the Republican- 
controlled Congi'ess of 1995-96 and could be a major topic for the new Congi'ess 
to be elected Nov. 5. These questions seek your views on this subject. 

Results of this poll will appear in the December issue of Nation'!^ /?//.s'?;?r.%' and 
will be forwarded to administration officials and congressional leaders. Send the 
attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or circle your answers and fax 
this page to (202)463-5636. 




What labor-law reform is most 
important to you? 

1. Granting time off, if an employee 
prefers it, in lieu of overtime pay 

2. Permitting formation of employer- 
employee teams to deal with 
workplace issues 

3. Allowing bonuses for workers without 
having to recalculate their pay rates 
and overtime pay received 

4. Being permitted to reject union 
organizers as employees 

5. Other 




How much have your employees used 
the Family and Medical Leave Act, 
which allows workers to take up to 12 
weeks of unpaid leave a year for the 
birth or adoption of a child or to deal 
with a serious illness of the employee 
or a family member? 

1. A substantial amount 

2. A moderate amount 

3. Little 

4. None 




How frequently do your hourly 
employees request compensatory time 
off in lieu of overtime pay? 

1 . Often 

2. Sometimes 

3. Never 

4. Not applicable 




Do you think reform of the 
comp-time laws would lead to 
less use of the Family and 
Medical Leave Act? 

1. Yes 

2. No 




Are any of your workers 
represented by a union? 

1. Yes 

2. No 
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Send Your Response 

Today! 

\ 



Hie following advertisers 
would like to send you free 
infonnation about tlie products 
and services advertised In this 
montti*s Natlen*$ Business. 



POLL RESULTS 



Readers' Views 

On Hiring 




mplr-r>.ont for experienced, able 
^ availa^'j, and vacan 

..Mj don't go unfilled for \^.y 
long, according to a li • poll 

of 

Just er half of the re ^ ndents to the 
\\". , I Stand poll in the August 1.-5:5 ue 
lid that jobs in their firms remain 
^-int for ^bm a month, while one- 
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rid 'd \ in 

...ain unfilled for one to 



their bu , 
three months 
Almost half of the respondents report^ ^ 



having enough j ^ , ' ' - ants. More than 
half said their employees c ^me from other 
jobs in business and government. 

By large majority* ^ respondent voiced 
di *' ^action with the quality of job 
applicants and indicated that the quality 
had declined in the p^.-. three jccuo. 

Also, a majority of respondents said 
that the recently t^nacted inc in the 
fed( il minimum . T ... j Oct. 1, 
would have no impact on their busint^c. 

Here are the complete ic Its oi the 
poll: 




ON HIRING 



Do you generally have enough job applicants? 

Yes 

No . . . 



48% 

52 




How long does a job in your firm usually remain vacant? 

Less than a month 52% Three to six months 

One to three months 35 More than six months 

From where do most of your employees come? 

Othor jobs in business or government 
Riydt out of high school or college . . 
The unemn.jyment rolls 



9% 

4 



56% 

16 

28 



Are you satisfied with the quality of job applicants? 

Yes 
No 



23% 

77 



Have prospective employees gotten better or worse in the past three years? 
Better 10 o No change 29% 

Worse 61 




In what areas are job applicants weak? (Check all that apply.) 

Specific technical skills 37% Basic communication skills 

Basic I ^'ng and niui.i skiH"^ 45 Attitude and work habits 



54% 

68 



'I 



What |ob aspect seems to concern applicants most? 

Sa .iry levti . o 'b Promotion opportuniiic;> 

Duties .15 Workplace location 

How would a higher federal minimum wage affect your firm? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Company would hi,w :-wer workers 

Pay rates for jobs abov *he r"'""^um v ^tc would rise 

Job openings wouiu attract better appbu<<ts 

No impact 



6% 

4 



27% 

22 
2 

57 



6 American Life 

37 Cessna Aircraft Co. 

11 Eagle's Nest Homes 
47 GNC 

7 Hammermill Paper 

8 Jani-King International 
17 MAACO 

12 Mail Boxes Etc. 

3 MICA Accounting Software 

20 Micron Communications, Inc. 

19 Principal Financial 

27 Steamatic 

5 TargetSmart! 

13 U S Fidelity & Guaranty Corp. 
29 Wachovia 



fVMse circle your selections. 



Fill out thfs coupon 
if you fax your response 





CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE. 
800-424-6746 (in Washington. DC call 
463-5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 or write 
Nations Business Classified, PO Box 
1200. Washington, DC 20013. Closing 
date for advertising is five weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. 



AUTHORS 



BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR! 
Join Our Clientele of published authors in a full-service 
publishing program Send us your completed manuscript for 
a professional, free evaluation, or write to receive our HOW 
TO PUBLISH booklet No obligation Carlton Press Corp , 
Dept NB1096 11 W 32nd St , New York NY 10001 



AUTOMOTIVE 



LEARN PAINTLESS DENT REPAIR 
AND EARN UP TO $1,000 PER DAY PROFIT! TRAINING, 
TOOLS & EQUIP FROM ONLY $3,995 CALL DENT RITE 
INC 800-995-DENT 

LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing Mobile 
Office Vehicles, a complete office in a van MOTORWERKS. 
INC . 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy , Dayton. OH 45459 
Ph 513-434-8200 FAX 513-434-4963 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE 
Call with your building size. 1-800-643-5555 Heritage Building 
Systems. POB 470, N Little Rock. AR 72115-0470. 

FACTORY DIRECT, TOP QUALITY, STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL. FARM ETC.. EASY CONSTRUCTION, 
COMPUTER DESIGNED GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE 
1-800-494-2323 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts Receivable Financing to 
$2,000,000 Direct lender with offices nationwide AeroFund 
Financial Approvals by phone 1-800-747-4AFI(4234) 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE' 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS. LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS) 1-(619) 599-3502 

THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 
emerging growth companies For more information 

Call 512-305-0826 

Business Leases: Computers, phones/voice mail, furnish- 
ings, recycling, production equip , medical, graphic arts & 
printing & more Up to $150K application only No financials 
Adironack Leasing 800-678-7342 




Now small businesses can raise SI million equity 
capital & go public under new SEC SCOR rules. 
DalaMerge's SCOR Kit can help you/your clients 
find investors & get capitalized today. 

FREE INFO FAXED 800-580-1188 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800,000.00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600 (HS2) 

CASHi 

Holding a mortgage on property you sold? 
Sell for CASH! Nationwide 1-800-862-2744 

VOLUNTEER ABROAD" Nonprofit Citizens Democracy Corps 
seeks senior-level executive to advise companies in Russia/ 
Central Europe Air/fiousing paid Send resume CDC, Box N, 
1400 I St NW. S 1 125. Washington DC 20005 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order, publishing, distribution, other movable 
businesses that are for sale For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service. Box 1248-NB, Highland Park. 
L 60035, or call (800) 448-8567 



CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars 
Natl Qualification Training Free info Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field Mgr. Ins Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4.500/mo sending faxes to physicians from 
your home or office 800-777-2565 Ext NB10, 

FORTY MILLION POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS through home 
mailorder Compreh book will show you A to Z Amazing Profits' 
Free Info MarkeTech. 7605 Stuart Dr . Raleigh. NC 27615 

CRUISE PLANNERS INC offers unique opportunity to own/ 
operate your own independent cruise business Excellent 
training & support, high commissions & more 1-800-683-0206 

OWN YOUR OWN RECESSION RESISTANT BUSINESS 
Work with apt. Hotels. Res $18K Details 800-422-4370 or 
Http //home navisort com/langenwalter 

BUSINESS & COMMERCIAL LOAN ARRANGED $50,000 up 
Write Dozer 1305 Krameria Street, Suite 162NB. Denver CO 
80220 

MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR Business Success Finally Reveals 
Secrets' How To Start Your Own Profitable Homebased 
Business! Ideas to Profits 1-800-730-5240 HB6560 



NTERNATIONAL PARTNERS I earn $300,000++ yr running 
my inti bus from my ocean view home. & need 3 working 
partners PT/FT U S. + 32 nations (714) 726-5084 24 hr msg 

MARINE DEALERSHIP ON WATER 
Power Boats, Sail Boats. Sales Service Slips Owner retiring 
Seeking partner for Experienced Son Owner Financing 
Inquire PO Box 1036. Oshkosh, Wl 54902 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business. Process health 
insurance claims electronically No experience required 
Excellent income potential Investment $4495 - $7995 Financ- 
ing available NCS 800/207-3711 ext 370 

'$333 00 MAILBOX CASH EVERYDAY'?' Legal, ethical, excit- 
ing, fun" No MLM. chains, pyramids or nonsense'34 year 
track record' Buy nothing else' Internationally, millions paid 
$17 00 - you pay only $5 00' (No checks): DAX Personal 
Success'". Dept 446532. Williamston. Ml 48895-0014 

FREE MONEY MAKING NEWSLETTER' 
Make Over $100,000 a year in Network Marketing Amazing 
10 step fact filled report shows you how GUARANTEED! 
CALL NOW 1-800-656-6397, Ext 256 www prostepinc com. 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4.200 listings' 
Explains how to investigate 534 new listings' 'When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk-reduction ' $39.95 inclusive Money 
Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE NEWS, 728A Center St , 
Lewiston. NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 

Did you know that 41% of all America's working-class 
household do not have a checking account' This is one of the 
best business opportunity of the 90s Operate your own 
Payroll Check Cashing Center inside leading Convenience 
Stores & Supermarkets. Locations available Nationwide 
Annual income potential of $250,000+ Total investment per 
location $60,000 Must have additional $30,000 in cash, to 
cash checks 100% to 80% financing available if qualify 
Contact Carl at 770-786-1208 from 10 00am to 5 00pm EST 




MEDICAL BILLIN 



Work from home or office. 
Unlimited income potential. 
Join the industry leader with 
1800 Billing Centers nationwide. 
Extensive Sales and Software Training & Support. 
Investment S4.995'$7.995. Financing avail. 

ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES 

(800) 322-1139 EXT.175 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



An Unusual Opportunity of the 90's and Beyond"! 
For those who are concerned about their HEALTH. INCOME, 
TIME & FREEDOM Call 301-652-7007 Extension 8 

RICH NICHES MA$$E$ L7EARNING potential at home Solid 
14 year enviro-friendly company Hypergrowth Gam health, 
time, freedom Lower taxes FREE TAPE 1-800-763-5108 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIMEi Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797. POB 10154, #NB, Yakima, WA 98909 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete lawn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509 



MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING, NOT REPLACING, Small Cracks in Windshields. 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write GLASS 
MECHANIX, 4555 NW 103 Ave, Ft. Lauderdale. FL 33351. 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time! No selling' No inventory' 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money, 
333-NBA6 SW 5th Street, Grants Pass, OR 97526 



Find Losf Money in Dumpsters! 



Join us and mak» big money finding hug« overcharge* In the 
growing solid waste disposal bills of companlee across the U.S. 
Our team of 10-year experts provids 2 days of hands on training, 
marketing materials, software, and 2 years support Only $80001 

Call now for free info khi 1-600-650-5225 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987. 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS, INC. 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax 402-339-2311 



Literature Displays 






MSPUY PRODUCTS 



800-62&«322 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers, 29.430 
American, Mexican, & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Wnte Crestco-NB6A. 668 Mam St , Wilmington, MA 01887 

Buy 39,457 PRODUCTS. DIRECT from FACTORIES in 
Taiwan, HKong. Philippines, Mexico' Save 500% - 900%" 
Echo. Box 739-NB106, Shalimar, FL 32579-0739 USA 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



12CMIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST Hot International Rates Call Cards None Better/ 
Proven Reliable. FiberOptic/Digital 800-564-4348 



EDUCATION 



Nation's Business October 11)1)6 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



$ 1099. MIN OR LESS No Conti . inimums. Low 800 & 
Inti Si • lor Nationwide Long Distance Carriers Specializ- 
ing in commercial accounts 1-800-340-2390 



Get Wholesale Rates On Your 
Long Distance Calls... 



Direct Dial, 800 Service, Calling Cards 

■ Low Domestic, International Rates 

■ Prepaid Calling Cards 

■ International Callback 

Globe Tel Communications 

800-922-4305 Ext. 110 



CARPET 



CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-HANDCARVED RUGS FREE 
PAD with 40 yd mm purchase Mill-Direct. Lowest Prices. 
Warranties Free Quotes/Samples 1-800-548-5815 Ext 7. 
Dalton. GA 

CARPET— Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747. Ext 45 Dalton, Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet. Rugs, Vinyl Major brands Save 
30-60% For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816, Ext 101 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOW' ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank, Eureka Ca . 
Redding Bank, Redding Ca , Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-6 10-LE AD (5323) RS We're 
hiring Reps too! 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW' 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
comei Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card, Bettendorf, lA Call now for free quotes'(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 



EDUCATION 



BACHELOR S, MASTER'S DEGREES 
by self-paced home study Credit for formal education, 
life/work experience. Military service/courses Specialized 
training SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY 2200 Veterans Blvd , 
Kenner. LA 70062 800-433-5925 or 433-5923 



mLLEY FORGE 



The Right Step To 
Your Son's Success. 

Individual attention, a superior academic 
program and a structured approach to 
learning lead to college success. 




Middle school 
grades 7-8, high 
school, PG,and 
2 years of college 
Sports and cqiics 
trian programs 

Internationally 
renowned band 

and choir 



Call 1-800-234-VFMA 



^ VALLEY FORGE 

Atti erica s Foremost 

M 1I.ITARY ACADKM\^& COIJKGE 

I'l^l'^ Wavnc, Pennsylvania 

©VTMV 




Flue VIDEO External BA/BS, MS/MBA, PhD/LAW Accred- 
ited, Financial Aid 800-809-9049 LASALLE UNIVL ,.,.TY. 
Dept 508, Mandeville. LA 70470-4000. See our Brochure on 
Internet @ http //www distance edu. 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM. Approved home study 
Most affordable & comprehensive. 100 yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG. 1-800-826-9228, BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
PO Box 701449, Dept NB. Dallas. TX 75370 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME' 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate, Bache- 
lors. Masters, Doctorates Emphasis in Business Administration. 
(Health Care. International Business, Human Resources. MIS). 
Computer Science. JD/Law, Psychology, Technology Manage- 
ment. Southern California University for Professional Studies, 
1840 E 17 St-NA. Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 
http;//www scvps edu 
e-mail' enroll @ scvps edu 



EMPLOYMENT 



CONTRACT SPECIALIST to assist in negotiating, preparing, 
executing & administering import/export finance agreements 
& contracts, in Spanish & English, domestically & abroad, 
utilizing knowledge of import/export industry & requirements 
Bilingual (Eng/Span) BA in Law or Contract Mgmt/Admin -k 2 
yrs exp reqd Travel reqd (10%) 35 hrs , $15 25/hr Submit 
resume to Job Service of FL. 701 SW 27 Ave Rm 47. Miami, 
FL 33135-3014 Re Job Order #FL- 1476258 Job located in 
Miami, FL 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EOUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES. 

100% FINANCING/OWNERSHIP @ LEASE END, APRS BY FAX 

GET GROWING!" CALL 1-800-443-9604 MST 

EOUIPMENT FINANCING ' PHONE-A-LEASE * $5-$75,000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED ' PHONES/COMPUTERS/ 
VOICE MAIL/FURNITURE * ADIRONDACK LEASING * 800- 
678-7342 

EOUIPMENT LEASES up to $150,000. Application Only. 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188, 
Ext 28 FAX 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your Business. 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 



401(K) FINANCIAL SECRETS 
Push button knowledge @ $3 99/minute 
1-900-378-6181. Extension 1015 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country. 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 



Call for information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



Ffancon> 

Speciali$t$ in Franchise Development 



6244) 



INCOME OPPORTUNITIES 



EARN LONG TERM INCOME 
It's simple-it works' Incredible support help Jay's Unique-NB. 
577 S Beech St . Manchester. NH 03103 1-800-358-3342. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Fort Collins, CO 
provides quality patent & trademark services for individuals & 
companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees John 
Flanagan 970-407-0560/Fax 970-407-0561 for free info, 
about services. 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES 



$100 Federal Search 
$100 Multi-State Search 
$250 Application Preparation 

(Govt, filing fee add'l) 

Located 30 mint 'toe from u s Patent K Trademark Ofiirp 
f . . I Service A. . e 



Attorney Jay Horowitz 
(800) 304-8266 • Fax (301) 330-3966 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & ideas Proven Results 1-800-677-6382. 



MAIL ORDER 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 
crets! Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers. 12015 
Sherman Rd No Hollywood. CA 91605 (818)765-8618 
http //www mpowers com. 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS for customer loyalty - all types at competi- 
tive prices Thick/Thin. embossed, Mag strip. Bar code, Laser 
printable Call/Fax for samples and ideas CARD/FORM 
SERVICES 800-824-1821 - Fax 630-691-0576. 

FREE SAMPLE NEWSLETTER 
Build Customer Relationships 
through Database Marketing 
Call (888) 698-2233 Toil-Free 



OF SPECIAL INTEREST 



MAKE A DATE with calendar girls' Reminders for SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS you don't want to forget Free Info Dept NB1 , PO 
Box 853. Hicksville. NY 11802-0853 516-933-7944 



PREMIUMS & INCENTIVE GIFTS 



PERSONALIZED LABEL IMPORTED 



CHAMPAGNE 



FULL SIZE -LESS THAN $12 
SPLITS - LESS THAN M 

Personalized with your 
message, greeting or logo. 
Wine and non-alcoholic 
champagne also 
available. 

CALL OR FAX: 

Private Cellars, Ltd. 

2625 NorthChase Parkway 
Wilmington. NC 28405 

Void Whf*rp Prnhibif^ 



800-800-4436 • FAX 910-791-1066 




STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

•CALL 800-708-0780* 

2nd OPINION on STOCKS - $5 EACH 
Stocks Symbol -k M/C - VISA #Exp date; E-mail. Stockdata @ 
aol com or Fax 612-559-1726 



TIMESHARES 



TIMESHARING TODAY Independent magazine Straight forward 
resort ratings Informative features Buy/Rent/Sell classifieds, 
industry news, much more Toll Free 1-888-463-7427 



WATCHES 



Easy to See' Large Numbers' Elegant, gold tone Lady's 
Watch Black-Navy-White-Red $12 95 Send to BLDG Time, 
PO Box 298, Lyons. TX 77863 




Reminder 



Special Sampler Oiler— Just $1S.0() 

l or our deluxe lo^o watch. Never fade guarantee. 

UJetinie irarm/ily S|)ecil) man s or woman's si/e. 

Send \(nir color lo^o on stalioneiA or hiisiiiess caid ind 

Sis. 00 /;('/• watch (plus sales tax in C\ onl\) 

Limit: S per customer Order now ^ ... « « 

' One Waters Park Dnve 

.nn.iATO Suite 213 NB 

mllr^M^f^-^M^ San Mateo. CA 94403 

AtlUGllCcin Tel 415 358 0800 

/M4Cf5 f^ax 415-358-0543 



Making Growth 
Priority 






onald Reagan took of- 
fice in 11)81 pledger] to 
re\it^ilize a falteiiiig economy. 
He recognized that the previiiling 
tax biuxlen — the toj) rate was 70 
percent — iindemiined incenth^es to 
work, in\'est, and st<at or exi)and 
job-creating businesses. 

The tax cut^ that Congi-ess en- 
acted unrk^r his leadershi}^) — the 
marginal income-tcLX rate was cut 
more than half — launched the na- 
tion's longest peacetime economic 
exjiansion. Employment and wages 
soared. Businesses were stalled at 
a record rate. Inflation declined 
drcistically. Growth averaged nearly 
4 pei-cent for the Reagan years. 

But as the 'SOs tm-ned into the 
'90s, taxes began climbing, and the 
economy slowed. 

Today, Ameiicans are concerned 
about economic trends. And an- 
other presidential candidate is offenng tax relief as the most 
effective way to restore robust economic expansion. 
Republican nominee Bob Dole proposes a 15 percent reduc- 
tion in income-tax rates, a tax credit of $500 jier child, a 50 
percent reduction in the cai)ital-gains tax, rei)eal of the 1993 
increase in taxes on Social Secunt\^ benefits, and expansion 
of oppoilunities for investing in indixidual retii'ement ac- 
counts (IRAs). 

Declanng that the Clinton administration is projecting 
gi^owth through the end of this decade ''at an incredibly 
lackluster 2.3 percent,'' Dole said: ''We must commit om-- 
selves to a far more ambitious path that puts gi'owth — ex- 
l)anding oppoilunity, lising incomes, soiuing ijrospenty — at 
the heart of economic policy" 

Pi'esident Clinton has rejected broad tax relief cilong the 
lines of the 15 percent Dole cut, although the administra- 
tion's own projections show sufficient room in income-tax col- 
lections (see chart ) for reductions in indi\idual burdens and 
for overall gi'outh. The president's limited list of narrowly 
targeted recommendations includes a $500-per-cliild cre(lit, 
as does Dole s i)lan, plus credits and deductions foi* college 
expenses and cai)ital-gains relief restncted U) home sales. 



Federal Income-Tax 
Collections, 1 977-2002 

Total Revenue From Individual Income Taxes (In Billions) 




1977 1982 1987 1992 1997 2002 



SOURCE HISTORICAL TABLES. BUDGH Of THE UNITED STATES GOVtRNMENT FISCAL YEAR 1997 
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Tlie Republican candidate's 
strategjy' of vastly broader t^tx re- 
lief was reinforced when he chose as 
liis iTinning mate a piincipal ar- 
chitect of the Reagan eco- 
nomic progi'am and one of 
the nation's most enthusias- 
tic advocates of growth poli- 
-Jack Kemp. The cmi'ent tax 
system, Kemp says, is "anti-gi'owth, 
anti-family anti-entrejjrenem'iar' 
because of its ''biases against work, 
savings, and investment." 

Clinton and other Democrats who 
oppose Dole s plan for changing 
that svstem claim that the tax cuts 
of the 19S0s caused the deficits that 
marked the Reagan era. 

But the tax relief wasn't responsi- 
ble. As Reagan j)romised, federal 
revenues soai^ed — up 50 jjercent 
over his two administrations. But 
outlays went up 57 percent o\^er the 
same peiiod because Congi^ess re- 
fused to curb spending. 

Dole couples tax relief with **bal- 
ancing the budget with a 
Rei)ublican Congi^ess and finishing 
the job Ronald Reagan started so 
biilliantly but could not complete because the Democrats re- 
fused as usual to reduce spending." 

In addition to the deficit argument, Clinton insists that 
Dole's premise of an economy failing to live up to its poten- 
tial is wi'ong. But tax-cut advocates challenge the adminis- 
tration's boast of economic w^ll-being. They include 
Malcolm S. ''Steve" Forbes Jr., who gained national \isibility 
in the race for the GOP presidential nomination with his 
message of "hoi)e, gi'owth, and oi)i)ortunity" 

Addressing an audience in the Washington headcjuaiters 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce recently, Forbes siiid the 
Clinton expansion "is the worst this country's had in over 50 
yeai's." He pointed out that annual gi'owth has histoiically 
averaged 8 to 8.5 percent, comi)ared with the level of the 
Clinton administration. 

Had recent gi-owth been at the liistoiic levels rather than 
the "anemic" tigiu'es of the Clinton peiiod, Forbes said, "a 
typical Ameiican family today w^ould have $3,000 to $4,000 
more ... in theii' budget than wiiat they have today" 

Those families should be highly responsix^e to economic 
policies that offer both higher income and gi-eater opportu- 

liat businesses would be. 
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Simplify 




your benefit 
needs with our 
combination 

of services 






What's the simplest way to protect 
your employees, your business 
and yourself? 

Get The Principal Edge^ a combina 
tion of executive benefits and busi- 
ness insurance solutions provided 
by The Principal^ 

W Our life, disability and retirement 

solutions offer flexibility, cost- 
efficiency and tax advantages. Our 
executive benefits can help you attract 
the quality employees your company 
needs. While our retirement benefits can 
help you keep them. 



We even offer continuation plans that keep your 
business running through life's unexpected events 

But most important of all, we make administering 
your benefits program as easy as possible. One 
administrator keeps you informed of plan values and 
benefits, and assists with tax issues and accounting. 
You receive one billing statement for all plan members and 
one consolidated annual report listing all plan participants. 
It's as simple as that. 

No wonder The Principal has a proven track record for smooth, 
trouble-free plan services. That's The Principal Edge. 

To learn more about The Principal Financial Group" and its products 
and services, visit our Internet home page at http://www.principal.com 
or call 1-800-986-EDGE (3343). 




the^ 



rincipal 







Financial 
Group 

Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance • Annuities • Mutual Funds 

401(k) • Securities • HMO/PPO • Home Mortgages 

©1996 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company. Des Moines. lA 50392-0150. Products and services offered ttirough Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. 
Mutual funds distributed tlirougti Princor Financial Services Corporation (member SIPC), a registered broker dealer. Securities ttirougti Principal Financial Securities. Inc. (not available in all states). 

Managed tiealtti care through Principal Health Care. Inc. (not available in all states). Home .mortgages available through Principal Residential Mortgage. Inc. 



Circle No. 19 on Reader Service Card 



Your company car says a lot about your business. And if you have to do your work on the road, then Toyotas line 
of trucks makes for the perfect office on wheels. Whether its the versatile Toyota Tacoma with its powerful 
2.4-liter 4-cylinder engine or the Toyota TlOO pickup, Toyota Trucks show up to work, day in and day out. 
We're proud of our reliable, hardworking, long-lasting Tacoma and TlOO pickup trucks, and we think you will be, 
too. Because at Toyota, we believe you shouldn't put your logo on anything you don't believe in. That's why for 
40 years, we've taken a h)t of pride in putting our logo on every vehicle we've made. 



Call 1 800-732 ?798 or visit our wrb'-.ito at: littp://www.toyof )in for a brocluiie oi full line CD ROM plus 
tho location of your nf»arp*'.t dcalor. ©1996 Toyota Motor Sales. U.S.A . Inc Buckle Upl Do it for those who love you. 



® TOYOTA FLEET 

I love what you do for me 
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ENACTED 



AdflinjI to its string of le^lative nuccesst's. the 
U.S. ChamljtT of Commerce won four im|)or- 
tanl battles recently on behalf of businefis. 

FVssed bv Congress and signed by President 
Clinton in July and eariy 
Au^st were bills to: 

■ (h erhaul the federal utilfare 
system. 

■ Reform the nation s health-caiv 
policies. 



See results of 
National Business 
Agenda Survey, 
Page IL 



■ Prote^-i taxpayers fnnu uiiwai-ranted actions 
by the Internal Revenue Senice. 

■ I'fxiate a key foud-safety law. 
Sniall-biisinesB tax and jjension reforms backed 

by the Chaml)er also were enuctwl. 
but they were attitched to u bill that 
raises the minimum wajje. The 
(^hamberstronf^Iy opi)<>se<i the 
increase. 



Continued on Page M 



Retirement Plans 
For Small Firms 




' IwTinl C. "Ned" JohniKin III, 



Ut^- invQikUiKnu. and 
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Honors 



Blue Chip 
Deadline 
Is Oct. 25 



If ymi h-y ■ nsidovd ipplyinjr fnr 
ihe HI . :-nterpriiK> Imliuiivtj. 

you havi- ju.->t d iitUf longer to do m. 

Thv ilt'udline for Mpplications 
Oct 25. 

The Blue Chip prujn^ reco^izes 
^mui! finii.'. nalinnwide lh«l have ovtr- 
mnu' adwrsicy and (»iier{ted dtrunger. If 
vnr b^^in<■s,■. hiL< overcome a threat to 
•M yean, il nay he u 
■ ■ ■■ ;ionar». 
T in » sponsored by Ma»a- 

'1 ranee Co. 
i— the Blue 

I hip i wmpu! tiunber of 

tV'nimerre, aiii. ■ inttw. 

A» m»ny aj» 2<H> ctimiumiex are se- 
lected jinnially a« AtAte or regikmul Blue 
{ Ki)' KnterpriftvA The four most cxem- 
tOary are honored m nuiooal Bhie Chip 
LntcrpriMWt 

"Finn B wtoew*" the Wfr 
rwss-nwi televUun pngntn i 
( hiinii-' T. hroadcafltft profllen of »Uie 
hnnrjree» each veek. 

For an appHntkm or more {nforma- 
idl I-ftOO-FOR- 



Tracking Spending 



Schools Adopt Software 



A!» the sehfwl year moveit !ntn full 
I -rmide. s< l ' * 
la ^■t.t -■ u.-in^ nr. 

ti*afkmp !iolW.ire (i**velo|M.'(i by ihc uc- 
counting finn of ( "ooiwrs & Lj brund aiid 
the C*nt«r for Worltforce Prepanilion. 
the t^.S. Chamber of Commerce's non- 
prr'fit "<hic:it]iiii nftiliule. 




Tho computer «oftwar^ln<ile. The 
Finaoce Anatyvis Bfodel for EdtKaUorv— 
id th«< ffrst of tte kind and ts designed to 
help schuoU determine bow money for 

education i» «pent 

The ])ntfsnun can tf»ck «ctpenditurw<; 



Pro-Business Candidate 



by funclifm«t, jtuch a» hmtruction, fawlrue- 
tional :>nd o|K-niti(in.H. and by 

iipecifii .1 ual prf>Knmi>'. 

Since the Miriware*8 development in 
eiu-t>' liAlD, il has been tested in several 

Rhode Island and South Carolina are 
usinfi the program statewide. Stntes in 
which , ' iiv 
irict i.-- - . ■ an? 

Arkan»<as, lieuruia. tltinoiK, 
I(rwa, Mui'yiaiid, MisiWiuri, Ne- 
hrMftka, New Jerwy. Oregon. 
' Lt. TVxu*.* Utah, and 

Meiiiiwlille. the Center for 
Workforce Preparulion Is 
wiirkintf with :(,lMMt f;t:tie und 
local chambers and individual 
Imslne^ws to ^em'rate bnuuler 
■rt for the n 
iinjnwn. 
The pniftntrn's cost, which 

ill/tl-'f.- ,r-I^.;' .. (-'rifling, 



wim' .('Mi \. 
for II ill \'n 
oney at the ' 
ration at i'^rj. 



• -.llpjMUt 

.1 - ..irrv Mul 
Workforce i*reptt- 



■ Training Help 

Small-Company 
Resources 



T' learn about 
IV- .- .■..-lil- 

able il ,S. 
ChamlK-i ..t t om- 
mern?'> Small Bu«- 
r»»K.» In>.tituti'. call 
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Chamber Helps Win Changes 



Tlu' ivL'fnt ( ! , . .i - . 1,. 
ensctmenl in lato March ami euriy April 
of a T - ' ntial line-item veto; a 
flmM 'f the Ke^tati)r>' Flexi- 

btlily jVu vMiich re'^uins an aiiulyfii* of 
new government rale> bi'fai*e ihey are 
inipk'inenled; n m-w farm hill; and a 
measure that allows i^enior cxUtem lo 
cam more inwrne liefore they begin los- 
ing; S(K-ijiiS<.*rijn^ 1" ' ■ 

Here's a sui theChamber- 

Welfare Reform 

The [ifW ia\s JnlpIll^, 
the Ol-year-uld welfare 
■ \ as one of the 
( hiirhe*t prim-i- 

lif> anil t 
iirL';ir i ■' ir , .. , 

! Min of the year 

'1 iM' I ji.imhcr vii'\w"i 
ut'tfan- reform a^ a ' ■ ' 



crul F>]ien(linK- 

Thi' HouHe approved 
the le^o^statiun July 31 on 
a :12?'-1U1 vote, ami the 
S'nate iia^serl it 7s-lil on 
Auj.'. I. <'lint*m mutx"*! t^' 
hill into law Aug. ti. 

The statute turn? over 
t<i \hv *tate,-. (hr'Hiirh 



-Ilia. ' i ' ■ ■ '.I ' t!:-') I 1,1 
to all small <.ly. empl" 

with twi» lo .M ihti - in that marK" 1 
In addition, it allimn workers to carry 
theirhcalth fojob. 
Among: ot !;twwiU: 

■ Umi: ihr u -ig-comU- 
tiun exdu.-i'»ns 1 1.. : ■ t ieny cov- 
era^ie io jxHtpte with health problenu. 

■ Require im«urerti to renew moitt 
jMilicien. 




"i .lU'l Lilt- N'lluU- it i>\ \ojc« 

VU. 

- tatute is an extensfcm of a tajqjnv 
. :ht« pnivUon emded In late 19f& 
1 la- ia>w taoqaycr-prolectian act: 

■ Ejttabwhn a t«xpayer-ad\-oc«tc of- 
flee wiihin the IRS to help rcemWn Sn- 
putea between taxpajTnt and the afrency 

■ Increattes to $1 million from 
$1(X>.(¥)0 the maximum amount a tax- 
payer can cirilect in d«nii4Ka from the 

I Its if a cnurl ik'terminea 
that the ain-ni-y had reck- 
l«*>.-ly or iiUi'iUK'nally di*- 
rt'tfanled Uiw> iir rejjula- 
liun^ in dealing with the 

■ Allows taxpayera 
who prevail in dii«putes 

u-tili ip.s to receiver 
■ft and (rthcr 
the 

it* 

1 '^Ub^lan- 

■..,1 ,.■1" 

To riH-iiver such contjt 
under rurrenl law. the 
Imnien if on the taxpayer 



tH E. Cter Stum k., R-ria.. rigM. 
OuMnter )■ Fabraary IMS 
rccvatly. At Mt 1» 
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Ma walt a i w t o i w btll >i td* U.S. 
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rTiMiraiH-1- rax dtiliutiun fur the arif-eOH ment of laLiMa\ii>. 
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five >4)\k-\ iKstonL Pood Safety 

I'.fC. K. 
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Hearth Care 
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Small Firms' Rise 




■ Elections 

Owners Urged 
To Back Voting 
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it mode in thi 



mwi r»nrif*- 



■■■fr» to 




111 l! 

At ... . . ■ ... 
the federal trvel wilt be 
thf While Hoiue. 34 
s-note mbU, and all 
435 Hook watiL 

In Its (ret-*Kit-the-vote 
cainpai(!T umber U 

I 1 . , :: mbent with envelop*- 
ind cameri- ready ttrtwork re- 
. i u^j employees to register and lo 
•■'>W: The nutembi nn available lo 
Cluunfaer monben at aat, phw afaqninfr 
and handUne^ey can be orderea by 
calling l-m4KMI68ebeCwven9amand 
I - T: EMtern time Monday thniuRh 
Maryland, can l-«00.')fiS-t4fiO. 

i ixia year*t ri actio m are particularly 
tntpdr tan t baooMfte in the number uf 
:neM lavmakers that were 
1 in the 1994 elections are at 
itakr Many of these ligiriacan an beinK 
targeted for de£aft by the AFUnO and 
aOwrgrtxifHL 

For a eoiDpleCe listing of pro-buainflsa 
candidates endoned by the I'JS. Cham- 
^ r of roauQcrre. see PMge^ 12A. ISA. 




•TW Jim 



b orto tlH bMk. Gdi Um snWrtir at l-IOMS^Tf. 
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Business Achieves Gains 



CtmtmHed fmm hujt'.iA 

ur "[!i.-:i,'Tiit'i-;(rii'' nskstondanl — n l-in-a- 
niilli'Ti ch.rir.- ..I' et'ttinft cancer— for the 

. -'iin<l;i I ' ■ 

■icer rUk hul 

^ in otht-r ana i 

Cnm hnmiftil bacteria. 



The reneurch and experimentation 
cri'dit. which expired June ;I0. \» 
exti'ndod from July I. iuy«. thmunh 
' ' : I . m-. Uusineases may laki- a 20 
t rifflii afrainal taxes owod for 
-H research costit that 



Th. 



nt. 



Tax. Pension Changes 



tax changwi and the mmi- 
■■ .*c that 

-wi bv 



.A.) 

1 ii<: i.ix portion of the 
Atatute: 

■ Ramto^' - 

517.500 thp 

ffmall h ' can 

deduct II. : - ;l; -I year 
afler purchase uf capital 
equipnienL The fto*ciuied 
expen»int[ threiihold will 
be increased irradually 
oi-ur «i\ ji-ears. *t«rtin(r Jan. I. 

■ Kxtends several lux imnisions that 
liave ex[ttrvd in recent years, inehuUng 
the mearch and cgcpcrteMOtatkm cretfit. 
the tax break formerly caUed the IW- 
getcd Jobs Ikx Credit, and the bieome 
exrinaton for emptoyBrprovtded educa- 
tional 



U.S. CIUii*fr 

NsMy «|sd • cmfrmioMl 
passl la i4ss4 sMwiM 
islaiM, Mm of aifiick wwn 
raoaat^ Mactni. 



If 



rtmamed the Work 



take a credit o| up li> ik'i 
percent of the firwt-NX'ur 
wages |>aid to wurkers 
from certain diJ 

liKwl (owipjt. The 

expinfl Dec. :il. im ft: 
reinstated from Oct. 
1996, through SepL 

\m. 

Under the employe! 



Jan. 1. 1995. through Mii 

'M. 1**97. ^■mpl.>y.■<*^ nil 



cxmni 
(bred I 

■ y 

ily rules for fornm , 
Subcha|iterSc»iri- , . . 

pie. iaenaaiiiit to 76 Ihan a& tht^ 
of fatdhrtdoals atlowMl to own at 

■ Changes curn-nt i^enxton lawa 
m;il i* ■ Msier for Mnall ftrmi« Ui #et 
i> nn npttrement pUns for 



HOW YOUR COMPANY 
CAN PROFIT ROYALLY 





"1 Want To Send My Best...On The Very Best!" 



Cunm Nnr 



TMr 



IWc cm^Uu Ac ^liiii<n|: 



/'mnost 




Their Future Motivation 
Wax Bt THtiR Memories 
Of a Cruise Past 

No ijnc ever fcinm a Roy«l 
Ciinhtxiio cruac. Tlie pMnpcrtnc of i 
Mtif dui inakc* each am cvcTTune feci 
exnaonlir mK 'm ial. Smrardi who 
act Biorr • BanenJcn who 

pciiom in.igu.. Ljtctt whu crealc thr 
wnainiiv h apn i aiHi- . Enramniaienf 
that rina che worif i fecttnoit rujehc- 
cluK. A never cndfni: imv amenitict 
fton ihoppnit to ^ pbm fim 

trmmonm ioeV men a privace blanJ 
with a ifacuHnil amtone plcaucs. 

Yoi'R Best Incentin'H For 
Choosing Oi;-r Line Is 
Your Bottom Line 

Rx>yal CarifabeMn unque«iunablv dftn 
the ben value far tow ittcctitixT tnUar. In 
a COM cutTinc amrMjnu can't help Kjt 
Docice a work! (Idmcocc in our 
umkaichcd incemnt praipaiitt 
which tncIuJr. 

• A ct i J ii H w alMlu iw. 

• Mcab. 

• Snacb. 

• 24'4wur cabin tervice. 

• [ r-r . \ Fr.rc nticmien t 

• Unlimitci Akiiviricfc 

• RounMnp Air Tranif««tai*nn 
and ^anifats> 



What sets 
Royal Caribbean's 

INCENTIN'E PRlXiRAM 
OCEANS APART FROM 
ALL OTHERS IS: 



«The uniquenbss. 

!1! tht l^nforcettable fun. 

H The INEQl'ALH) SERVICE. 

1! The absolutt attevhon 
to detail that insures 
that voir best receives 
the very best. 




Give 

THEM THE 

World 



Deoicatei) To Providinc; 

100,000 

Incenti\k Travelers 
A Year With 
Sm(kith Sailing. 

The uminiinienT lo tenc the 
in- " • I " m I inJuHi> with the vimc 
i ' ; \i.nm qu^lt> rr fin trj iii 

uuf tui;ti'i.dlii>er vacatuni itarteti rixht 
ac che top. Ic wbk the deduqn of Royal 
Carihhnm t rtircuttvrt mdeaign and 
teJwifcH thctr I It ■t '^h m unmatchcvl 
vanety ul on t lo, ffL>m mart- 

tngmmtoviui... A^iii In adihtKm.to 
provide hundfttk of trained and deditat- 
ej pmnimcl whixc H'it p't?"^ !• ^' 
ins»Ti ihc rtmU »4 ihc imcfiiivc tfiiwf 
Whcrr\Tr and whenever ihe>'*rr nrolcd. 

E^cry ttagc from praoram dcvelofv 
mcnt t.i the mallinc afthe bff tickei. i> 
hai im^iraaiMnc 

Whether yiiu're plannmr a cnwe Uv 
an mdivklutti or aii yf hj'II 

firvl h\ ;iH imi«>Th '\ ina 

\y- ( ?if Tr !■ \iWe. 

Vt'-'lJ-li'lt L.I-V I mil :• I. i,t 



r. 



iiuvii tinj Tninwjnal, hn 



Ocrmfnm lIcvMmKed4\tpicniMf« 

Ait'i.t, t\\r Rih.KiM^. Brrmmb. tlw 

'^luitMin aKnn Rt)V>l 
I rrtpoDK card hrltm'. 



Place 
Stamp 
Hara 



Royal Carirbiian. 

Royal Caribbean Cruises. Ltd. 

lOSOCirihhe.m Way 
Mi.inu. Fli)riJ;i 3)n2 
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Defeat 



Minimum Wage 
Rises Oct. 1 
D 



Pay Rules 



Overtime Bill Pending 



( i.UU.hiT !'i ' '.i-i. ■ : ■ . ' 

k'r->(* puftRC'd »ntl President Clinton 
siirn- ' ' ' I v li'gisUtion t/j rme the 

The Haum •pproved a Hou«e-Saate 
cumpramiM faffl Aug. 2bym 86t-72 vote, 
and tht- Senate apprwed ft the «mi! dii\ 
b>' 76-2^. Clinton ngned the fadl Au^- 20. 

The legUirtkm raiaea the current mm 
tmiim wage of U25 an hour by 90 c-nt.^ 
Ill iwo Mages. The rale goe« to $4 -i 
()cL I ami U)$5.iri on Sept. 1. 1W7. 

The Chamber maintained iu atand 
i«ainft hOdng the wage noe even after ic 
became clear that c r.-r. -innal profv^ 
ncntaofthetncrew 'teatopfc 
a blU. The Chamber ciu-<j siudiea rijowin*. 
that increaMft In the mtnhnuro wage re- 
■iult in job losnes and pu*h all wage." 
higfwr, thereby conlributimf u> inflation. 

The minimum-wage bill wat attacbet 1 
to a package of tax proriaions and pen- 
rionniie^>m 

busioeawa. ine deOfit on the Mckage. 
we the story beginning on Page lA.) 
Alao induded in the legiriatton wan a 

{•himiN'r-backed prwirian that rnatea it 

cU-M- tliiii empkiyen are nol required to 
■ ■ - t com- 
■in an 



me f ,8 Chii v ■ 
I :iskinj; il.- SJ." " ■■' 
•enatorfi 
1. 10 connd* 
private-aeetar 

choose compenh4.u. I; i. u 
for overtime work. 

A measure to ameid thf Fnh' t>abor 



eaU 



I tebcroffi bta would allow wortmt to 
Ma CMIpMMtBn iMfM In IM of ««WttM 



■ Chamber Officais 

Nominating Panel Elected 



*\:>- mmmiltw that wtll n« 



ponaW dent 



W. Durr, 
Haiuiver, i ■> 
prMid(»nt. nr 



I - Mil', V JitUI 

>, Norfolk 



Ind. 

;ir'l 



i 



,.r: KM'- V '=f:inley. preai- 
1 . Muncic. 



kho. 



"n Corp.. 



wniam G. t"?* 

Co.. 



■., Calit.andl J. 



fi. 



StandanU Act (FISK) to aUow empkiy- 
en» ifl offer employeeii eompenaatory 
' k is awaiting 
'w appiw ea 

' \xm. 
■ A of ever- 
iid a half for 

. . ......k by 

lin 



til 

St..., 
attmUii 
Tbt I 
time amoui 
each • 
hour 

lat- 

r>iiu., ■ . ■ 
TheSenati 

,),,l.r y,v,'v 

uii.v Mil — 
nenl — rather 
dvwlimi' 
would ari 
foraacht 
stmOar li 
Rcp.Ca^ 



I hourly 



for 



I. R-N.C. 



Support For Comp Time 

the re- 

of Nt'w York imd \\;i>^liinfcrton. 
i' ' .. found that T.i iHTcenl of the 
L American public favorn allowing 
! hourly amployeea to choose betvi'een 

I recemng mm and a half m wage* or 
jj equh-alimt time off with regular pay 

II Tb'* T*"" '"'^ndurt^'d for the 
Km i. a 
WaMu:i>.- ;. . ■■ > chat 
does research and education on tabor 
issuca. 

A survey eonduct^nl tn 199ft by the 
Women's Bureau of ' 
<tf t^hor found that ' i 
ng women U flexiliitiiy in wurk 

m.'iistulea. 



LagMattaa 

Organixed UUir. tin'A.'vt-r i».--^'rt> that If 
the Ballanger an>l .\' h>-n>i'' li-LMv|.'iti<in 

were evMctH. m-!'. w. ii-i -h- 

erco work' 

i' 

Coognas prorkkd federal and cAher 
pubUcHMctor empioyav with the com- 
pattatniy-time optkai in IMCl 



■ The Economy 

Companies' Confidence Up Slightly 

^JuKin^Hjt't conflrIene» in the 



ILHI 



( hiuntirr of Conunem*'* Ininii pitil 
•»f Us nxtnbm 

ItusfaMMCoafidencp Ind<'\ 
u hiL'h i> bMed on the ChaniberV h\ 

to Ma in Aufnit from in Jum 
i.'vt.' lih' chart) 

The widrly reported indox i» 
baitt'M ■ r-v-m>n»et lo three ecu- 
tiMfT, (juestiocis askiMj on 

I'ach bu>i).t A.<i Ballot. The tmllnt 
aUo ukfl queKtionK about other 
timely Imms. »uch w Icfn^liition 
|i gi kMi i g in CoQfcrreuL It is ii'-tii<1>>(] 
in The polyb^g uilh TA. 
.1 ' and S'atton'a /in ■ -i. . - every 
ih, 

. I- ,:..x 




£irr inlrractirr %rminmr 
rim luUeilUr 



Die Nm tarrrr buidr lo HjUditf 
a Mi Cmilac a UCr 

November 19, 1996 

.Ui tdvurtb help f<in: 

>. ' ^^hpmalstmjioiirJkU 

> GetbuHmaioammtoytm- 

BridDwalakhna 



V J^ms - uri)arfn-«-4lnMiid 
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make ''t- 
Rich. ■ 

iuimewh»t in ti 

Ufj^'iiiu. I ill' ; ' •■ ■ I 'wi 

In ihc til l-' r- ' - I ■ I I . 



it lo9it in June. A5 
sbtlent with uur ex- 



i»eoni>my t« impruvi! over tht* ntxt 
Thiit was down from 
J_ , n .'une. 

l iir uf of n*)ipiinr)i*ntji 

who hthr r t^conomy will gel 
wonte look 0 hij; Jump, with 

.th*. 
ui June. 

1 : -ill ihey 

about the outlook for their own 

fl' ' • ' nt .<>a>intf they 

xHe over the 
'!> Only 17 [M^raml 

H ^. I atf* to (I*>crRafte. 

wl . t-t n»chun(H*. 

In Ji.;i- - |iMi.. 1 j . la'nt fipecUfd 
iiale* to up. 1H.2 |>ercent expected 
them to fo down, and 43.7 percent did 
not foresee any change. 



He Mlirr n vifin'l f' 

tut thr ti i> • < r .-.H ■ 



inm.tft'it HtlSi' 



■ Compensation Poll 

Firms Want nexibility 

TI 



n- ...:«•.-« 
•■rcf {Hill smtl 
' - J to offer their 
anous pity apliooii and work 

!■ 1 11. ;■■ ■ 

Curn-nl Ulior lawn dirtati* how pm 



ri ihi* Aiu 

1.. , • , 

More than peirent igud that em- 
ployen ahoukl bi* aDowvd to fiive work- 
cn dme off in beu of pay aa cmipenM- 
tkm for worWnt overtime. Cummt law 
mandnteH that hmniy employees be p«kl 
time and a half for each hour over 10 
u-nrke<l in fim* week. 

Le^wlation recently atlpnnwl In the 
\Wist' and pending in the Senate u 
umt'ml the Voxt t^ahrir Stjuulanfe A' 
;Uii>w i<nip]oyer> lo offer cunitM'nMiUTrv 
U'nvf in lieti of uwrtime pi^ (ror deCailM. 

A majority of r««|Miid«iiti to the 

Chamber |>oii— 8U iWHTWnl Mhl that 
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Chamber Members Make Priorities Known 

Hulmmmj Fedeivl Budget h Ranked Most Important Among Policy Issues 



Biilnminif th«? frdcnil budi^rt should be the Na 1 
1. , f the US. Chmnber of C*immtTce, 

.Mm9W feck'rntJon'H memhere. 
Chill! ^ • - - indicnted th»ir le«isl««jve pnonUc?H fiir 
nuxt ymr through the NotMoal Bumdbm Agfioda ninv>. 
which was (lent to Ih* baatmm Meratiao** 220^ nwmbcra 
tn mid-lum- with TV BwnntvuAiJvtxaic and SatKin'ii 

/Wu-M (Thcawnpt irvBybeipn below.) 

Uhi wm the Chai - tin» 
rwciurtvji to iiiviHK nd(ipl 'I t*ial 

bolanoethi innng the growth 

rateofflX" iludCongn* 
pa«ed iui ' i^p. ^»"t IVwarient (.'hnion vetoed il Ute 

liuttyear. l. j-^ i^ii 

Uwmaluw hope to approve ft cnmpiii^ DudffPt t»ii 

coverins fiaoil I9W7-2002 before they acljoum for the >war, 

pnihidtlv in imrlv October 

Folli w-inp the budget, thi* other mattOB of greateM oonoBrn 
lo fhumbiT rTwn)h.'ni. the tnirvey rwuhs show, an the 
m^fiin-f«^ •;«oode;thetegali(yrt«n;entill«^^ 
flKhMM.-.!. . . M.<Ik»dandSocinlSecurit>-re|ful^^ 
lutwr luwtt; aiid liw ht-alth-care s>T4eni. 

I^wmiikrm in the KMth Congl» with the Chainber* 
HUDCKwtaddmwtdmnnyofthuwiaMB^ 
hf« if«rivtd Among bi«iw»^ 



rooently approwd and Cbnton ngnod inti) taw are the 
omhau] of the welfoip syittem, Mm changes in the heohh- 
care system, and certAin tax nxiuctiofm. iStv the tiUry 
begmninK on the an-er d thu nrae. ) 

Cangren iU» paned— hut Clinton vetoed— Chamber- 
hocked teeMntian to reform the prtMhirt-linhility syTttem and 
to - -ire and Mndtcaid fmni 

hi .lijkii .> n to mnking legwlative pnunuc- m their sunv)' 
re^xuiUM. Chamber membns were •aked about MigiivKted 
legiidathre action the nrgmuzation should nippon m a 
variety of tsmieo. Rich OS ragulotkaiB. labor lawa. and heiih^ 
caie lSe« the re«ulta on PagBB 8A and 9A. ^ Ntemben wore 
advised tiint ihcv wmUd Iw polled at a later date on speciflc 
tax-r^orm (iptiuns. 

Thi- <'humber'R pnlirvcnmmlttces and iU board oT 
diH'cUirriXh-illt.'Mtl -iwdtji (iTthr National BusiraM 

Afirndai^uni'y lUu: nmta on legislative ianies made by 
moinlicrh nt ii ChamUT inwn meeting braodcajit nationwide 
by sairllitc Sfpi Iky committeM are made up of 

rvpn'!«'ntati\'e8 i>i ' r men>bcrcnmpanie« and 

organiyjititinA- 

A final National Bur ' • crafted by the 

Chancer and p woBu ti- J < < > members of 

CongreoB and the preaidenL Wotdi for a rrport rm the 
agenda in an upoomtog isoup oT 77ir Bumiwm Adi-vmtr. 



POLICY pfwomnea rot 

THE U.5 CHAMBCR OF COMMIIICE 



HighMt 
1 



•Welfare Reform 

• Compfehensive Ta* Retorm 

• Legal Reform 

• Entitlomefil Retorm 
•Small- Business Tai Retorm 

• Social Secuniy Refof m 
" Regulatory Relomi 
•Labor Law Retorm 
•Health- Care Retorm 
•invostmenl arxl CaprtfiH Formalion 

• Pension Retomt 

• Trado Devetopment Strategies 
•Trado-Negotiation Strotegtes 
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I REGULATORY REFOftU 



Should pntpcrty i>wnen. he vir ( kilh) 
(he fcdfial ffinemmcnl fw iheir los^ nl 
propcn> \AtiC >*hcn fciicriil rcEulittinnfi 
iloigiiiic M wrilMib pnacciMMi oica 



ShoulJ the federal gDvenancT 
pnMeciinK puMic hethh Md II 
mrni fiKus tm dcv rttipins mUoatl uand- 
atHs. whik cnaHinft «uar and local govern- 
memx and ihc pn%aic vcujr to decide hiiw 
beu lo comply wtih uicti sandndii? 



NMiuld your busiocu be willmjc lo incrcav 
it« invesmiem til enhanced ' I'ol 

and prevcnfinn pmccs«n in 
leu papers 
aodgreMci t 
w pla iot ) tandatdit' 
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Have taqrcted rcgnlaiory iHorm intnaTuxv 
tiie ihe PapmAiirk ReduLth "■ 

an ? fV- ..1,-r f '•■\u<"' ^-ff.-r ilic 

I mirdcn of 



Mncc Ihc Ctcan Air Act «■» enacied in 

I'J'^fi -h' ■■ ~ '-.1 •■■f''"V i"'' 

K.-.,-i| .,. 

befofc funhct Ufhicmny ' 



a LEGAL REFORM 



Sbnuldihcl S Ctmficu cnacf leptUliun 



a WELPAM RCFORM 



Since a foal u( »ciun rcritnn n u> 
tnoK ipdhridHli ftm dependency id woA. 
^hpatd an fa d ml gnwcwncnl lawc a Piay» 
rale mMmi in lldi BMHidon, for eumplc. 
ttonilti imaiag and chitdcarc pnfnml 



If carrcm pcntion lawi vmc 

tcMBiceof'. i>uid 
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V. LA0OA-LAVI REPOAM 



■ Should the U.S. Cungms amend the Fair 
tjri3orSian>' .hich gmemii wage 

ondhourfii i rniplnvc<n. n» 

pnTvkle empli»,vcf » Miri m 

meeting de chooying > 

gniphtc« and work arrangomcnu * 



• Shnolil the l' S Cornrmn amend the Fair 
! tipt \inall 



'>i\t»- 



• Should (he U.S ( . 

Bacon Act, v. hi. i 
I«) J 

wngt: 'I . . I . L.i 

lullnrinp lend govemreeW'.' 



m 



• Shmiild the 1 ' S *"oninr<i anwTKl iIk 

II t cjli 

meet and di>cus<k wiir» ; jiLe 
ufety. pmductinijr, aitii • ^..-i-.-nun,'* 



I end Ihc 

lit- \.l (M 

iruc- 

.ni >>i Mil ik>uiiig new 



VI SUALL BUSINESS TAX REFORM 



1 . . , .:-.U-J 

M>lc priTpncltn- 
< Ml thai inequnict 
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-'■ "T, repeal 
I (Hiier lo 
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• Should Ihc V S ConttfTM tupptwi Ihe rediv 
iMn or ellminai)! < > ft capital gmm ■ 
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VII IMVE8TMEHT ANO CAPITiU. FOmumON 



(Omtmur^fnmi Pajtt *4j 

■ SKoultl the 115. QaaiptM irn|in>vc cipMal cvM 
recmerv by incrcaunj; ifa« unnunl allowed for 
ttw Hpciw" ' ' '1'"-' r'iriiii ni ['u'l'Kur^'* 



nil. COMMMDMIVCTAX REFORM 



l)L FEDCRAL BUDGET 



• ShouUl the U.S. Conitrctt (mm « comti- 
tuli(ifiBlaniandr> I 
twdfctby raqui t 
^ncltng by the icQcr^ g.»ciiiiiit:ui ' 
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X. TRAOC-NEOOTUnONSTRATCaiS 
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• Should ihc VS C<ingrr«« awct IM p«o- 
*i«on»»ffccJin| imenifl«iiin»i ir.i ' -^(^ 
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n. itMc w»dc. and avotd ftfrt»|ii tcuiuaiuB ' 
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topwwtnMcmirttgbinttevtta piMCOWtrtei^ 
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XII HEALTH-CARE REFOflll 



• Shuukl Ihc avullaMlit) and reiwwal 
of holUi ummtncc be paawecd? 



ShotiUI hcilih imumncc polii.> limiUdHiit^ 
«m pre-cxitUiqt cnmtitwm be reducof? 
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irdMung pootube 
tudi cinpki>cn ml 



Shttutd fni!dK.-4l-malpnH:tkv rTTunn br 



Should greater » otnif,,-) f., 
combwabun w u hr 



Sboald cniisun> ' ' 
ptfWi^t benllli 

Should «eK<mplu>ed petton* be alkmrd 
iQiMuci lOdpercemnf hca)lh ln«urance 
pcqntunw? 
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• Should healib-faHufancv claiim-ailDiiai- 
rtnuton pnvgtlmrt be *impitflcd ? 



m aocuu. secuhttv rcfomi 



• Shnuld uict he incrrawO in tuppon the 



• ShtKiii! 



- Sbuuld SoLial Securti) beaefift be 
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Senate Approves, 

The VS. Chamber of CxHnmare is urging itn mcinber» ti> 
thank their mmaUin if they voted for Wgiitotinn to give 

diMppaiiUineM to thoie who voted against it 

Th« Chainber is ftlvo aaldng its mraiben to co^ 
Houae to tXD t' tm their digpteagmr with Preakfattt Chnton Ibr 
vetoing the legiabtian— the Ihunwurk Tur Employen and 
Mant^gment (TEAM) Act, 

Ibe Saxwte appmnod the TEAM Act. 53-16, in nud-JuJy. The 
Hotueappniwn th« oMHWun. 221-202, bte lant year. 

ThB Ifgfadatinn. which was strongly hacked by the Oiamber 
and stranj^ of^KMod b> tht- AFL-CIO. would hove alkiwcd 
einpkiymto«itabHihielf-dim-t ^ teams to addnaa 
various workplace kwues fanpor filayaasandmaitayen^ 

The Chamber caDed CUnton ■ vetu u ai aa pp ii i nt i n g pwyoff to 
labor unana* Jeflivy H. 4owph. Oiamfaer viee pra^^ 
domeatic pohcy. sakl Ointon iiowad to political expediency, 
somficsd Araerkon compcAitivcnoM. and turned hifl back on 
onployvcs and maiiagiiin thnxiiihoal the 90 percent nonunion 
American vorit fbroa.* 



Vetoes TEAM Act 



Thi' nifftiturf would have iimeiidwl llw Niitiminl Lfibor 
Relat)nn.s Act lo allciw nonunion Piiipluvt're I» t>vt up work 
team$. Recent inlerpretatUKVi uf the 1935 law hy tht* t'fdtTiil, 
oourtit uikI tht National Uttior Relatxtns B*>anl. wtiicii 
administers the labor statute, made it ilUf^ fnr emplo>w 
groups in nonuninn businesiie* ti> discu.'U muvt' men lut 
adiedulinii. work a»ti|{nni«nt«, and health oiid Mfety mattcm 
' I lid have applied only to nonunion 
I thrHte rulint^. It would hmv 
lively bargainiiig far wages 



The TEAM Act 
furrm. wnuW have 
pr.' 
anu . - 1 >' 

Coivnss I 
TheChambt't .,■ 

& 
/' 

A 

(ilia .1. 



'I'd to attempt to nvvmde Clinton'ii veto. 
L-d Ui renew the fight fur pasBoge in 1997. 
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VOTED AGAINST 
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■ Television 

'First Business' Reaches 100 Stations 



llFirst Bu-fincss." the weekday hi»i- 
m m'*.*-™'*^ tcU'WHin |>n)tinim tif ihi» 
V'S. Chamber of Cununeroe, cain rew be 
Fteen im nmrv Uuin 100 faroKkut Rtatioiu 

rmllunwick'. 

The live, hulf-hour proftram, which 
Utcufea on the inUwU of (imall-lnwne«» 
people, roarhed thi^' milestone in mid- 
SepUsmher. when wav than '.Vi mUliiinnd 
!ttiili<ini* b*'pin airiiip lb*' pnttmun. 

The pnqfrani i> l^rruadcarf hy ratellite 
from !he Chamher's headtpiHrterit in 
Wa^^hlriKlon and it available in fr>-ndica- 
tiori thn»ii^h thre*' Mtelllte feeiin begin* 
ninn ill r> a.m, KkJ*ieni limi- Iiiidiiti-d 



vpTsu-fi.- .u i ik\iuuble al .V;JP 
a.m. ami fl a.m. (('hi*ck tht- 

lii^ti! ' for the *! 

un<i .n ynnr -.■ 

Sofiii -.;.,hn:i- 'i ■ I. . 
anii ■■ ' ■' ■'111*-^ Ut'-'i* "J.uJi 
thi lahoi-c.) 

Ill .in.iii'.n to thf loc.nl 
brawkwtt utiitinnK. thi> ^ ) . 
can be 
^)na! ' . 

Jer 

(" U-l\i. 




-mi Valley Cable 
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.« ~ A K Channel 10 in 
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and N'l U . 
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Chamber Adds Endorsements 



Tha VJS. Chamber of Commerce has now endorsed 297 candi- 
dates ninniog for weto in Congreia in the Nov. 5 elections. The 
otganizBtion «iS make final endurwauKnU in e)irl> (Vtobec Inthelat- 
eit round, the Chomber'f bontl of dinctora inx^ 
five enddite far the V&. Semte and 21 fir the U& Houm of 
Re|i«e!itative» who are eidier chsBengm 
niDfcforcpeaaertL 

£artien the Chamber had endoned 16 aenaton and 217 repre- 
aentativea aa '*frieiida of Iwiaiiaai" aa wdl aa a number of 




House or SeanUc candidates running as chaDeniTi'rs ur fur cnjen seats, 

The IHenda bunaeaB" endonnnent in i-amed by incumbents who 
during their tenures in Congress hxvp vnted al least 70 (letXTTit of the 
time for the ChamlKT's fHwliian on Ii'cted iaaueft imfwnunt to 
borinMa* 

Fbr more infiumatkin on the Chaidber's pofitksi-action pro^p^. caO 
Doug Uoa direilir of roi^[Riiakmal afl^ 
FbUiwinff w the Urt of the cawBdates enduned by the Chamber aa 
of praw time: 
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Steps 
For a Royal 

CORTORATF. CRUISE 



STEP ^ 

Choose Royal Caribbean 

employees a sftedd iviW , yottve got to feel 
amfiint rlie qiu^ty the prvdm a second 
to none. That's uh joushoMgnon hoard 
with us YouH iee dvjt we offer an oKHxrd- 
umnm^ prodm, great vahtes and ianeraxiei 
fartverjami 



'J 



Let Us Help You. 

RcF^oI CarAihean u ready U) uurk cloieh wth 

your company, cruumg and wnpicmentmfi 
enhancement pnmiraons that effecm^cly utrj^ 
yam dknts or your emfhyea and ddwet 
cost'effeanx resulti. letuihtHpyou 
custamtjt a pnjgram to spedfkiMy meet 
yourcoTpome needs. 

Reap The Rewards. 

No( ariy udl ofierini; ynvr c\ims and 
etn^icrfeamesime^xdmmtU 

01 tiif mw I; i Old 

cusionvr la>a^ and iDodttill. 
And iKdi can cmK lead to onr tKint 



I 



Take Au Thk Creuh ( 

On «VT7 promoCKinat picf*. wur comfiflrr) J 

and flnf4o^ natundl) infl aswcutt th( 
jounp and/ or added tdur ««fi 
ConxnsiddOom! 

Rc)yaiH!Cari! 
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Th* CtuMober of Commerce offers nitmenHis services and puMkations to its member?. 
Here is ■ partial listing of these benents. 



■ Comparisons 
Of La%nnakers' 
Vote Ratings 



of tfia U.S 
Coitiptrtton ot 




book corapm 
OnMpC 1995 

ttMsand 
MnHofi. Tht 

prouptart 
the U S 
ChifflMr, Amenons tw Tax 
fMorm. Hit Amrlctfi Conisnttvl 
UnfoB.VMAa-C10.andiht 
Amarion Ovd UTMrtiB UMoA. 

Copiai oo« $10 lor Onmbar 
niamban and S12 (or nonmambaf s . 
Buft-ordar diacounts art awaMbto. 
Id ordriha Itaodbook. caB 1-600- 
638-6582 tn UvyM OM t-BOO- 
352-1450 RavMtpublcaiion 

No (M74 



■ Free How-To 
Brochures 

Omttt marnbancan ordva 
wWa nmoa of tiaa brodiuns ttioi 
can hatp Improvt buainaas opara- 
ttona and aM oomplanct wCh Mf • 
toMMarai lain and raouWona 
Tha bretfHiivs inckida 

HomloBxpinamrktM 
ThnugbGoormu (Ho, TOOi) 

HmtoamiStmtaiaimm 
Aiancifvdlo. 2007) 

novm ucnr fffforrniBon jot 
>bur AM^aMMBf (Mo. 2014) 

(No 2015) 

Horn to Comptv fiat tftt 
4fflarlcana MM OnttMai 4cY <No 
2016) 

^ Mbw to cofiw »infcaa» twWr 
^r^awiontf A^naMMfiwfNo. 

Mmt 10 Comp^ mtfi me CM 
ApMl^orrffftNo. 2016) 

MtMtOutLmmAam 2019) 
Mnr (D Comply M«i 0SK4 (No 
2020) 



How to Dettrmirm UtdafienOM 
Contrxtof Status (Ho 2021) 

To ordtr. caR 1-600-638-6582 (in 
Maiytand. caN 1-800-352-1450), or 
wnta US. Chambei ot Commaice. 
Publications FulfHment (RKVL). 
1615 H SifWl N.W.. Mnhington. 
DC 20062-2000 Ploaaainduta 
the numbors of Ihe puMcaliom 
you ara ordering 

For buk onters ot 50 or more, 
mara ii a cfaroa of 10 oantt par 
onxtture. Crattt card ordars nay 
M lax«l to (301) 468'S15a 



■ Business Seminars 

'The Sevm Spvitual Uws of 
Succass a* AppHad to Buslneai A 
PradfiJl ApproadT wM ba ffia iDpic 
of a otaMe aamlnar vonaofw} try 
trw U.S. OnmbarV OuaMy timing 
Sarvtoai DapfftmardL Tbf 
wttlalrOcLS 
from 1 to 3 
p.m Easiam 
lima. 

Tlwprwerrtjr 
wl be baat-seif 
ino author 
Daapak Chopra, 
whowrole The 
Sevsn SpirftutI 
Umot 
Sucaas. 

Ortiar mminan tn the tall sanes. 
wRh the data. pnaaMar. and topic 
of each, are 

OiLIS-MaicJ.WMaceJr.. 
author and loundtog partner ot the 
Cart er tar W artdofoa EBectivanaaa. 
a wort(plaoa conauWwfl Unn m 
Nonttbrook.lHi'TheVliital 
worfcpiace 

Oct 29— Hyrum W Smitti. ctuur- 
man and GEO of Pranidbi Qaeai Ca. 
a itnie*nianaQaniart cooeuHIOQ 
company in SaR Uhe Oty: Tkne 
Mamoement it Has Nottnng To Do 
VVKhWUdtino the Clock' 

Nov. II-Kmorii A. Kipfanger. co- 
editor of The jqaNrvirHWMtvton 




Chopra 



iLarrerand puWiiher ot Kjplingefi 
Personal HntnctnaoaAm: 
'IQpnnoBr Forecast Wbat^ Ahead 
tor Business, tha Economy and 
Your Personal Rnanoes.* 

Nov. 19-Paul and Sarah 
Edwanto. autliors; 'Rnding Vour 
Parlad Woric: The New Career 
GutdetoMaklnjaUvkiQand 

Creating a Ute. 

Oec.)— William J Monn. lormer 
chairman and CEO of Dralie Beam 
Monn, inc. an outplecement and 
|Qb-liaraMk)n tWm In New Yor1( Cny; 
'Career Ahgnment: Matching 
Personal and Organizational Goais." 

Eaeb teRttur will air from I to 3 
p.m. Ea^n bme. For informiitKHi 
onttMaannnffakenearaetyou or 
to learn how to host a downlintt site. 
ciU the Chamber's Quaitty Leammg 
Servicas Department al 1-600-835- 
4730 or (202) 463-5940 

A catalog describing the tan 
series In more detail a avallablatrae 
by caning the same phone numbers. 

U^. Dofflbr members receive a 
10 percent disGOunt on the price ot 
the seminars. 



■ Studio Rentals 

The oruiiDiwi is tiittiVL^un Ucriities in 
WuMn^n, D C . can be rented tar 
vidaocooferenoet, professional 
bnallngL andoOierprogiama. 
For more IntorniaOun. contact 

Sun Monies da Oca at (2021 463- 
5921 



■ Discount Available 
Per On-Line Ms 

U.S, Chambai membais m ellgUi 
tor a tpecitf one-year mtroductoy 
rale tar advertising on The Sig>Wow 
on-lne shoppmg-dUidoty service 
of NYNEX infomiatlon RaaouQet 
Co The service is on the Inlemai^ 
World Wide Web http..'^v^.b^ 
paHoatoom 




For more (nformatjon. cal toR- 
free l-asa-BIG-YELLOW (1-688- 
244-9355) and ask about the spe- 
cial otter lor Chamber members 

■ Owner. Employee 
Education 

Irir „lu liVttiT RljMn»"i'. 

Iiistilule uttei^) uwneis. rtuinjgetv 

and employees Of smalbiwnesses 

resources to Inonase profits, im- 
prove ioO linoffMge. and njn a 
stronger, more successful company 

Tbe-ftstRute offers 35 books- 
designed specVicaftv tar aman bust- 
nessee — ttiat provide information 
and assistance on martating and 




sales; budgeting and finances, legal 
issues, human reiaoons and com- 
nmnicallons; productivity improve- 
meft quaUly and customer service, 
and suparvtaion. managamam. and 
iaadenMp. 

For a bit ot the mstKuiali book*, 
wtilch cost lest than S20 each, call 
1-800-836-4730 For more Informs 
Hon about the Smal Buainesa 
inettule. cal the Chamber^ 
FetfenMon Programs and Sarviccs 
Dlvtsion at (202) 778-2401 

■ JUrbome CxproM 
BIscounts AvaUaUs 

Through a special arrangamert be- 
hraan the U.S. Chambai and 
Airborne Exprasa. Chamber mem- 
ban can faoaivc a dbooiinied prtee 
on air e^Naea scrvloe lb neerty anr 
«^e m the IMtad SiaiBi and ID 
me more than 200 other coifftnv 
aei^ by Airborne 

To oMain the dWouniad servica, 
cal1-600«6-2377MdlfMnllty 
youraeRaaaas CtMrnbar 
member Vou wN be sent a tree 
tfaner Ml on oaaig Airbome 
Eipraea 



